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With a tribe oT wild Hottentota— Manners and opinions— Approaches 
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Cape— Enormoua herds of antelopes— Sublime scenery of the Sneuw 
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This enterprising and distingfaishe^ traveller was 
bom on the 10th of September, 1771, at Fowlshiels, 
a fkrm occupied by his father on the banks of the 
Yarrow, near Selkirk. In common with the greater 
number of the sons of Scottish yeomen, Mungo Park, 
notwithstanding that the numbler of his brothers and 
sisters amount^ to no less than thirteen, received 
a respectable education, and at the age of fifteen 
was bound apprentice to a surgeon at Selkirk. At 
the close of tnis apprenticeship, in 1789, Park con- 
tinued his medical studies at the university of Edin- 
burgh, where, though nothing remarkable is re- 
corded of him, he seems to have applied with great 
assiduity to his professional studies. His summer 
vacations, during one of which he made a tour to 
the Hip^hlands, were devoted to botany. 

Having completed his education. Park removed 
to London in search of professional employment. 
Here, through the kindness of Mr. Dickson, his 
brother-in-law, he had the good fortune to become 
known to Sir Joseph Banks, to whom so many other 

Vol. III.— B 
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distinguished travellers have been indebted; and 
through whose recommendation he was appointed 
surgeon to the Worcester East Indiaman. In this 
capacity he made a voyage to Bencoolen, in So* 
matra, the only fruits of which was a paper contain- 
ing descriptions of eight new fishes from Sumatra, 
published in the tlurd volume of the Limuean 
Transactions, 

Shortly after his return from this voyage, Pai^ 
learning that the African Association, of which his 
friend Sir Joseph Banks was a very active and zeal- 
ous member, were desirous of engaging a person to 
replace Major Houghton, who, it was feared, had 
fallen a sacrifice to the climate, or perished in some 
contest with the natives, eagerly offered his serviceSy 
which after due deliberation were accepted. The 
association, he observes, conducted itself with sreat 
liberality towards him. He forthwith prepared him- 
self for the voyage, and on the 23d of May, 179&| 
sailed from Portsmouth in the brig Endeavour. His 
instructions, he says, were very plain and concise. 
He was directed, on his arrival m Africa, " to pass 
on to the river Niger, either by the way of Bambouk 
or by such other route as should be found most con- 
venient ; that I should ascertain the course, and, if 
r>ssible, the rise and termination of the river. That 
should use my utmost exertions to visit the prin- 
cipal towns or cities in its neighbourhood, particu- 
larly Timbuctoo and Houssa ; and that I should after- 
ward be at liberty to return to Europe, either by the 
way of the Gambia, or by such other route as under 
all the then existing circumstances of my situation 
and prospects should appear to me to be most 
advisable." 

On the 21st of June, after an agreeable voyage ' 
thirty days, he arrived at Jillifica, a town on t 
northern bank of the Gambia, in the kingdom 
Barra. From this place after a stay of two days 
proceeded up the Gambia, in the waters of whi 



were found prodigious numbers of fish of unknown 
species, toffether with alligators and hippopotanu, 
whose teetti furnish excellent ivory. Park* havinc 
Quitted the Endeavour at Jonkakonda, proceeded 
tmence bj land ; and reaching Pisania, a small British 
factory m the Kin^ of Yara^s dominions, on the 5th 
of July took up his residence at the house of Dr. 
Laidley, uutil he should be able to prosecute his 
journey into the interior. 

Our traveller's first care now was to render him- 
self master of the Mandingo language, which in this 
part of Africa is in general use; and to collect from 
everv source within his power information respect* 
ing the countries he was about to visit. In the lan> 
guage his progress depended on his own application; 
but he soon found that little or no reliance could be 
placed on the accounts of the interior furnished him 
by the natives, who on the most material points 
were frequently in direct contradiction with each 
other. His anxiety to exanune and judge for him* 
aelf was therefore increased. However, besides 
thai the rainy season, which had now comraenced» 
rendered travelling impracticable, another equally 
insuperable bar to the speedy prosecution of bw 
Joumey quickly presented itself. In observing on 
ttie Slst of July an eclipse of the moon, he impru- 
dently exposed himself to the night dew, and next 
&my he found himself attacked by fever and delirium» 
which were the commencement of an illness that 
with a very trifiing intermission confined him during 
two months within doors. '^ The care and attention 
of Dr. Laidley contributed greatly,** says Park, ^ to 
alleviate my suffering ; his company and conversa- 
tion beguiled the tedious hours during that gloomy 
aeason when the rain falls in torrents ; when sufib- 
cmting heats oppress by day, and when the night is 
spent by the terrified traveller in listening to the 
croaking of frogs (of which the numbers are beyond 
knagiBation)t the shrill oiy of the jackal, and the 
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deep howling of the hyena ; a dismal concert, intc 
rupted only by the roar of such tremendous thwid 
as no person can form a conception of but those wi 
have heard it." 

Having been disappointed in his expectations 
proceeding with a slave caravan towards Bamban 
Park departed from Pisania on the 3d of Decembi 
1795. He had been provided with a negro servai 
named Johnson, who had been many years in Ore 
Britain, and understood both the English and Ma 
dingo languages; and with a negro boy, nam 
Demba, the property of Dr. Laidley, who, as t 
highest inducement of good behaviour, promised hi 
his freedom on his return. Besides these Park w 
accompanied by four other persons, who, though j 
dependent of his control, were made to understa 
that their safe return to the countries on the Gai 
bia would depend on our traveller's preservatio 
His equipment was by no means magnificent: 
horse for himself, two asses for his servants, pi 
visions for two days, a small assortment of bea< 
amber, and tobacco, a few changes of linen a 
other apparel, an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a ma 
netic compass, a thermometer, two fowling-pieci 
two pair of pistols, and some other small article 
His friends at Pisania accompanied him during tl 
first two days, and then, dismissing him on his wa 
took their leave, secretly persuaded they shou 
never see him more. 

He had scarcely lost sight of his European frienc 
and ridden off musing and somewhat melancho 
into the wood, when a body of black people pr 
sented themselves in a clamorous manner befo 
him, demanding custom-dues, in default of whi< 
they threatened to carry him before their king. 1 
escape from this honour, which might have provt 
a costly one. Park presented them with a htt 
tobacco, upon which they were of course contents 
and he was allowed to proceed. On reaching M 
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dina, the capital of Woolli, he judged it prudent, or 
perhaps absolutely necessary, to present himself at 
the king^s levee, when the venerable benevolent old 
chief not only granted him permission to traverse 
his dominions, but assured him he would offer up 
prayers for his safety, partly to secure which he fur- 
nished him with a trusty guide. 

Having safely reached Qie frontiers of the Woolli 
dominions, Park dismissed his guide; and being 
about to enter a country interspersed with deserts, 
in which water is frequently not to be procured, he 
hired three negroes, expenenced elephant-hunters, 
who were at once to serve as guides and water- 
bearers. While he was preparing to depart, how- 
ever, one of these negroes, who had all received a 
part of their pay in advance, made his escape ; and 
lest the remaining two should be disposed to follow 
his example, he immediately gave orders to fiU their 
calabashes, or gourds, with water, and struck off into 
the wilderness, just as the sun was appearing above 
the horizon. Thix)ugh this desert they proceeded 
until they reached T^ika, the frontier town of Bon- 
doo towards Woolli, where Park engaged a kind of 
enstom-house officer to accompany him for a trifling 
present to Fatteconda, the residence of the king. 
In his company our traveller accordingly perform^ 
the journey to that city. On his arrival at Fatte- 
conda he was received by the black chief with much 
apparent kindness, though Major Houghton, he had 
heard, in his passage through the country, had been 
both insulted and plundered by this same man« 
However, he soon discovered that the manifesta- 
tions of a hospitable disposition observable in the 
king's manner was not deceptive. It is true he was 
wo completely captivated by our traveller's best blue 
coat and gilt buttons, that he could not resist the 
tenptation to beg it ; but he endeavoured in some 
■waanre to remunerate him for the loss by a present 
of ftve dracfamsof gold, and by altogether abstaining 

B3 
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from examining his baggage, or exacting ai 
present than what was voluntarily bestowec 

The territories of these petty African chief 
we complaisantly denominate kings, are exc< 
limited in extent. Your road conducts yoi 
through one kingdom, to-morrow through ; 
and the next day through a third ; which, of s 
circumstances that obstruct the movement] 
traveller in Africa, is, perhaps, the most v( 
and the most difficult to overcome ; as the : 
of the first chiefs who lie in his way depri 
of the power of satisf3ang the equal rapacit 
remainder. This consideration alone wouli 
to convince me that if ever Africa is to be ] 
explored, it must be by an armed force suf 
powerful to carry terror through the coun 
not by a solitary traveller, who, whatever 
his perseverance or courage, must either fa 
attempt, or return with notions hastily 
picked up at random, or borrowed from the i 
credulous natives. The perpetual state of c 
in which Park moved is a strong proof of th 
was never, unless when far removed from 
society by woods or deserts, completely m: 
his own actions, or sufficiently respected tc 
it possible for him to contemplate the i 
classes, even of these savages, from a propc 
To judge with impartiality, a man must ne 
under the influence of fear nor of contempt, c 
nor of gratitude. He must feel himself perft 
a level with those about him. 

To proceed, however, with Park: — ^**In th 
noon," says he, " my fellow-travellers inforn 
that as this was the boundary between Boni 
Kajaaga, and dangerous for travellers, it w 
necessary to continue our journey by night, i 
should reach a more hospitable part of the c 
I agreed to the proposal, and hired two pet 
guides through the woods, and as soon as thi 
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of the village were gone to sleep (the moon shining 
bright) we set out. The stillness of the air, the 
howHng of the wild beasts, and the deep solitude of 
the forest made the scene solemn and impressive^ 
Not a word was uttered by any of us but in a whi»- 
per ; all were attentive, and every one anxious to 
show his sagacity by pointing out to me the wolves 
and hyenas as they glided like shadows from one 
thicket to another. Towards morning we arrived 
at a village called Kimmoo, when our guides awa- 
kened one of their acquaintance, and we stopped to 
give our asses some corn, and roast a few ground- 
nuts for ourselves. At daylight we resumed our 
journey, and in the afternoon arrived at Joag in the 
kingdom of Kajaaga." 

On arriving at Joag, the frontier town of the king- 
dom of Kajaaga, our traveller (who had taken up his 
residence at the house of the dooty, or chief man 
qf the town, a rigid but hospitable Mohammedan) 
-WBS favoured with an opportunity of observing the 
ffenuine character of the negro. '* The same even- 
ing,** says he, '* Madiboo, the bushreen who had ac- 
companied me from Pisania, went to pay a visit to 
his father and mother, who dwelt at a neighbouring 
town called Dramanet. He was joined by my other 
attendant the blacksmith; and as soon as it was 
dark, I was invited to see the sports of the inhabit- 
ants, it being their custom on the arrival of strangers 
to welcome them by diversions of different kinds. 
I found a great crowd surrounding a party who were 
dancing by the light of some large fires to the music 
of four drums, which were beat with great exactness 
and uniformity. The dances, however, consisted 
more in wanton gestures than in muscular exertion 
or graceful attitudes. The ladies vied with each 
other in displaying the most voluptuous movements 
imaginable.** 

At Joag, while preparing to advance on his journey, 
ha was suddenly honouml with a visit ftom the 
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king's son, accompanied by a troop of horse, who, 
pretending that by entering his father's dominions 
ne had forfeited the whole of his property, insisted 
upon examining his merchandise, of which he seiied 
upon the moiety. Of the remnant that remained, 
particularly a little amber and a few beads, which 
he had succeeded in concealing, he was now so 
fearful of producing any portion, even for the par- 
chase of food, lest he should once more awaken the 
cupidity of the authorities, that both he and his at* 
tendants determined on combating hunger for the 
day, '* and wait some opportunity of purchasing or 
begging provisions." In this extremity, while he 
was sitting down chewing straws, a female slave* 
who observed him in passing by, was moved with 
compassion, and presented him with a quantity of 

f round-nuts, which was a very seasonable supply. 
carcely had the old woman left him, before he re- 
ceived information that the nephew of the King of 
Kasson, who had been sent by his uncle on an em- 
bassy to tlie King of Kajaaga, and was now return- 
ing to his own country, was about to pay him a visit. 
He came accordingly, and upon Park*8 representing 
to him his situation and distresses, kindly offered to 
be his guide and protector as far as Kasson. With 
him, therefore, our traveller now continued his route 
to the banks of the Senegal, upon crossing which, 
his royal guide, who, like other guides, required a 
present for his services, informed him they were 
m his uncle's dominions, and in complete safety. 

Safe or not safe, however. Park soon found that 
the stranger and the traveller were nowhere beyond 
the reach of extortion. Half of the little property 
which had escaped the fangs of the Kajaaga people, 
was here taken from him. He was then permitted 
to depart. Among the honest negroes with whom 
he had set out from Pisania, on the Gambia, there 
wrs a blacksmith from the interior, who, having 
amassed some little money upon the coast, was now 
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returning to spend the remainder of his days in his 
native Isuid. Shortly after quitting Teesee, the last 
place where our traveller had submitted to legal 
robbery, he and his companions came within sight 
of the blacksmith's village. The news of his return 
had, it seems, preceded him. His brother, accom- 
panied by a singing-man, came forth to welcome 
the wanderer home, and brought along with him a 
horse, that the blacksmith *' might enter his native 
town in a dignified manner.** Park and hi» com- 
panions were desired to put a good charge of powder 
into their guns. The singing-man led the way ; 
the two brothers followed ; and the cavalcade was 
quickly joined by a considerable number of the inhab- 
itants, who, by extravagant gestures and songs of 
triumph, testified their joy at the return of their 
townsman. *' When we arrived at the blacksmith's 
I^ace of residence, we dismounted, and fired our 
muskets. The meeting between him and his rela- 
tions was very tender ; for these rude children of 
nature, freed from restraint, display their emotions 
in the strongest and most expressive manner. — 
Amid these transports, the blacksmith's aged mother 
was led forth, leaning upon a staff. Every one 
made way for her ; and she stretched out her hand 
to bid her son welcome. Being totally blind, she 
stroked bis hands, and arms, and face with great 
care, and seemed highly delighted that her latter 
days were blessed by his return, and that her ears 
once more heard the music of his voice. From this 
interview, I was convinced, that whatever difference 
there is between the Negro and European in the 
conformation of the nose, and the colour of their 
skin, there is none in the genuine sympathies an4 
characteristic feelings of our common nature. 

During the tumult of these congratulations, I had 
seated myself apart, by the side of one of the huts, 
being^ unwilling to interrupt the flow of filial and 
parental tenderness ; and the attention of the com- 
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pany was so entirely taken up with the blacksmitliy 
that I believe none of his friends had observed ma. 
When all the people present had seated themsehnMiy 
the blacksmith was desired by his father to |^ 
some account of his adventures ; and silence being 
commanded he began ; and after repeatedly thanking 
God for the success that had attended him, relaiad 
every material occurrence that had happened to hin 
from tiis leaving Kasson to his arrival at the Gamb^; 
his employment and success in those parts ; and fhe 
dangers he had escaped in returning to his native 
country. In the latter part of his narration, he had 
frequent occasion to mention roe ; and after many 
strong expressions concerning my kindness to hint 
he pointed to the place where I sat, and exclaimed, 
Affille ibi siring (see him sitting there). In a mo- 
ment all eyes were turned upon me. I appeared 
like a being dropped from the clouds, every one 
was surprised that thev had not observed me before | 
and a few women ana children expressed great ira- 
easiness at being so near a man of such an uncom* 
mon appearance. Bv degrees, however, their ap» 
prehensions subsided, ai^ when the blackenorai 
assured them I was perfectly inoffensive, some of 
them ventured so far as to examine the texture of nay 
clothes ; but many of them were still very suspiciooif 
and when by accident I happened to move myeelC 
or look at the young children, '* their mothers would 
scamper off with them with the greatest precipitation. 
In a few hours, however, they all became reconciled 
to me." 

With these honest people Park remained dorinf 
the whole of that day and the next, and then, ao* 
companied by the worthy blacksmith, who declared 
he would not quit him during his stay in that pari 
of the country, set forward towards Kooniakary. 
On his arrival at this city he obtained an audience 
of the king, a fine old man, who, for his conduct 
both in peace and war, was greatly beloved by Ua 



subjects. His behaviour towards the stranger was 
not inconsistent with this character. He informed 
him w^th apparent regret, that the direct route to 
JBambarra was about to be closed by war, Init, after 
vainly advising his guest to retrace his footsteps, 
added, that there yet remained some hopes of peace, 
respecting the validity of which he should be able to 

§ renounce an opinion in the course of four or five 
ays. In the mean while he invited Park to remain 
in the neighbourhood. 

On the 1st of February, 1796, the king's messenger 
returned from the contiguous kingdom of Kaarta, 
twinging intelligence that the Bambarra army had 
not yet entered the country, and that it was possible 
the traveller might be enabled to traverse it before 
the invasion should take place. Accordingly, beinff 
provided with two guides by the king, Park took 
leave of his friend the blacksmith, and set forward 
on his dangerous journey. The country, at aU times 
thickly peopled, now swarmed with fugitives, whom 
the fear of the Bambarrans had terrified from their 
homes. The scenery in many places was roman- 
tically wild. *' On coming within sight of the moun^ 
tains of Foolado, we travelled,*' says Park, ** with 
great difficulty down a stony and abrupt precipice, 
and continued our way in the bed of a dried nver- 
course, where the trees meeting over oiur heads, 
made the place dark and cool. In a little time we 
reached the bottom of this romantic glen ; and about 
ten o'clock emerged from between two rocky hills, 
and found ourselves on the level and sandy plains 
of Kaarta. At noon we arrived at a korree, or 
watering-place, where, for a few strings of beads, I 
purdiased as much milk and corn-meal as we could 
eat ; and indeed provisions are here so cheap, and 
the shepherds live in such affluence, that they seldom 
ask any return for what refreshment a traveller re- 
ceives from them." 
Fft>m this plaoe, havini^ prevailed upon hie laad^ 
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lord, a Mohammedan negro, to accompany Imn as a 
guide to Kemmoo, our traveller set forward on the 
1 1th of February. He observes, ** We had no sooner 
got into a dark and lonely part of the first wood, 
than he made a sign for us to stop ; and taking hold 
of a hollow piece of bamboo that hung as an amidet 
round his neck, whistled very loud three times. 1 
confess I was somewhat startled, thinking it was a 
signal for some of his companions to come and 
attack us ; but he assured me it was done merely 
with a view to ascertain what success we were 
likely to meet with on our present journey. He 
then dismounted, laid his spear across the ro^id, and 
having said anumber of short prayers, concluded with 
three Toud whistles ; after which he listened for some 
time, as if in expectation of an answer, and receive 
ing none, told us we might proceed without fear» for 
there was no danger." 

Adventures now appeared to crowd upon our tnnr- 
eller. The country through which their road Ixy 
being thickly sprinkled with wild fruit-trees, thev 
amused themselves as they rode slowly along with 
picking and eating the fruit. *'In this pursmt,** 
says Park, " I had wandered a little from my people^ 
and being uncertain whether they were bemre or 
behind me, I hastened to a rising ground to look about 
me. As I was proceeding towards this eminencOf 
two negro horsemen, armed with muskets, came 
galloping from among the bushes. On seeing them 
I made a full stop ; the horsemen did the same ; and 
all three of us seemed equally surprised and con* 
founded at this interview. As I approached them 
their fears increased, and one of them, after casting OB 
me a look of horror, rode off at fi:Ql speed ; the othWy 
in a panic of fear, put his hand over his eyes, and con- 
tinued muttering prayers until his horse, seemingly 
without his ridei^s knowledge, conveyed him slowly 
after his companion. About a mile to the westward 
they fell in with my attendants, to whom they 
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lelated a frightful story ; it seems their fears had 
dressed me m the flowing robes of a tremendous 
spirit ; and one of them affirmed, that when I made 
my appearance, a cold blast of wind came pouring 
down upon him from the sky, like so much cola 
water.** 

Shortly after this they arrived at the capital of 
Kaarta, where he was an object of such extraordi- 
nary curiosity to the populace, the majority of whom 
had never before seen a white man, that they burst 
forcibly into his hut, crowd after crowd. Those 
who had beheld the monster giving way to those 
who had not, until, as he observes, the hut was filled 
and emptied thirteen different times. Here he fpund 
that the war with Bambarra had actually commenced ; 
that all communication between the countries had 
consequently ceased ; and that, if it was his deter- 
mination to persevere, it would be necessary to take 
a circuitous route through the Moorish kingdom of 
Ludamar. The people of Kaarta were Mohamme- 
dans ; but there is a variety in church discipline 
even among these inflexible fanatics; for, instead 
of the fine sonorous voice of the muezzin, by which 
the faithfid are elsewhere summoned to their devo- 
UonSf the hour of prayer was here announced by 
the beating of drums, and blowing through large 
elephant's teeth, hoUowed out in such a manner as 
to resemble bufflehoms. The sound of these horns 
oiD' traveUer thought melodious, and approaching 
nearer to the human voice than any other artificial 
MMmd. Being very desious to depart from the seat 
of war, Park presented his horse-pistols and holsters 
to the king; and on pressing to be dismissed, re- 
ceived in return an escort of eight horsemen to con- 
dnct him to Jarra. Three of the king's sons, with 
two hundred horsemen, kindly undertook to accom- 
pany him a little way on his journey. 
. dn his arrival at Jarra, in the kingdom of Ludamar, 
ha despatched a messenger to Ah, who was then 

Vol. m.— C 
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encamped near Benown, soliciting permission i 
pass unmolested throuf^h his territories ; and havii 
waited fourteen days for his reply, a slave at lengi 
arrived from the chief, affirming that lie had be< 
instructed to conduct the traveller in safeW at I 
as Goomba. His negro, Johnson, here refused i 
follow him any further; and signified his intenlic 
of pushing back without delay to Gambia; i^ 
which Pa^, fearful of the success of his entevpni 
intrusted him with a copy of his journal, reBenrii 
another for himself, directing him to deliver tl 

Sapers to the English on the coast. A portion < 
is baggage and apparel he committed to the cm 
of a slave-merchant at Jarra, who was known 1 
Dr. Laidley. He then departed with his slave-ba 
accompanied by the chiefs messenger. On the rof 
our traveller was robbed once more by the Moor 
who added insult to violence; and when he wi 
nearly perishing for thirst, beat away his fatthfi 
slave from the wells, without permitting him to dra: 
water. 

However, after much fatigue and extraordinai 
privations, they arrived in Ali's camp at BenowB 
where Park was immediately surrounded by crow^ 
of fanatical Moors, attracted partly by cnrioeit; 
partly from a desire to vent their fierce zeal again 
R Christian. ** My arrival," says he, ** was no sooni 
observed than the peonle, who cure w water at the welli 
threw down their buckets ; those in the tents mountt 
their horses, and men, women, and children can 
running or galloping towards me. I soon found mj 
self surrounded by such a crowd, that I could 8caroe| 
move ; one pulled my clothes, another took off m; 
hat ; a third stopped me to examine my waisicot 
buttons, and a fourth called out * La illah el alia] 
Mahamet rasowl allahi,' and signified, in a threaten 
ing manner, that I must repeat those words. W* 
nached at length the king*s tent, where we found i 
freat number of people, men, women, and children 
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assembled. All was sitting on a black leathern 
csshioD, cUppiDg a few hairs from his upper lip-—* 
female attendant holding up a looking-glass before 
him. He appeared to l^ an old man of the Arab 
east, with a long white beard, and he had a sullen 
and indignant aspect. He surveyed me with atten- 
tion, and inquired of the Moors if I could speak 
Arabic ; being answered in the negative, he appeared 
much surprised, and continued silent. The sur- 
rounding attendants, and particularly the ladies, 
were abundantly m6re inquisitive; they asked a 
thousand questions, inspected every part of my 
apparel, searched my pockets, and obliged me to 
unbutton my waistcoat and display the whiteness 
of my skin ; they even counted my toes and fingers, 
as if they doubted whether I was in truth a human 

Ah now, with the base idea of insulting an unpro- 
tected stranger, ordered a wild boar to be brought 
in, which he signified his desire that Park should 
kill and eat. This, well knowing their religious 
prefudices, he of course refused to do ; upon which 
the boys who led in the boar were commanded to 
let it loose upon him, the Moors supposing that there 
exists an inveterate feud between pigs and Chris- 
tians, and that it would immediately run upon and 
gore hioL The boar, however, was more ma^nani- 
■lous. Scorning to attack a defenceless foreigner, 
he no sooner found himself at liberty than, brandish- 
ing his tusks at the natives, he rushed at them in- 
discriminately, and then, to complete the consterna- 
tion, took shelter under the very couch upon which 
the tyrant was sitting. This bold proceeding of the 
unclean beast dissolved the assembly, and the trav« 
eller was led away to the tent of a slave, in front 
of which, not being permitted to enter, he received 
a little food. Here he likewise passed the night 
l^ing upon the sand, surrounded by the curious mul« 
titttcGi. Next day, a hut, constructed with com* 
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Btalks, was given him ; but the abovementioned bosTf 
which had been recaptured, was tied to a stalte in 
the corner of it, as his fittest companion. 

By de^ees, however, the Moors began to concern 
that the Christian might in one wa^ or another be 
rendered useful, but could t>iink of no better em- 
ployment for him than that of a barber. In fhk 
capacity he made his first attempt, in the royal pres- 
ence, on the head of the young prince of Liidamar. 
This dignifiedoffice he had no great desire to monopo- 
lize, and his unskilfulness in performing the opera- 
tion, for he almost at the outset made an incision in the 
young prince's head, quickly reduced him once more 
to the rank of a common mortal. Ali seemed bf 
no means desirous, however, of dispensing altogether 
with his services, wishing perhaps to preserve him 
from the same motives which induce us to preserve 
a wild beast; and therefore, to render his escape 
the more impracticable, took possession of the whcne 
of his baggage, including his gold, amber, watdii 
and one of his pocket compasses ; the other he 
had fortunately buried in the sand composing the 
floor of his hut. The gold and amber were higUy 
gratifying to Moorish avarice, but the pocket com- 
pass soon became an object of superstitious cari- 
osity. " Ali was very desirous to be informed, why 
that small piece of iron, the needle, always points 
to the Great Desert, and I found myself somewhat 
puzzled to answer the question. To have pleaded 
my ignorance, would have created a suspicion that I 
vnshed to conceal the real truth from him ; I ther^ 
fore told him that my mother resided far beyond 
the sands of Sahara, and that while she was aliTet 
the piece of iron would always point that way, and 
serve as a guide to conduct me to her; and that if 
she was dead, it would point to her grave. Ali 
now looked at the compass with redoubled amaie* 
ment; turned it round and round repeatedly, but dih 
serving that it always pointed the same way, lis 
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UhA, it up with great caotion, and retnmed it to ne, 
jnanifesting that he thought there was something of 
magic in it, and that he was afraid of keeping so 
dangerous an instnunent in his possession.*^ 

It now began to be debated between Ali and his 
adrisers what should be done with their prisoner. 
Their decisions were very dissimilar. Some were of 
apinion that he should be put to death ; others that he 
t^ould merely lose his right hand ; while a third party 
thought that his eyes ought to be put out. Ali him- 
aeiff however, determine that matters should remain 
as they were until his queen Fatima, then in the north, 
had seen him. Meanwhile all these reports were 
vdbited to our traveller, and tended not a httle to dis- 
tress and agitate his mind. His demand to be per- 
mittied to depart was formally refused. The accumn- 
Inted horrors of his situation, united with the want of 
food and sleep, at length brought on a fever, by which 
his life was endangered. But his persecution from 
the Moors did not therefore cease. They plucked 
his cloak from him ; they overwhelmed him with 
insults; they tortured him like some ferocious 
animal, for their amusement ; and when, to escape 
from ^s detestable thraldom, he crawled away to a 
short distance from the camp, he ¥ra8 forced back by 
menaces and violence. 

At length, after more than a month's detention at 
Benowm, he was commanded to follow Aii to the 
northenn encampment of Bubaker, on the skirts of 
tbe Great Desert, and on the way endured the ex- 
tremity of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Upon ar- 
riviog at Bi:d)aker, he was shown as a strange animal 
to Fatima; who, though far from being exempt from 
tiie Moorish prejudices against a Christian, or in any 
remarkable degree disposed to humanity, still treated 
him with somewhat greater lenity than the rest of 
the Moors ; and, upon the departure of her husband 
for Jarra, not only obtained him permission to Jois 
the party, bat pfevaHed u^ the ^rant to nskirs 
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him his horse, saddle, and bridle, together with i 

Eart of his apparel. His faithful black boy Den^ 
owever, was taken from him, notwithstanding hii 
animated remonstrances to Ali, who, upon hii 
pressing the point rather warmly, only rephed, tha 
if he did not instantly mount his horse and depart 
he should share the fate of his slave. '* There ii 
something in the frown of a tyrant," says Park 
" which rouses the most secret emotions of thi 
heart; I could not suppress my feelings; and fo 
once entertained an indignant wish to rid the worli 
of such a monster. Poor Demba was not lesi 
affected than myself; he had formed a strong attach 
ment towards me, and had a cheerfulness of dispo 
sition which often beguiled the tedious hours of cap 
tivity; he was likewise a proficient in theBambam 
tongue, and promised, on that account, to be'ol 
great use to me in future. But it was in vain U 
expect any thing favourable to humanity from f 
people who are strangers to its dictates. So haviiif 
shaken hands with this unfortunate boy, and blendec 
my tears with his, assuring him, however, I woulc 
do the best to redeem him, I saw him led off bj 
three of Ali's slaves towards the camp at Bubaker.* 
Upon his arrival at Jarra, where he was short]) 
afterward transferred by Ali to tyrants of a lowei 
grade, his condition, far from being improved, wa« 
only rendered the more intolerable. The city iteelf 
moreover, was in a state of the utmost confusion. 
Malcontents from Kaarta having taken reftige here, 
had recently made an incursion into their native 
country, carried off a large quantity of plunder, and 
thus drawn the vengeance of their king against the 
city. All those who had reason to dread his resent- 
ment were now, therefore, preparing to fly into Bam- 
barra; and Park, whose route lay in the same direc- 
tion, became exceedingly desirous of effecting his 
escape from the Moors, that he might seize upon 
this fortunate occasion of fulfilling the object of his 
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missioii. ** Their departure," says he, speaking of 
the black fugitives, '* was very affecting : the women 
and children crying, the men sullen and dejected, and 
all of them looking back with regret on their native 
town ; and on the weUs and rocks beyond which 
their ambition had never tempted them to stray, and 
where they had laid all their plans of future hap- 

Siness ; all of which they were now forced to aban- 
on, and to seek shelter among strangers." 
Hoping to escape in this confused throng, he 
mounted his horse ; and taking a bag of corn before 
him, rode slowly off along with the townspeople. 
On their arrival at Queira, a village at no great dis- 
tance from the city. Park began to flatter himself 
that he had really eluded the vigilance of his perse- 
cutors ; but before the agreeable idea had got a firm 
footing in his mind, he saw Ali^s chief slave, accom- 
panied by four Moors, arrive, and take up their 
lodgings with the dooty. Johnson, our traveller's 
interpreter, suspecting the design of this visit, sent 
two boys to overhear their conversation, by which 
means he learned that it was their intention to carry 
Park back to Bubaker. Upon this he at once came 
to the desperate resolution to effect his dehverance 
that very night from his pursuers, or to perish in 
the attempt. Johnson, who applauded this determi- 
nation, but wanted the courage to imitate it, was 
nevertheless exceedingly well disposed to aid in 
effecting his master's escape. He therefore under- 
took to keep watch upon the movements of the 
enemy, while Park was preparing for flight. About 
midnight he got all his apparel in readiness, which 
consisted of two shirts, two pair of trousers, two 
pocket-handkerchiefs, an upper and under waistcoat, 
a hat, a pair of half-boots, and a cloak. Besides 
these things he had not in his possession a single 
bead, or any other article, with which to purchase 
food for himself, or provender for his horse: — : 
** About daybreak, Johnson, who had been listening 
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to the Moors all ni^ht, came,'* says he, ^ 
pered to me that they were all asleep. *! 
crisis was now arrived when I was again 
taste the blessings of freedom, or languisl 
days in captivity. A cold sweat moistenet 
head as I thought of the dreadful altem 
reflected that one way or the other, my fat 
decided in the course of the ensuing day 
deliberate was to lose the only chance of 
60 taking up my bundle, I stepped gentl}; 
negroes who were sleeping in the open 
having mounted my horse, I bade Johnsor 
desiring him to take particular care of the 
had intrusted him with, and inform my 
Gambia that he had left me in good heall 
way to Bambarra. I proceeded with grea 
surveying each bush, and frequently list< 
looking behind me for the Moorish horsei 
I was about a mile from the town, when ] 
prised to find myself in the neighbour!] 
korree, belonging to the Moors. The shep 
lowed me for about a mile, hooting and 
stones after me ; and when I was out of th 
and had begun to indulge the pleasing hope 
ing, I was again greatly alarmed to hear : 
h}Uloo behind me ; and looking back I s 
]%oors on horseback, coming after me at i 
whooping and brandishing their double-bai 
I knew it was in vain to think of escaping, ] 
fore turned back and met them ; when twc 
caught hold of my bridle, one on each sid« 
third, presenting his musket, told me Imus 
to Ali." 

It soon appeared, however, that these g 
were merely private robbers, who were fe 
their master had not sufficiently pillaged the 
for, after examining his bundle, and plund 
of his cloak, they bade him begone, and fol 
no further. Too happy to be rid of the 1 
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any rate, he immediately Rtruck into the woods, and 
continued his journey. His joy at thus escaping 
from the Moors was quickly damped by the consid- 
eration that he must very soon be in want of both 
food and water, neither of which could he procure 
without approaching villages or wells, where he 
would almost inevitably encounter his old enemies. 
He therefore pushed on with all the vigour of which 
he was possessed, in the hope of reaching some 
town or village of the kingdom of Bambarra. But 
he already began to experience the tortures of thirst. 
His mouth was parched and inflamed ; a sudden 
dimness, accompanied by symptoms of fainting, 
would frequently come over his eyes; and as his 
horse also was exceedingly fatigued, he began to ap- 
prehend that he should perish of thirst. Some 
shrubs, the leaves of which he chewed to relieve the' 
bomingpain in his mouth and throat, were all found 
to be bitter and of no service. " A little before 
sunset, having reached the top of a gentle rising,'* 
says Park, ** I climbed a high tree, from the topmost 
branches of which I cast a melancholy look over the 
barren wilderness, but without discovering the most 
distant trace of a human dwelling. The same 
dismal uniformity of shrubs and sand every where 
presented itself, and the horizon was level and unin- 
terrupted as that of the sea. 

** Descending from the tree, I found my horse de- 
Touring the stubble and brushwood with great 
aridity; and as I was now too faint to attempt 
walking, and my horse too much fatigued to carry 
me, I thought it but an act of humanity, and perhaps 
the last I should ever have it in my power to perform, 
to take off his bridle and let him shifl for himself; 
in doing which, I was affected with sickness and 

giddiness ; and, faUing upon the sand, felt as if the 
our of death was fast approaching. Here then 
(thought 1), suTter a short but ineffectual struggle, 
termunte all my hopes of being useful in my day 
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and generation — ^here must the short span of my Ufe 
come to an end. I cast, as I believed, a last look on 
the surrounding scene, and while I reflected on the 
awful change that was about to take place, this 
world and its enjoyments seemed to vanish Arom my 
recollection. Nature, however, at length resumed 
its functions ; and on recovering my senses I found 
myself stretched upon the sand, with the bndle still 
in my hand, and the sun just sinking behind the trees* 
I now summoned all my resolution, and determined 
to make another effort to prolong my existence: 
and, as the evening was somewhat cool, I resolved to 
travel as far as my limbs would carry me, in hopes 
of reaching (my only resource) a watering-phfce. 
With this view 1 put the bridle upon my horse, ud 
driving him before me, went slowly along for about 
an hour, when I perceived some lightning from the 
north-east — a most delightful sight, for it promised 
rain. The darkness and lightning increaiBed veiy 
rapidl}*^ ; and in less than an hour I heard the wind 
roaring behind the bushes. 1 had already opened 
my mouth to receive the refreshing drops which I 
expected : but 1 was instantly covered with a cloud 
of sand, driven with such force by the wind as to 
give a very disagreeable sensation to my face and 
arms ; and 1 was obliged to mount my horse aqd 
stop under a bush to prevent being suffocated. The 
sand continued to fly for near an hour in amazing 
quantities, after which I again set forward, and trsr* 
elled with difficulty until ten o'clock. About this 
time I was agreeatiy surprised by some very vivid 
flashes of lightning, followed by a few heavy drops 
of rain. In a little time the sand ceased to fly, and 
I alighted and spread out all my clean clothes to 
collect the rain, which at length I saw would ceiw 
tainly fall. For more than an hour it rained plenti« 
fully, and I quenched my thirst by wringiiig and 
sucking my clothes. 
^There being no moon, it was remarkably dark; so 



ttud I was obliged to lead my horse, and direct my 
way by the compan, which tne lightning enabled me 
to observe. In this manner 1 travelled with tolerable 
expedition imtil past midnight ; when the lightning 
became more distant, and I was under the necessity 
of groping along, to the no small danger of my 
hands and eyes. About two o'clock my horse started 
at somethings and, looking round, I was not a little 
surprised to see a light at a short distance among the 
trees, and supposing it to be a town, T groped along 
the sand in hopes of finding corn-stalks, cotton, or 
other appearances of cultivation, but found none. 
As I approached, 1 perceived a number of other 
lights indifferent places, and began to suspect that I 
hid fallen upon a party of Moors. However, in my 
present situation, I was resolved to see who they 
were, if 1 could do it with safety. I accordingly led 
my horse cautiously towards tlie light, and heard by 
the lowing of the cattle, and the clamorous tongues 
of the herdsmen, that it was a watering-place, and 
most likely belonged to the Moors. Delightful as 
the sound of the human voice was to me, I resolved 
once more to strike into the woods, and rather run 
the risk of perishing with hunger, than trust myself 
again in their hands; but being still thirsty, and 
dreading the approach of the burning day, 1 thought 
it prudent to search for the wells, which I expected 
to find at no great distance. In this pursuit I inad- 
▼ertontly approached so near one of the tents as to 
to be perceived by a woman, who immediately 
screamed out. The people came running to her 
assistance from some of the neighbouring tents, and 
passed so very near me that 1 thought I was discov- 
ered, and hastened again into the woods. 

^ About a mile from this place I heard a loud and 
confused noise, somewhere to the right of my 
course, and in a short time was happy to find it was 
the croaking of frogs, which was heavenly music to 
my ears. I ioUowed the sound, and at daybreak 
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arrived at some shallow muddy pools, so ibil 
frogs that it was difficult to discern the water. T 
noise they made frightened my horse, and I vi 
obliged to keep them quiet by beating the waterwi 
a branch until he had drunk. Having here quench 
my thirst, I ascended a tree, and the mormng bei 
clear, I soon perceived the smoke of the waterii 
place which I had passed in the night, and observ 
another pillar of smoke, east-southeast, distant 
or 14 miles." 

Towards this column of smoke, which, as he n 
informed, arose from a Foulah village, he m 
directed his course; but on arriving at the pUw 
was inhospitably driven from every door, except tt 
of an old woman, who kindly received him into I 
dwelling, and furnished him with food for hinoM 
and with provender for his horse. Even here, ho^ 
ever, the influence of Ali pursued him like his e 
genius. The people who had collected round hi 
while he was eating, began, as he clearly discover 
from their expressions, to form the design of d 
rying him back once more to Benowm or Bubaki 
He therefore hastened his departure, and havi: 
wandered among the woods all day, passed the nig 
under a tree. In this way he continued his joumc 
sometimes meeting with hospitality, but more h 
quently avoiding the dwellings of man, and su 
sisting upon the wild produce of the woods, abd ti 
water of a few pools, to which the croaking of tl 
frogs directed him. 

At length he entered the kingdom of Bamban 
where he found the people more hospitable in pr 
portion as they were more opulent than their neig 
hours. Cultivation was here carried on in a spiriti 
manner and on an extensive scale, and " hungei 
as the natives expressed it, '' was never known 
The country itself was beautiful, intersected on s 
sides by rivulets, which, after a rain-storm, we: 
swelled into rapid streams. Park's horse was no 
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80 attenuated by fatigue that it appeared like a mere 
skeleton, which the traveller, fearing to mount, 
drove before him, as if to scare away the crows. 
The Bambarrans, whose hospitable disposition was 
accompanied by but little delicacy, were iniinitely 
amused at this droll spectacle. Taking him for a 
Moor, they supposed from his appearance that he 
must be one of those religious mendicants who, hav- 
ing performed the pilgrimage to the holy cities, 
thencefor\vard consider themselves fully entitled to 
subsist upon the labours of their industrious co- 
religionists. '' * He has been at Mecca,' said one ; 
'you may see that by his clothes.' Another asked 
if my horse was sick ; a third wished to purchase 
it, &c. So that I believe the very slaves were 
ashamed to be seen in my company." 

However, in spite of all this laughter and ridicule, 
he proceeded on his way, and at length had the satis- 
faction to be informed that on the morrow he should 
see the Niger, denominated Joliba, or the ''Great 
Water," by the natives. Next morning, the 21st of 
July, aher passing through several large villages, he 
saw the smoke ascend over Sego, the capital of Bam- . 
barra, and felt elate with joy at the thought x)f draw- 
ing near so important an object of his mission. " As 
we approached the town," says Park, " I was fortu- 
nate enough to overtake the fugitive Kaartans, to 
whoee kindness I had been so much indebted in my 
Joomey through Bambarra. They readily agreed 
to introduce me to the king, and we rode together 
throogfa some marshy ground, where, as I anxiously 
looked around for the river, one of them called oat 
Oeo affiUi (pee the water) ; and, looking forward, I 
saw with mfinite pleasure the great object of my 
mission, — ^the long sought for, majestic Niger, glit- 
tering to tlMS morning sun, as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward* 
I Imstened to the brink, and, having drunk of the 
water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
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Great Raler of all things for having thus fai 
my endeavours with success.*' 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, consiste 
distinct towns, two on the northern, and t^ 
southern bank of the Niger. The king at t 
resided on the southern bank, while Par) 
rived on the opposite side. The comm 
between the different quarters of the city 
up by means of large canoes, which were c 
passing and repassing; notwithstanding ' 
great was the pressure of passengers, that 
compelled to wait upwards of two hours 
could obtain even a chance of being ferj 
iNEeanwhile, the prospect before him was 
striking in the highest degree. " The vie 
extensive city," te observes, ** the numero 
on the river, the crowded population, and 
vated state of the surrounding country foi 
gether a prospect of civilization and ma| 
which I little expected to find in the bosom ( 

While he was thus waiting for a passage, 
was conveyed to M ansoni^ that a white m; 
the banks of the river commg to see him. 
who seems to have been alarmed at this int 
immediately despatched a messenger, wh 
rected to inform the stranger that he woi 
admitted into the royal presence until th 
of his mission were made known ; and tl 
mean while, he was prohibited from pa 
river. He was likewise told that the kin 
him to seek lodgings in one of the villai 
vicinity of the capital. As there was no al 
he at once set out for the village, where, to 
mortification, he found that no person wo 
him into his house. '* I was regarded wj 
ishment and fear,** he observes, '* and was 
sit all day without victuals in the shade < 
and the mght threatened to be very uncoi 
for the wind rose, and there was great a] 
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of a heav3r rain ; and the wild beasts were so rery 
muneroas in the neighbourhood, that I should have 
been under the necessity of cUmbing up a tree, and 
resting among the branches. About sunset, how- 
ever, as I was preparing to pass the night in this 
manner, and had turned ray horse loose that he might 
graze at liberty, a woman returning from the labours 
o( the field stopped to observe me, and, perceiving 
that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my 
situation, which I briefly explained to her ; where- 
apon, with looks of great compassion, she took up 
my saddle and bridle, and told me to follow her. 
Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted up a 
lamp, spread a mat upon the floor, and told me I might 
remain there for the night. Finding that I was very 
hungry, she said she would procure me something 
to eat ; she accordingly went out, and returned in a 
short time with a very fine fish, which, having 
caused to be half-broiled upon some embers, she 
gave me for supper. The rites of hospitality being 
thus performed towards a stranger in distress, my 
vrorthy benefactress, pointing to the mat, and teUing 
me I might sleep there without apprehension, called 
to the female part of her family, who had stood gaz- 
ing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to re- 
sume their task of spinning cotton, in which they 
continued to employ themselves great part of the 
night. They lightened their labour by songs, one 
of which was composed extempore, for I was myself 
the subject of it ; it was sung by one of the young 
women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally 
translated were these : — *• The winds roared, and the 
rains fell; the poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree ; he has no mother to 
bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn.* Chorus : 
— * Let us pity th§ white man, no mother has he,* 
Ac. Trifling as this recital may appear to the 
reader, to a person in my situation the circumstance 
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was affecting in the highest degree. I was oppressed 
by such unexpected kindness that sleep fled my 
eyes. In the morning I presented my compassion- 
ate landlady with two of the four brass buttons which 
remained on my waistcoat, the only recompense I 
could make her." 

Although Mansong refused to admit our traveller 
into his presence, and seemed at first to neglect himy 
it soon appeared that this conduct did not arise from 
any churlish or inhospitable feelings ; for while he 
persisted in his refusid to see him, and signified his 
pleasure that he should forthwith depart from the 
city, he sent him a present of five thousand cow- 
ries and a guide to Sansanding. Park immediately 
obeyed the royal command, and learned from the 
conversation of his guide on the way, that the king's 
motives for thus dismissing him without an audience 
were at once prudent and liberal, since he feared 
that by the least show of favour he should excite the 
jealousy and envy of the Moorish inhabitants, from 
whose inveterate malice he might be unable to pro- 
tect him. 

With this guide he proceeded to Sansanding, where 
he was hospitably received by the dooty, and would, 
as the king's stranger, have enjoyed much quiet and 
consideration, had he not had the misfortune to meet 
with some of tiis old enemies the Moors, who in- 
sisted on conducting him to the mosque, and con- 
verting him into a Mohammedan at once. However, 
the dooty, by exerting his authority, freed him from 
these fanatics, and ordered a sheep to be killed, and 
part of it dressed for his supper. " About midnight, 
when the Moors had left me," says Park, " he paid 
me a visit, and with mucli earnestness desired me 
to write him a saphie. ' If a Moor's saphie is good,* 
said this hospitable old man, * a white man's must 
needs be better.' I readily furnished him with one 
possessed of all the virtues I could concentrate, for 
it contained the Lord's Prayer. The pen with which 
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it WIS written was made of a reed, a little charcoal 
and ffum-water made very tolerable ink, and a thin 
board answered the purpose of paper.*' 

From Sansanding he departed early in the morn- 
ing, before the Moors were stirring. The road now 
lay through the woods, and the guide, who under- 
stood the dangers of the way, mov^ forward with 
the greatest circumspection, frequently stopping and 
lookmjg under the bushes. Upon observing this. 
Park inquired the reason, and was told that Uons 
were very plentiful in that part of the country, and 
very often attacked travellers in the woods. While 
they were conversing on this subject Park discov- 
ered a camelopard at a little distance, the fore-legs 
of which, from a hasty glance, appeared much longer 
than the hinder. '' Shortly after this,** says he, '' as 
we were crossing a large open plain where there 
were a few scattered bushes, my guide, who was a 
little way before me, wheeled his horse round in a 
moment, calling out something in the Foulah lan- 
guage which I did not understand. I inquired in 
Mandingo what he meant. ' Wara biUi billi* (a very 
large Uon) ! said he, and made signs for me to ride 
away. But my horse was too much fatigued ; so 
we rode slowly past the bush from which the animal 
had ffiven us the alarm. Not seeing any thing my- 
self, however, I thought my guide had been mistaken, 
when the Foulah suddenly put his hand to his mouth, 
exclaiming, * Saubah an aUuhi* (God preserve us) ! 
and to my great surprise I then perceived a large 
red lion at a ^ort distance from the bush, with his 
head couched between his fore-paws. 1 expected 
he would instantly spring upon me, and instinctiviely 
pulled my feet from my stirrups to throw myself on 
the ground, that my horse might become the victim 
rather than myself. But it is probable the Uon was 
not hungry ; for he quietly suffered us to pass, though 
we were fairly within his reach." 

About sunset they arrived at Moodiboo, **a de* 
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lightful villafre on the banks of the Niger, command- 
ing a view of the river for many milQS, both to the 
east and west. The small green islands, the peace- 
ful retreat of some industrious Foulahs, whose cattle 
were here secure from the attacks of wild beasts, 
and the majestic breadth of the river, which is here 
much larger than at Sego, render the situation one 
of the most enchanting in the world.'' Park was 
now so worn out with fatigue and suffering, that his 
landlord, fearing he might die in his house, hurried 
him away, though he was scarcely able to walk, and 
his horse still less able to carry him. In fact, they 
had not proceeded far before the poor beast fell 
down, and could no more be made to rise ; so that, 
taking off his saddle and bridle, our traveller with 
extreme reluctance abandoned him to his fate, and 
began to toil along on foot after his guide. In this 
way they reached Kea, a small fishiug- village on the 
Niger, where Park embarked in a fisherman's canoe 
which was going down the stream, while the guide 
returned to Sego. 

In this canoe our traveller reached Moorzan, 
whence he was conveyed across the river to Silla, a 
large town on the opposite shore. It was with great 
difficulty that he here obtained admission into the 
strangers' room of the dooty's house, a damp, unp 
comfortable place, where he had a severe paroxysm 
of fever duriiig the night. Here his resolution and 
energy, of which no tr?#7eller ever possessed a larger 
share, began at length to fail. No hope of success 
remained. He therefore, with extreme sorrow and 
anguish of mind, determined on returning whence be 
had come ; but let me lay before the reader his own 
simple and manly account of the matter, which can- 
not fail to impress even the most insensible with 
veneration for a degree of courage and intrepidity 
amounting to heroism. " Worn down by sickness, 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue, half-naked, and 
without any article of value by which I might pio- 
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cure provisions, clothes, or lodging, I began,** says 
Park, ^' to reflect seriously on my situation. I was 
now convinced by painful experience that the obsta^ 
cles to my further progress were insurmountable. 
The tropical rains had already set in with all their 
violence ; the rice-grounds and swamps were already 
overflowed ; and in a few days more travelling of 
every kind except by water would be completely ob- 
structed. The cowries which remained of the King 
of Bambarra's present were not suflScient to hire a 
canoe for any great distance ; and I had but Uttle 
hopes of subsisting by charity in a country where 
the Moors have such influence. But, above all, I 
perceived I was advancing more and more within the 
power of those merciless fanatics ; and from my re- 
ception both at Sego and Sansanding, I was appre- 
hensive that, in attempting to reach even Jeun6 (un- 
less under the protection of some man of consequence 
among them, which I had no means of obtaining), I 
should sacrifice my life to no purpose ; for my dis- 
coveries would pensh with me. The prospect either 
way was gloomy. In returning to the Gambia, a 
journey on foot of many hundi^ miles presented 
itself to my contemplation, through regions and 
countries unknown. Nevertheless, this seemed to 
be the only alternative ; for I saw inevitable destruc- 
tion in attempting to proceed to the eastward. With 
this conviction on my mind, I hope my readers vnll 
acknowledge I did right in going no farther. I had 
made every exertion to execute my mission in its 
fullest extent which prudence could justify. Had 
there been the most distant prospect of a successful 
termination, neither the unavoidable hardships of 
the journey nor the dangers of a second captivity 
should have forced me to desist. This, however, 
necessity compelled me to do." 

When he had come to this resolution, he thought 
it Encumbent upon him before he left Silla to collect 
whatever information might be within his reach re- 
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specting the further course of the Niger, and t] 
situation and extent of the various kingdoms in i 
vicinity. Subsequent travellers have solved t] 
problem, the honour of explaining which was deni* 
to Park. We now know that this great river, aft 
having flowed to a considerable distance eastwa 
of Timbuctoo, makes a bend or elbow like the Be 
rampooter, and, after pursuing a south-westei 
course, falls into the Atlantic Ocean on the coast • 
Benin. 

On the 30th of July our traveller commenced I 
return westward, by the same route through whi< 
he had reached Silla. In a few days he recover 
his horse, which had in some measure regained i 
strength, though it was still too weak to be ridde 
The rainy season having now set in, the whole 
the plain country was quickly inundated; so th 
our traveller was often in danger of losing his w; 
while traversing savannahs many miles m extei 
knee-deep in water. In several places he wad 
breast-deep across the swamps. The huts of t; 
villages in which he passed the night, being undc 
mined or softened by the rain, often fell in ; and tl 
noise of their fall sometimes kept him awake, e 
pecting that his own might be the next. His situ 
tion was now even worse than during his progre 
eastward. A report had been widely circulated th 
he was a spy, in consequence of which he was 
some places civilly refused admittance into tl 
towns, in others repulsed from the gates with vi 
lence ; so that he now appeared inevitably doom 
to perish of hunger. However, when the fatal ho 
seemed at hand, some charitable being always a 
peared with a poor but seasonable supply, such, pi 
naps, as a little raw com, which prolonged his li) 
and supplied him with strength to achieve his mem 
rable journey. " On the evening of the 15th of A 
gust I arrived,*^ says Park, '' at a small villaffe call 
Song, the surly inhabitants of which would not i 
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ceive me, nor so much as permit me to enter the 
gate ; but as lions were very numerous in this neigh- 
bourhoodt and I had frequently in the course of the 
day seen the impression of their feet upon the road, 
1 resolved to stay in the vicinity or the village* 
Having collected some grass for my horse, I accord- 
ingly &d down under a tree by the gate. About 
ten o*clock I heard the hollow roar of a lion at no 
great distance, and attempted to open the gate ; but 
the people from within told me that no person must 
attempt to enter the gate without the dooty's per- 
mission. 1 begged them to inform the dooty that a 
lion was approaching the village, and I hoped he 
would allow me to come within the gate. I waited 
for an answer to this message with great anxiety $ 
for the lion kept pDwling round the village, and 
once advanced so very near me that I hesurd him' 
rustling among the grass, and climbed the tree for 
safety. About midnight the dooty with some of his 
people opened the gate, and desired me to come in. 
They were convinced, they said, I was not a Moorf 
for no Moor ever waited any time at the gate of a 
village without cursing the inhabitants." 

The history of this journey now becomes nothing 
more than a repetition of similar sufferings. Hunger, 
fatigue, and depression of spirits attack the traveller 
by turns. Nothing, however, subdues his courage. 
Obstacle after obstacle yields to his persevering in- 
trepidity, and he pushes forward with invincible 
ardour towards the coast. In one place, at the re- 
quest of a native who had grown opulent by indus- 
trious application to commerce, he wrote charms for 
a good supper ; and, finding the contrivance produc- 
tive, continued the practice next day for small pres- 
ents of various kinds. On other occasions, where 
superstition did not come to his aid, humanity inter- 
posed, and snatched him from starvation. At Bam- 
makoo he was hospitably treated, even by a Moor, 
who, having travelled to Rio Grande, had conversed 
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with Christians, and conceived a favourable ide 
their character. The rains had now increased 
Niger to a vast size, and rendered impassable alo 
every road ; but, as our traveller's finances had 1 
been exhausted, he found himself compelled to ; 
ceed, the charity of the natives not extending sc 
as to the maintaining of a stranger for sev 
months. The ordinary roads being t>bstnicted 
the rains, the only practicable route, wild, dre 
and desolate, lay over steril rocky mountains, < 
which, it was feared, a horse could not pass. 

Finding that a singing-man was about to proc 
by this road to Sibidooloo, Park placed himself ui 
his guidance, and quitted Bammakoo. He had 
proceeded far, however, before his companion, i 
ing that he had taken the wrong .)ath, escaped am 
the rocks, and left him to find his way how he mi 
He soon arrived at a village, where he was en 
tained with hospitality, and where he passed 
night. Next day, as he was quietly pursuing 
course, a troop of peasants presented themsel 
whom he at first took for elephant-hunters, but ^ 
very shortly proved themselves to be banditti. 1 
tending to arrest him in the name of the King of 
Foulahs, they commanded him to follow them, u 
having reached a dark lonely part of a wood, on< 
them exclaimed in the Mandingo language, '* H 
place will do!" and immediately snatched his 
from his head. '* Though I was by no means : 
from apprehension,*^ says Park, " yet I was resol 
to show as few signs of fear as possible ; and th* 
fore told them, that unless my hat was retumei 
me 1 should proceed no farther. But before I 
time to receive an answer another drew a knife, i 
seizing upon a metsd button which remained u 
my waistcoat, cut it off, and put it into his pocl 
Their intentions were now obvious ; and I thou 
that the easier they were permitted to rob me 
erery thing the less I had to fear. I therei 
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allowed them to search my pockets without resist- 
ance, and examine every part of my apparel, which 
they did with the most scrupulous exactness. But, 
observinjg^ that I had one waistcoat under another, 
they insisted that I should cast them both off; and 
at last, to make sure work, stripped me quite naked. 
Even my half-boots, {hough the sole of one of them 
was tied on to my foot with a broken bridle-rein, 
were minutely inspected. While they were exam- 
ining the plunder, I begged them with great earnest- 
ness to rettkm my pocket-compass; but when I 
pointed it out to them, as it was lying on the ground, 
one of the banditti, thinking I was about to take it 
up, cocked his musket, and swore he would lay me 
dead upon the spot if I presumed to put my hand 
upon it. After this, some of them went away with 
my horse, and the remainder stood considering 
whetiiier they should leave me quite naked, or allow 
me something to shelter me from the sun. Humanity 
at last prevailed ; they returned me the worst of the 
two shirts and a pair of trousers ; and, as they went 
Bway, one of them threw back my hat, in the crown 
of which I kept my memorandums ; and this was 
probably the reason why they did not wish to 
keep it.** 

This was the most terrible misfortune that had 
hitherto befallen him, and at first, his mind appeared 
to sink under the united influence of grief and terror. 
For a while he sat in sullen dejection, half-persuaded 
that he had no alternative but to lie down and perish. 
Presently, however, thoughts of reUgion, and a re- 
liance upon Providence, succeeding this extreme 
dejection, his mind gradually regained its fervent 
tone: — 

**I was, indeed, a stranger," he thought, "in a 
strange land ; yet I was still under the protecting 
eye of that Providence, who has condescended to 
ckn himself the stranger's friend. At this moment, 
painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
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beauty of a small moss in fructification irresistibly 
cauffht my eye. I mention this to show from what 
trifling circumstances the mind will sometimes de- 
rive consolation; for though the whole plant was 
not larger tlian the top of one of my fingers, I could 
not contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots, leaves, and capsula without admiration. Can 
that Being (thought I) who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, 
look with unconcern upon the situation and suffer- 
ings of creatures formed after his own imaflel 
Surely not ! Reflections like these would not alfow 
me to despair ; I started up, and, disregarding both 
danger and fatigue, travelled forwards, assur^ that 
relief was at hand ; and I was not disappointed.^ 

On arriving at Sibidooloo, Park related to the 
mansa, or chief of the town, the misfortune which 
had befallen him. This humane and excellent man, 
having heard him patiently to an end, took the pipe 
from his mouth, and tossing up the sleeve of his coat 
with an indignant air, "Sit down," said he, **yon 
shall have every thing restored to you ; I have sworn 
it." He then took the necessary measures for the 
recovery of the traveller's property, and invited him 
to partake of his hospitable fare until this should 
have been effected. After spending a few days at 
this place, without hearing any news of his horse or 
other property, our traveller removed to a distant 
village, where he remained until the whole was dis- 
covered and restored to him, with the exception of 
his pocket compass, which had been In'oken to pieces 
Having nothing else to bestow upon his hospitable 
landlords, he gave his horse to one, and his saddle 
and bridle to the other : and then taking his leare, 
proceeded on foot to Kamalia. At this town, ro- 
mantically situated at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
he foimd a slave-merchant, who, intending to de- 
scend to the coast witli a small caravan in the be* 
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ginning of the dry season, offered our traveller an 
asylum until he should set out. Conceiving that it 
would be impossible to proceed during the rains* 
Park accepted his kind proposal, and promised in 
return to give him the price of a slave upon their 
arrival on . the coast. Here a fever, which had for 
some time menaced him, manifested itself with great 
violence, and continued to torment him during the 
whole season of the rains. His landlord, meanwhile, 
exerted himself to keep up his hopes, and having 
by some means or another obtained possession of an 
English Common Prayer Book, he communicated the 
use of it to Park, who was tlius enabled to beguile 
the gloomy hours of his solitude and sickness. At 
length the rains became Jess frequent, and the fever 
abated, so that he coidd move out to e.i\joy the fresh 
air in the fields. 

On the 10th of April, Karfa, the slave-merchant, 
having collected his slaves, and completed all neces- 
sary preparations, set out towards tne coast, taking 
our traveller, to whom his behaviour had always 
bewi marked by the greatest kindness, along with 
hijn. Their road led them across a vast wilderness, 
where the suffering of everv member of the cara- 
van, and more particularly of the slaves, were most 
exquisite ; but affliction was far from having taught 
ihem commiseration, for a fine young female slave, 
fainting from fatigue, had no sooner signified her 
inability to go on, than the universal cry of the cara- 
van was, ^ cut her throat, cut her throat/* By the 
interposition of Karfa her life was spared, but she 
was abandoned on the road, where she was no doubt 
soon devoured by wild beasts. At length, after a 
long, toilsome journey, Karfa succeeded in fViifilling 
his promise, and conducted our traveller safe to 
Pisania, where the good old man was overwhelmed 
with the gratitude of his guest. Park now took his 
passage in an American vessel, and on arriving in 
the West Indies, quitted this ship for a packet bound 
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for Falmouth, where he arrived on the 22d of Decern 
ber, 1797, after an absence of two years and seve: 
months. 

Immediately on his landing he hastened to Lor 
don, where he arrived before dayUght on the morr 
ing of Christmas-day. It being too early an hou 
to call on his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, he strolle 
about for some time in the neighbouring streets 
At length, finding one of the entrances into the gai 
dens of the British Museum accidentally open, h 
went in and walked about there for some time. ] 
happened that Mr. Dickson, who had the care o 
those gardens, went there early that morning o 
some trifling business. What must have been hi 
emotions on beholding, at that extraordinary tim 
and place, the vision, as it must at first have a{ 
peared, of his long lost friend, the object of so man 
anxious reflections, and whom he had long numbere 
with the dead. 

He was now received with distinguished honoi] 
by the African Association, and the various literar 
men whom he met with in London. In the mea 
time his travels, which the Association permitte 
him to publish on his own account, were announced 
and both during his stay in London, and the vis 
which he paid to his friends in Scotland, all hi 
leisure hours were devoted to the compiling an 
arranging of the materials for the work. It appeare 
in the spring of 1799, and immediately acquired tlu 
degree of- popularity which it has ever since mail 
tained. In the composition of his travels, howeve: 
he was assisted by Bryan Edwards, author of a " Hii 
tory of the West Indies," an advocate of the slavi 
trade, in deference to whom Park is said to ha? 
suppressed his own opinions, which had a contrar 
tendency. The apology offered for this mean con 
pliance is, that Bryan Edwards, being secretary t 
the African Association, had it in his power greatl 
to influence the future fortunes of our traveUer. 
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should prefer supposing^, that his arguments produced 
a temporary conviction upon Paric's mind, unless 
some more convincing proof than has yet beea 
brought forward could be adduced to substantiate 
the accusation of so remarkable a deficiency of 
moral courage in a man in whom, on all other occa^ 
sions, courage seemed to be the prevailing virtue. 

However this ■ may be, Park again returned to 
Scotland soon after the publication of his travels, 
where, on the 2d of August, 1790, he married one 
of the daughters of Mr. Anderson, of Selkirk, with 
whom he had served his apprenticeship. He now 
seemed to have forgotten his ambitious feelings, ajid 
for more than two years resided on the farm at 
Fo wlshiels, with his mother and one of his brothers. 
He then removed to the town of Peebles, where he 
resumed the practice of his profession, and seems, 
in a short time, to have acquired a good share of the 
business of the place. But it will easily be imagined 
that the quiet obscure life of a country surgeon 
could possess no charms for an ardent ambitious 
mind like Park*s. He longed to be performing upon 
some more stirring scene. In this dreary solitude, 
therefore, where the indulgence of day-dreams 
would appear to have been his principal amusement, 
scheme after scheme seems to have presented itself 
to his mind, each giving way in its turn to another 
equally impracticable. At length he received, through 
the medium of Sir Joseph Banks, intelligence that 
the African Association were once more about to 
send a mission into the interior of Africa, for the 
purpose of penetrating to and navigating the Niger; 
and that, in case government should enter into the 
plan, he himself would certainly be recommended as 
the person proper to be employed for canying it 
into execution. 

Dilatoriness is too frequently the characteristic of 
the proceedings of great public bodies. The first 
idea of this new mission was conceived in 1801, but 
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it was no until the beginning of 1805 that the expe- 
dition was ultimately determined on» when Park re- 
ceived from Lord Camden his appointment as its 
chief conductor. " For the better enabling jrou to 
execute this service/' says his lordship, ^ his mar 
jesty has granted you the brevet commission of 
captain in Africa, and has also granted a similar 
commission of lieutenant to Mr. Alexander Ander- 
son, whom you have recommended as a proper per- 
son to accompany you. Mr. Scott has also been 
selected to attend you as draughtsman. You are 
hereby empowered to enlist with you for this expe- 
dition any number you think proper of the garrison 
at Goree, not exceeding forty-five, which the com- 
mandant of that island will be ordered to place under 
your command, giving them such bounties or en- 
couragement as may be necessary to induce them 
cheerfully to join with you in the expedition." 

Five thousand pounds were at the same time 
placed at Park's disposal, and further directions 
given him respecting the course and line of conduct 
he was expected to pursue. With these instructions 
Park and his companions proceeded to Portsmouth* 
where they were joined by four or five artificers, 
appointed for the service from the dock-yards. They 
sailed on the 30th of January, and on the 28tti of 
April arrived at Pisania. Here they made prepara* 
tions for entering the interior. The party consisted 
of forty men, two lieutenants, a draughtsman, a 
guide, and Park himself. Their provisions and mer- 
chandise were carried by asses, and they had horses 
for themselves. Thus appointed, they left Pisania 
on the 4ih of May. It was yery quickly discovered, 
however, that their asses were unequal to the task 
imposed upon them ; some lay down, others kicked 
off their burdens, and it became necessary to increase 
the number of these vicious animals. 

At Bady, a town in the interior frontier of WooUi, 
they were led into a quarrel with the Carauba, or 
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chief of the town, respectmg the amount of duties to 
be paid by their caravan, in which, though the con- 
duct of tne African was rude and peremptory, the 
travellers were clearly in the wrong. A few days 
after this affair the caravan had an adventure with a 
new species of enem^. On the 24th of May they 
reached a place which they denominated Bee's 
Creek, where they halted with the intention of en- 
camping there. ^ We had no sooner unloaded the 
asses at the creek,*' says Park, *'than some of 
Isaaco's people, being in search of honey, unfor- 
tunately disturbed a large swarm of bees near where 
the coi&e had halted. The bees came out in im- 
mense numbers, and attacked men and beasts at the 
same time. Luckily, most of the asses were loose, 
and galloped up the valley ; but the horses and peo- 
ple were very much stung, and obliged to scamper 
in all directions. The fire which had been kindled 
for cooking, having been deserted, spread and set 
fire to the bamboos ; and our baggage had like to 
have been burnt. In fact, for half an hour the bees 
seemed to have put an end to our journey. 

**In the evening, when the bees became less 
troublesome, and we could venture to collect our 
cattle, we found that many of them were very much 
stung and swelled about the head. Three asses 
were missing ; one died in the evening and one next 
morning, and we were compelled to leave one at 
Sibikillin ; in all six : besides which, our guide lost 
his horse, and many of the people were very much 
stung about the face and hands.^' 

About the middle of June the rauis began to set in, 
accompanied by violent tornadoes. The earth was 
quickly covered with water. The soldiers were af- 
fected with vomiting, or with an irresistible inchna- 
tion to sleep. Our traveller liimself was affected in 
a similar manner during the storm, and, notwith- 
standing that he used every exertion to keep away 
heavinessy at length fell asleep on the damp ground. 
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The soldiers did the same thin^. In the morning 
twelve of them were sick. In this vicinity he saw 
many pits, from which gold was obtained in large 
quantities by washing. As the caravan proceedeo, 
many of the soldiers growing delirious, or too weak 
to continue the march, were left behind to the care 
of the natives ; while others died on the road, or 
were drowned in the rivers. Some, still more un- 
fortunate if possible, were lost in the woods, where 
they were no doubt devoured by wild beasts. Mean- 
while tlie natives, who imagined that the caravan 
contained prodigious wealth, hung upon their march, 
pluiHleted them at every turn, and as often as they 
appeared too weak to resist, endeavoured to extort 
presents from them. 

The condition of the men now became desperate. 
Day after day some poor wretch was abandoned to 
his fate, some in one way, some in another. I give 
one exarhple which may serve for the whole. 
" Three miles east of the village of Koombandi,'* 
says Park, "WiUiam Alston, one of the seamen 
wliom I received from his majesty's ship Squirrel, 
became so faint that he fell from his ass, and allowed 
tlie ass to nm away. Set him on my horse, but 
found he could not sit without holding him. Re« 

E laced him on the ass, but he still tumbled off. Put 
im again on the horse, and made one man hold him 
upright while I led the horse ; but, as he made no 
exertion to hold himself erect, it was impossible to 
keep liim on the horse, and after repeated tumbles 
he begged to be left in the woods till morning. I 
left a loaded pistol with him, and put some cartrid^s 
into the crown of his hat." 

In crossing the Wondu the caravan was nearly 
deprived of its guide in the following manner: 
*' Our guide, Isaaco, was very active in pushing the 
asses into the water, and shoving along the canoe ; 
but as he was afraid that we could not have them 
all carried over in the course of the day, he attempted 
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to drive six of the asses across the river farther 
down, where the water was shallower. When he 
had reached the middle of the river, a crocodile rose 
close to him, and instantly seizing him by the left 
thigh, pulled him under water. With wonderful 
presence of mind he felt the head of the animal, and 
thrust his finger into its eye, on which it quitted its 
hold, and Isaaco attempted to reach the farther shorey 
eallioff loudly for a knife. But the crocodile re- 
turned and seized him by the other thigh, and again 
pulled him under water; he had recourse to the 
same expedient, and thrust his fingers into its eyes 
with sucn violence that it again quitted him ; when 
it arose, flounced about on the surface of the water 
as if stupid, and then swam down the middle of the 
river. Isaaco proceeded to the other side, bleeding 
very much." 

This event retarded for several days the march of 
the caravan. Besides, Park himself was attacked 
with fever, and their provisions, moreover, were now 
reduced to so low an ebb, tliat upon examination it 
was found that no more than rice for two days re« 
mained in their possession. This deficiency was, 
therefore, to be immediately supplied. Two persons 
were sent away with an ass to a distant village for 
rice, and in the mean time our traveller devoted his 
attentions to the wounds of the guide. The sailor 
who had been abandoned in the woods here rejoined 
the caravan quite naked, having been robbed of his 
elothes by the natives. The audacity of these 
thieves was extraordinary. In ascending an emi- 
nence two miles from Maniakono, Park himself was 
rob^)^ in a very characteristic manner : — " As I was 
holding my musket carelessly in my hand, and look- 
ing round,*' says he, " two of Numma's sons came 
up to me ; one of them requested me to give him 
some snuff; at this instant the other (called Woo- 
•aha), cominff up behind me, snatched the musket 
IhMn my handy and ran off with it I instantly sprung 
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from the saddle and followed him with my sword, 
calling to Mr. Anderson to ride back, and tell some 
of the people to look after my horse. Mr. Anderson 
^ot within musket-shot of him; but, seeing it was 
Nuinma's son, had some doubts about shootmg hiniy 
and called to me if he should fire. Luckily I did 
not hear him, or I might possibly have recovered my 
musket at the risk of a long palaver, and perhaps 
the loss of half our baggage. The thief accordingly 
made his escape among the rocks ; and when I re- 
turned to my horse, I found the other of the royal 
descendants hjid stolen my coat." 

Their condition was now exceedingly distressing. 
Not only the soldiers and sailors, but Scott and An- 
derson began to lag behind, being attacked by fever, 
the first effect of which in those countries is to de- 
prive the sufferer of his energies. Having remained 
for some time by the wayside with his dying friend, 
he placed him, when his strength appeared for a mo- 
ment to return, upon his horse, and pushed forward 
towards their proposed halting-place, leading the 
horse by the bridle. " We had not proceeded above 
a mile," says Park, " before we heard on our left a 
noise very much like the bsirking of a large mastiff^ 
but ending in a hiss like the fuff * of a cat. I thoo^t 
it must be some large monkey ; and was observing 
to Mr. Anderson, * What a bouncing fellow that must 
be,' when we heard another bark nearer to us, and 
presently a third still nearer, accompanied with a 
growl. I now suspected some wild beast meant to 
attack us, but could not conjecture of what species 
it was likely to be. We had not proceeded a hun- 
dred yards farther, when, coming to an opening in 
the bushes, I was not a little surprised to see t^ee 
lions coming towards us. They were not so red as 
the lion I had formerly seen in Bambarra, but of a 
dusky colour, like that of an ass. They were very 

* Fuff' is an expremiye Scotch word, applicable in ita orifiitil 
to the exploaiTe noiae wbich a eatmakw ia flyinf at • dof. 
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large, and came boundinff over the long grass, not 
one after another, but aU abreast of each other. I 
was afraid, if I allowed them to come too near us, 
and my piece should miss fire, that we should all be 
devoured by them. 1 therefore let ffo the bridle, and 
walked forwards to meet them. As soon as they 
were within a long shot of me, I fired at the centre 
one. I do not think I hit him ; but they all stopped, 
looked at each other, and then bounded away a few 
paces, when one of them stopped and looked back 
at me. 1 was too busy in loading my piece to ob- 
serve their motions as they went away, and was 
very happy to see the last of them march slowly off 
among the bushes. We had not proceeded above 
half a mile farther when we heard another bark and 
growl close to us among the bushes. This was, 
doubtless, one of the lions before seen ; and I was 
afraid they would follow us till dark, when they 
would have too many opportunities of springing 
on us unawares. We however heard no more of 
them." 

At length, from the brow of a hill. Park had once 
more the satisfaction of beholding the Niger, rolling 
its immense stream along tlie phiin. But he was in 
no mood of mind to triumph at the sight. The ma- 
jority of his companions had fallen on the way ; of 
thirty-four soldiers and four carpenters who left the 
Gambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter reached 
the Niger. With this miserable remnant of his 
original force he descended the hill, and pitched his 
tents near the town of Bambakoo. Here some of 
tlie party embarked in canoes on the Niger, while 
others proceeded by land to the neighbourhood of 
Sego, which they reached on the 19th of September. 
Mansong was still king of Bambarra; and being 
highly gratified with their presents, not only gave 
them permission to build a boat on the Niger at 
ndiatever town they pleased, but engaged to protect, 

fiur as hii power extended, the trcule of the whites 
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in the interior. Park selected Sansanding 38 the 
place most eli^bie for building the l)oat, and removed 
thither as quickly as possible. Here immediately 
on his arrival he opened a shop, exhibiting a choice 
assortment of European goods, which sold so well 
among the natives that his success excited the envy 
of the Jinnic people, the Moors, and the other mer- 
chants of the place, who offered Mansong mer- 
chandise to a much greater value than the presents 
made him by Park, if he would either kill the stran- 
gers or drive them out of the country. Mansong, 
however, rejected the offer. " From the 8th to the 
16th nothing of consequence occurred ; I found my 
shop every day more and more crowded with cus- 
tomers ; and such was my run of business, that I 
was sometimes forced to employ three tellers at 
once to count my cash. I turned one market-day 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
pieces of money (cowries)." 

Park now received intelligence of the death of 
Mr. Scott, who had been left behind near Bambakoo. 
Mansong very soon convinced the traveller that he 
understood the art of receiving presents much better 
than that of returning them ; for upon being re* 
quested to furnish a canoe in which the missioni 
now reduced to a very small number, might embaiii 
on the Niger, he sent one after another several half- 
rotten barks ; two of which Park, seeing no hope of 
getting better, was at length compelled to aGceptp 
and with these he constructed what he termed a 
schooner. Shortly after this he lost his friend An- 
derson, upon whose death ** I felt myself," says hep 
^ as if left a second time lonely and friendless amid 
the wilds of Africa." Dreary and perilous as was 
his position, however, he still determined to perse* 
vere. His companions were now reduced to four, 
Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers, one of whom 
was deranged in his mind ; yet with this wretched 
remnant of a detachment which, it must be con- 
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fenaedf had been thus thinned, or rather annihilated, 
by his own ill management and want of foresight, 
he purposed following the course of the Niger to its 
termination, whether that should prove to be in 
some great lake or inland sea, or, as he rather be- 
lieved, in the Atlantic Ocean. And this voyage, 
says one of his biographers, one of the most for- 
midable ever attempted, was to be undertaken in a 
crazy and ill-appointed vessel, manned by a few ne- 
groes and a few Europeans ! 

On the 16th of November, having completed all 
the necessary preparations for his voyage, our trav- 
eller put the nnisning hand to his journal ; and in 
the interval between that and his embarkation, 
which seems to have taken place on the 19th, wrote 
several letters to England. These letters, together 
with the journal, were then deUvered to his guide 
Isaaco, by whom they were conveyed to the Gam- 
bia, from whence they were transmitted to England ; 
after which nothing certain or authentic can be said 
to have been heard either of Park or the expedition. 
In 1806, however, vague accounts of the death of 
Park and his companions were brought to the 
British settlements on the coast by the native 
traders from the interior ; but several years elapsed 
without any further intelligence being obtained. At 
length* in 1810, Colonel Maxwell, governor of Sene- 
geXt despatched Paik's guide, Isaaco, into the inte- 
nor, for the purpose of ascertaining the truth or 
falsehood of the reports which prevailed, and, should 
they prove correct, of collecting information respect- 
ing the place and manner of the catastrophe. 

After an absence of one year and eight months 
Isaaco returned to ^negal, and delivered to the 
governor a journal of his proceedings, including a 
narrative which he had received from Amadi Fatou- 
ma, the guide who accompanied Park from San* 
ganding down the Niger. The particulars of Isaaco's 
adventures it is altogether unnecessary to describe. 
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He found Amadi Fatouma at Madina, a village dis- 
tant a few hours from Sansandin^. On seeing 
iHaaco, and hearing the name of Park, he besan to 
weep ; and his first words were, " They are all dead." 
The recollection of the melancholy transaction ap- 
peared to affect him in an extraordinary manner, 
and it was with the utmost reluctance that he at 
lenpth consented to recall to memory an event which 
he seemed pecniliarly desirous of delivering over to 
oblivion. However, upon the pressinor entreaties of 
Isaaco, he narrated circumstantially what had taken 
place. Upon leavini? Sansandin^f, there were, he 
said, nine persons in the canoe ; Park, Martyn, three 
other white men, three slaves, and himself as their 
guide and interpreter. They had proceeded but a 
very little way down the river before they were 
pursued and attacked by the Africans in canoes, par- 
ticularly in passing Timbuctoo, where a great num- 
ber of the natives were killed. Shortly after pass- 
ing Goronmo, they lost one white man by sickness. 
They were now, therefore, reduced to eight ; bat as 
each person liad always fifteen muskets loaded and 
ready for action, they were still formidable to their 
enemies. 

As Park had laid in a considerable quantity of pro- 
visions previous to his leaving Sansanding, he was 
enabled to proceed for several days without stopping 
at any place, which is the only circumstance thai 
can account for his passing in safety through the 
country of so many hostile nations. At fongthy 
however, their wants compelled them to have some 
communication with the snore. " We came," says 
Amadi Fatouma, ''near a sjnall island, and saw 
some of the natives ; I was sent on shore to buy 
some milk. When I got among them, I saw two 
canoes go on board to sell fresh provisions, such as 
fowls, rice, &c. One of the natives wanted to kill 
me, and at last he took hold of me, and said I was 
his prisoner. Mr. Park, seeing what was pasaiiig 
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on shore, snspected the truth. He stopped the two 
canoes and people ; telling the latter, that if they 
should kill me, or keep me prisoner on shore, he 
would kill them all, and carry their canoes away 
with him. Those on shore, suspecting Mr. Park's 
intentions, sent me off in another canoe on board ; 
they were then released: after which we bought 
some provisions from them, and made sthera some 
presents. A short time after our departure twenty 
canoes came after us from the same place; on 
coming near, they hailed, and said, ' Amadi Fatouma, 
how can you pass through our country without 
giving us any thing 1' I mentioned what they had 
said to Mr. Park, and he gave them a few grains of 
amber and some trinkets, and they went back peace- 
ably. On coming to a narrow part of the river, we 
saw on the shore a great many men sitting down ; 
coming nearer to them they stood up ; we presented 
9iir muskets to them, which made them run off into 
the mterior. A little farther on we came to a very 
difficult passage. The rocks had barred the river, 
but three passages were still open between them. 
On coming near one of them, we discovered the same 
people again, standing on the top of a large rock ; 
which caused great uneasiness to us, especially to 
me, and I seriously promised never to pass there 
s^n without making considerable charitable dona- 
tions to the poor. We returned, and went to a pass 
of less danger, where we passed unmolested. 

^We came-to before Carmassee, and gave the 
chief one piece of baft. We went on, and anchored 
before Gourman. Mr. Park sent me on shore with 
forty thousand cowries to buy provisions. I went 
and bought rice, onions, fowls, milk, &c., and de- 
parted late in the evening. The chief of the village 
sent a canoe after us, to let us know of a large army 
encamped on the top of a very high mountain, wait- 
ing for as ; and that we had better return, or be on 
our guard. We immediately came to an anchor, 
Vol. III.— F 
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and spent there the rest of the day and all the night. 
We started iu the morning; on passing the above- 
muntioned mountain we saw the army, composed 
of Moors with horses and camels, but without any 
firearms. As they said nothing to us we passed on 
quietly, and entered the country of Haoussa, and 
came to an anchor. Mr. Park said to me, * Now, 
Amadi, you are at the end of your journey : I en- 
gaged you to conduct me here ; you are going to 
leave me ; but before you go you must give me the 
names of the necessaries of life, &c., in the language 
of the countries through* which I am going to fMuf 
to wlrich I agreed, and we spent two days together 
about it without landing. During our voyage I was 
the only one who had landed. We departed, and 
arrived at Yaour. I was sent on shore the next 
morning with a musket and a sabre to carry to the 
chief of the village ; also with three pieces of white 
baft for distribution. I went and gave the chief his 

E resent : I also gave one to Alhagi, one to AUiagi- 
iron, and the other to a person whose name I for- 
get ; all Marabous. The chief gave us a buUockv a 
sheep, three jars of honey, and four men^s loads of 
rice. Mr. Park gave me seven thousand cowries, 
and ordered me to buy provisions, which I did ; he 
told me to go to the chief, and give him five silver 
rings, some powder and flints, and tell him that tl^se 
presents were given to the king by the white men, 
who were taking leave of him before the^ went 
away. After the chief had received these thuiffs, he 
inquired if the white men intended to comeback. 
Mr. Park, being informed of this inquiry, replied that 
he could not return any more.* Mr. Park had paid 
me for my voyage before we left Sansanding: I said 
to him, ' I agreed to carry you into the kingdom of 
Haoussa ; we are now in Haoussa. I have fulfilled ' 

* These words occasioned bis death; for Uie oertalnty of BIr. Paik ^ 
not returning induced the chief to withhold the presoita flroin Cht 
king. 
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my engragement with.you ; I am therefore going to 
leave you here and return.* ** 

On the next day Park departed, leaving the ^ide 
at the village of Yaour, where he was put in irons 
by order of the king, from a supposition that he had 
aided the white men in defrauding him of the cus- 
tomary presents, which the chief of Yaour had in 
fact received, but retained for himself. ^ The next 
morning, early,** continues the guide, " the king sent 
an army to a village called Boussa, near the river- 
side. There is before this village a rock across the 
whole breadth of the river. One part of the rock is 
very high ; there is a large opening in that rock in 
the form of a door, which is tne only passage for the 
water to pass through ; the tide current is here very 
strong. This army went and took possession of the 
top of this opening. Mr. Park came there after the 
army had posted itself; he nevertheless attempted 
to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing 
lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park de- 
fended himself for a long time ; two of his slaves at 
the stern of the canoe were killed ; they threw every 
thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept 
firing; but being overpowered by numbers, and 
fatigued, and unable to keep up the canoe against 
the current, and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park 
took hold of one of the white men and jumped into 
the water; Martyn did the same, and they were 
drowned in the stream in attempting to escape. 
The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing the na- 
tives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe 
without ceasing, stood up and said to them, ' Stop 
throwing now, you see nothing in the canoe, and 
nobody but myself; therefore cease. Take me and 
the canoe, but don*t kill me.* They took possession 
of the canoe and the man, and carried them to the 
king. 

** I was kept in irons three months ; the king re- 
leased me, and gave me a slave (woman). I irome- 
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diately went to the slave taken in the canoey who 
told me in what manner Mr. Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related above. I asked 
him if he was sure nothing had been found in tht 
canoe after its capture ; lie said nothing remained in 
the canoe but himself and a sword-Mlt.. I asked 
him where the sword-belt was; he said the king 
took it, and had made a girth for his horse with it" 
Such is the narrative of Amadi Fatouma ; and itie 
information since obtained in the country by Captain 
(^lapperton corroborates almost every important dr* 
cumstance which it describes. It appears, howevery 
that certain books (whether printed or manuscript 
does not appear) were found in Park's canoe, some 
of wliich were still in the possession of the chief of 
Yaour when Clapperton made his inquiries ; but the 
wily African, who no doubt expected a valuable 
present for these relics, refused to deliver them to 
our traveller's messenger, and Clapperton himself^ 
for some reason or another not stated, neglected to 
visit this chief in person. It should be remarked, 
that the Africans who were questioned by Clapper* 
ton seemed all exceedingly desirous of exculpatinff 
their countrymen, perhaps their own friends and 
relations, from the charge of having murdered Paik 
and his companions : according to one narrator, the 
canoe was caught between two rocks, where the 
river, being obstructed in its course, rushed through 
its narrow channel with prodigious rapidity. Here 
tlie travellers, in attemptkig to disembark, were 
drowned in the sight of an immense multitude who 
had assembled to see them pass, and were too timid 
to attack or assist them. On another occasion, 
however, the same person confessed that his coun« 
trymen did indeed discharge their arrows at the 
travellers, but not until they had been fired upon 
from the canoe. But the sheriff of Bokhary, whose 
letter was found among the MSS. of Clapperton^ 
asserts that the inhabitants of Boussa went out 
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against the white men in great numbers, and at- 
tacked them during three successive days; after 
which Park and Martyn, who from this account 
would appear to have oeen the only European sur- 
vivors, threw their papers and baggage into the 
water, and leaping in] after them were drowned in 
the stream. It would answer no useful purpose to 
push these inquiries an^ further at present, as we in 
reality possess no sufficient materials for coming to 
any definite conclusion. There can be no doubt that 
Mungo Park perished on the Niger, near Boussa, or 
that the Africans were the cause, mediate or imme- 
diate, of his death. His character will be best un- 
derstood by a careful examination of his life ; but it 
may be useful to remark, in conclusion, that, although 
his natural prudence seems partly to have forsaken 
him during his second journey, tew men have pos- 
sessed in a higher degree the virtues of a traveller-* 
intrepidity, enthusiasm, perseverance, veracity, pru- 
dence ; his manners, likewise, though somewhat too 
stiff and reserved, must upon the whole have been 
agreeable, since he was able both in civilized and 
savage countries to gain and preserve many friends ; 
among whom by far the most distinguished was Sir 
Walter Scott, with, whom, during the interval be- 
tween his two journeys, he lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. 
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Bom 1741.— Died 1811. 

This traveller, whose works are comparatively 
little known in England, was born at Berlin, Sep- 
tember 99, 1741. His father, who was an able sur^ 
geoot entertained the design of educating him for 

F9 
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his own profession ; and at the same time cause 
him to learn several languages. At a very early ag 
he was able, therefore, to write the Latin, the En^ 
lish, the French, and the German. His retenth 
memory rendered these acquirements so easy, tlu 
his great success in this department of knowledg 
scarcely at all interfered with his progress in othen 
so that he is said to have likewise maintained amon 
his schoolfellows the pre-eminence in all their vj 
rious studies. He was, in fact, by no means ^atii 
fied with what was taught him by his different mai 
ters, but employed his leisure hours in the study c 
natural history ; and at the age of fifteen he ha 
already imagined ingenious divisions of seven 
classes of animals. 

Having attended at Berlin the courses of Gleditscl 
M ekhel, and Roloff, and those of Yogel and Rceden 
at Gottingen, he proceeded to Leyden, to finish hi 
studies under Albinus, Gaubins, and Musschei 
broeck. The rarest productions of nature had bee 
for two centuries accumulating in Holland by th 
commerce of tlie whole world ; and it was therefor 
impossible that the ardent passion of Pallas fo 
natural history should not be still further excited b; 
living in the midst of them. But perhaps we attrili 
ute too much influence to the force of circum 
stances. The soul, with all its tastes and passiom 
is far more independent of external things than i 
generally supposed. Concomitance is not causa 
tion. The energy of the mind derives sustenance 
as it were, from circumstances ; but the effect o 
this nourishment is determined by its own origina 
character, just as it is determined by the innat 
qualities of the scorpion, or the bee, whether th 
vegetable juices which they extract from the plant 
of the field shall be converted into poison or int 
nectar. However this may be, Pallas afterwar 
visited England, where a commerce more extensiy 
than had ever been carried on by any other natioi 
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ancient or modern, must likewise have collected im- 
mense treasures in natural history, which afforded 
him a fortunate occasion for improving his know- 
ledge. The sight of these scientific riches seems, 
in reality, to have determined him to waive all claim 
to professional emolument or honours, for the pur- 
pose of devoting himself entirely to natural history ; 
and he obtained his father's permission to settle at 
the Hague, with a view of continuing his studies. 

Here, in 1776, he published his " Elenchus Zoophy- 
torum," the first of his " great works," to adopt the 
expression of M. Eyries, which, for an author of 
twenty-five, was a remarkable performance. The 
" Miscellanea Zoologica," which was published the 
same year, still further augmented his reputation. 
This work (I still borrow the language of the French 
geographer) threw a new light upon the least known 
classes of the animal kingdom, those which had 
hitherto been confounded together under the name 
of worms. These two publications carried far and 
wide the name of their author, and several govern- 
ments sought to monopolize his talents. He would 
probably have given the preference to that of liis 
own country, had he received from it the least en- 
couragement; but, as too often happens, says M. 
Cuvier, it was at home that he was least respected. 
He therefore resolved to desert his country, and ac- 
cepted a place in the Academy of St. Petersburg, 
which was offered him by Catherine II. Pallas's 
private circumstances are nowhere, so far as I have 
been able to discover, properly explained. I know 
not, therefore, whether extreme poverty or vulgar 
cupidity determined him to take this step; but I 
cannot, without pain, contemplate men of abilities 
running about the world in search of wealth, ready 
to snatch at it from any hand, and no less ready, how- 
ever baae may be the donor, to repay the dishonour- 
able obligation by despicable flatteiy and adulation. 
Far thia reaaon, m spite of the profound veneration 
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with which I regard every thing like genius, whicli 
appears to he a spark of the Divine nature faUen 
from heaven, I cannot help considering Pallas as i 
learned and ingenious slave, cringing at the foot of 

Eower, and \inlling to perform all things at itc 
idding. 

Catherine, it is well known, was desirous that 
some of her own barbarians should observe in Sibe- 
ria the transit of Venus over the sun's disk in 1769 
and not, as in 1763, leave the honour to foreigneis 
She therefore selected a number of astronomen 
from the Academy of St. Petersburg, and Joinec 
with them several naturalists, whose business it wai 
to examine the nature of the productions and sol 
in this remote province of the empire. They wer6 
in fact, instructed to make the most exact researchei 
on the nature of the soil ; on that of the waters 
on the means of cultivating the deserts; on thi 
actual state of agriculture ; the diseases Whicl 
chiefly prevailed among men and beasts; the mean 
of curing or preveiiting them ; the maimer of rear 
ing bees, silkworms', and cattle ; minerals, and min 
eral waters ; the arts, trades, and other industrioui 
processes of each province; the plants, animalc 
the interior and the form of mountains; and, ii 
short, on all the objects of natural history. Th( 
geography of the country, the manners of its in 
habitants, and the traditions and monuments of an 
tiquity were likewise included. 

Such was the enterprise to engage in which Palla 
was invited into Russia. In the midst of the numc 
rous preparations required for so long and ardnon 
a journey, he found leisure to compose several nei 
works (for he possessed, and was vain of, a grei 
facility in writing), which, in the opinion of nati 
ralists, were full of interesting views ; among othei 
he presented to the academy his famous memoir o 
the bones of large quadrupeds discovered in Sibeiii 
in which he proves that the remains of elephanti 
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rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and many ether kinds of 
animals now peculiar ^o the south, were found in 
those northern reg^ions. 

The expedition was composed of seven astrono- 
mers and geometricians, five naturalists, and several 
pupils, who were to direct their course in various 
directions over the immense country which they 
were about to explore. Pallas left Petersburg on 
the 21st of June, 1768. The great road to Moscow, 
which traverses a part of Ingria, affords nothing 
interesting either to the traveller or the naturalist. 
Having passed Tosna, they entered a forest of pines 
and birch-trees, where, owing to the marshy nature 
of the soil, every spot which had been cleared of 
wood swarmed with gadflies. He passed through, 
but made no stay at Novogorod, and then pushed on 
to Bronitzkoi. The river which passes through this 
town abounds in salmon-trout, which descend from 
the lake of liman, visible from the neighbouring 
hill. The road here allbrds a view of several 
ancient tombs, which our traveller did not pause to 
examine. 

At a short distance beyond Saisovo, he crossed 
the Jemlin, in which pearl-muscles are found ; and, 
hurrying along impatiently, arrived at Moscow on 
the 4th of July. This city, which had so often been 
visited and described by others, possessed so few 
attractions for him that he would willingly have 
quitted it immediately ; but his vehicles, shattered 
by the badness of the roads, paved in some instances 
with trees, and cracked by the heat of the sun, re-» 
quired reparation ; other causes of delay occurred, 
and he was therefore detained here many days. To 
amuse himself a little, and blunt the point of his 
impatience, he made several short excursions in the 
environs, where he was greatly struck at finding on 
all sides numerous petrifactions of marine sub- 
stances. The river Moskwa produces an abundimce 
of marine sponges, with which the Russian women 
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rub their cheeks, instead of paint. Attempts were 
even then niakinfr to raise the genuine rhubarb in 
the environs of Moscow. 

From tills city he set out for Vlodimir. But little 
care was then taken in Russia to provide travellen 
with fi;ood horses, since even the membere of tbii 
expedition were sometimes scarcely able to proceed 
on account of tlie badness of their beasts. VlodiiDirf 
formerly an extensive city, according to the tradi- 
tioiis of the country, is [Hcturesquely situated upon 
several small hiUs, and surrounded by cheny-or- 
chards, the produce of which is the chief means of 
subsistence posse ssed hy the inhabitants. At Kas- 
siiiof i'allas found the descendants of several Tartar 
princes, who were now engaged in the fur trade* and 
possessed of considerable riches. They were of 
the Mohammedan religion, and were at that time 
rebuilding a fallen mosque, by permission of the 
government. 

At a small village on the banks of the Oka he 
saw a great number of goitres, whose deformity be 
supposed to arise from the quality of the water* 
On the banks of the Piana he found, in a small scat- 
tered village, several descendants of the MordwanSy 
who, having been converted to Christianity, had lost 
almost all traces of their ancient manners. ThesSf 
ac(;ordiiig to I'allas, were at that time the filthiest 
people in the Russian empire, which was a bold 
thing to say ; but they were good husbandmen, and 
their women, though ugly, were exceedingly labo- 
rious, which our traveller, no doubt, regaraM ss a 
suixjrior qu;dity to beauty. 

About the middle of September the cold wis 
already considerable, rain and snow were f)reqaent« 
and the severe frosts commenced. Having passed 
the Soura, they entered into an immense forest, 
■where he observed wild cabbages on the banks of 
the river. Here they saw the beehives of the Moid- 
wans, which were left all the whiter iu tlio forests 
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with a very slender covering; and, among their 
flocks, several mules produced between the goat and 
the sheep. The peasants of these woody districts 
were principally employed in making tar. On the 
33d of September they reached Simbirsk, on the 
Volga, where they were detained within doors for 
some days by a tremendous storm. They then 
issued forth upon their various pursuits ; and, among 
other places, Pallas visited the sulphurous springs 
which are found near the Sargout. One of those 
springs was formerly of considerable extent, and 
furnished large quantities of sulphur, but it had then 
disappeared. The other formed a little marsh on 
Uie left bank of the stream. Even in the depth of 
winter, the water of the spring never froze, and at 
all times a thin sulphury vapour hung like a light 
cloud over its surface. 

The season being now too far advanced to allow 
them to proceed on their journey, they determined 
to pass the winter at Simbirsk, from whence they 
departed on the following March towards Siberia. 
In fact, they were weary of their residence at Sim- 
birsk long before the winter was over ; and Pallas, 
having been given a charming picture of the environs 
of Samara, removed thither with his companions on 
sledges. Near this town, in the bed of a small 
stream which falls into the Sviaga, were found nu- 
merous remains of the skeletons of elephants, among 
which were several tusks very slightly injured by 
time, from the ivory of which various beautiful arti- 
cles were wrought. Here our traveller continued 
during the whole month of April, in which time 
be examined whatever was remarkable in the envi- 
rons ; and then, on the 3d of May, proceeded towards 
the south, to Sizran on the Volga. 

The heat at this place during almost the whole of 
Ifay was nearly insupportable ; the clouds gathered 
together, and, extending themselves in a thick can- 
opy over the sky, appeared to promise rain, while 
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the thermometer continued rising from 105 to 11 
de^ees in the shade ; so tliat, in a place situated i 
the same latitude as Ciicmarvon in North Wales, 
heat equal to that of Calcutta in July was expc 
rienced in the spring. 8o high a temperature of th 
atmosphere was probal)ly unusual, as it alarmed th 
peasantry for their crops ; and processions, offerin 
up solemn prayers for rain, were beheld throughos 
the country. 

Proceedmg thence towards Perevoloka, our trai 
elier beheld on the way u village which on the even 
ing before his arrival had been nearly unroofed by 
hurricane. The vast chalky pbiins on the banks o 
the Volga had now l)een almost entirely stripped o 
vegetation by the sun, and the heat in those place 
which were bare o^ trees was tremendous. At tb 
foot of a small range of hills which traverse thes 
stepi)s Pallas conjectured that the vine would mic 
ceed admirably. On drawing near the Volga the; 
found numerous lofly hills, some of which were ex 
ceedingly well wooded, while barrenness dwelt iipoi 
the others; and the narrow defiles which dhridet 
them were filled with tarantula-holes, and the bin 
rows of the marmot, which was seen sitting at tb 
mouth of its retreat uttering piercing cries* 

On a solitary spot at a short distance from tb 
Volga Pallas visited a large tomb, which he foun 
had formerly been opened by avaricious treaanre 
seekers ; but their excavations, like the tomb itaeli 
were now covered with a thick underwood, and wen 
therefore of ancient date. Tlie excursions of ov 
traveller in various directions from Samara, wbid 
was his head-quarters, were numerous, and his dla 
coveries in natural history would seem to have beei 
no less so ; but he passed from place to place wit! 
the utmost safety and despatch, as we travel fron 
London to Bath; and therefore, however valiiabl 
may have l)een his scientific labours, the events Ot 
one day too nearly resembled those of the precedim 
not to cause the utmost monotony in his history. 
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Near Bouioiilouk, on the river Samara, were fbaiid 
numerous ancient tombs xesembliuff those of the 
Grecian heroes on the shores of the Hellespont. 
Copper or gulden-headed arrows were sometimes 
found on opening these barrows ; and on one oc:ca- 
sion the treasure-seekers were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a chain of gold round the neck of a skele- 
ton. The bones of the dead indicated a gigantic 
stature. On arriving at one of the principal for- 
tresses on the line of the Jaik, Pallas visited the 
Bashkir and Kalmuc camps, whore he was amused 
with a concert in the old national style. The songs 
of the Kalmucs, like those of more refmed nations, 
were chiefly of love. Their instrnmentSt though 
rude, were not unpleasing. They likewise exhibited 
their strength in the wrestling-ring, and their dex- 
terity in the use of the t>ow. The. Bashkirs also 
displayed their skill in archery, and danced several 
Tartar dances. Here Pallas observed the largest 
marsh-flies he h:id evw seen,— six inches in length 
by three and a half in breadth. In travelling along 
the Jaik it was found necessary to move under the 
protection of an escort of Cossai^ks, as the Kirgheee, 
a hostile nation, were encamped in groups along the 
hanks of the river. On the 1st of July, 1769, he 
arrived at-Orenburg. 

In this city our traveller enjoyed an opportimity 
of observing the numners of the Kirghees. These 
people purchsised annually from the Russians a num- 
ber of golden e;igles, used by their hunters in the 
chase of the wolf, the fox, and the gazelle, and would 
sometimes give a horse in exchange for one of these 
birds, while others were hardly valued at a sheep, 
or even a small piece of money. During his stay at 
Orenburg he visited the great salt-nunes of Hetz-- 
kain, and leiirned the laborious and ingenious meth« 
ods by which the fossil s:ilt is extracted front tRni 
bowels of the earth. The mines are chiefly worked 
in summer, and the salt, being left to accumulate 
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until the winter months, is then transported 
taut places by the peasantry. In these • 
regions he saw a caravan of thirty camels ret 
from China, having? crossed the vast deserts c 
trai Asia, where both men and animals had 
perished for want, in consequence of the exu 
neat of the summer. From thence he procec 
tlie Jasper Mountains, where many stones were 
beautifully variegated; some representing, 
split, the figures of trees upon tlieir surfaces, 
others were dotted with spots of different c< 
On the summits of these mountains he beheld 
rous Kirgheesian tombs constructed with proc 
blocks of jasper, with more than imperial m 
cence. 

From Orenburg he descended along the cov 
the Jaik, through a mountainous country, inter 
bv numerous ravines, and of a wild, desolate c 
Near Kalmikova, on the eastern shore of th< 
he saw a Kirghees camp. When the partji 
near, about the close of the day, the Kii 
seemed terrified at their approach ; but wen 
reassured upon observing their pacific dispo 
They then crowded round them with joyful 
and, bringing forth their koumiss, or prepared i 
milk, enabled several of Pallas's attendants to 
their senses in forgetfulness. Still, our hones 
ellers, conscious, perhaps, that the Kir^hee 
some injuries to revenge against the Russians 
fearful of passing the night in the camp, and 
fore hastened to return before dark to the 
Thence he continued proceeding in a southern 
tion to the ruins of Sarai, of which the ditch w 

Eart are nearly all that now remain. It 
lally with the decay of the Tartar power 
nhabitants at length emigrated to Chivs 
allowed it to fall entirely. The road from thei 
Gourief, on the Caspian, lies over a dry n 
where nothing but a few red wild-flowers mei 
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6T8. Hare Pallas embarked in a boat with a Mom. 
ifuler, in order to visit a small island in the Caspian, 
the waters of which were of a grayish green, though 
the sailors assured them that the colour farther out 
at sea was a greenish black. It was said, that duN 
ing summer phosphoric fires were occasionaUy be- 
held upon its waves. 

Having examined the embouchure of the Jaik, and 
the neighbouring coast of the Caspian Sea, Pallaa 
returned northwanl, and set up his quarters for the 
winter of 1769 at Oufa, situated on the river Belaia. 
Here he employed the time not spent in travelling 
in working up his journal. The winter unfortunately 
happened to be peculiarly bad ; and this, united with 
the melancholy situation of the city, and the bad air 
which prevails there, prevented him from deriving 
all the advantages which might have been expected 
from 80 long a residence. To increase the dulness 
and insipidity of his stay, tie was kept almost a pris* 
oner in the city until the month of May by continual 
inundations. In aU other respects, likewise, the 
winter was unfavourable. It commenced with Sep- 
tember, and continued increasing in ri^)ur until the 
end of November, when they were visited by terri- 
ble tempests, in which several travellers perished 
on the downs of Orenburg. These continued during 
the whole of December. January was less severe} 
and February mild. The winter ended in March* 
the thaw commenced with April, and then the coun* 
try was overflowed. 

Pallas had passed so unpleasant a winter at Oufa, 
that he saw the time of departure approach with the 
p^reatest satisfaction ; and, as soon as the overflow- 
uig of the rivers had ceased, despatched a soldier 
before liim across the Ural Mountains into the prov- 
ince of Isetsk, with orders to cause the roads and 
bridges to be repaired. He himself followed on the 
16th of May. The weather, notwithstanding the 
advanced season of the year, was overcast and 
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Stormy, with a north-west wind; it hailedv maom^if 
and rdined at intervals; but this did not cootiiHie 
long. In the course of the day he passed by a vMt 
chasm, formed by the sliding of strata from tliflir 
basis, and by the mhabitants denominated **.the bot> 
tomless pit.*^ Here the people had three yean be- 
fore cast the carcasses of all those animals which 
^had died of the murrain, which brought thither a 
prodigious number of famished and furious wild doga* 
and thus rendered the road so dangerous that it was 
found necessary to send out an armed detachment 
against them. 

The road now entered an immense foreatt in 
which the Russians, in imitation of the Baahkiiat 
kept great numbers of beehives, which were hol- 
lowed out in the trunks of large trees, about five or 
six fathoms from the ground. This is intended aa 
one of the means of protecting the hives aguinat the 
bears ; for which purpose ihey likewise careAilly cut 
off ail the lower branches of the tree, and amooth 
every knot. However, as tlie bear is too aUe a 
climber to be thus discouraged, they, in addition to 
these common precautions, fix a kind of circle of 
sharp knives or scythes round the tree, a little beloir 
the hive, which either prevents the animal from 
ascending, or impales him when he would return. 
But there are some old bears too experienced to be 
thus caught, who strike out the spikes with their 

faws. Against these other means are resorted to. 
11 the first place, they fix a kind of catapult aloft on 
the tree, with a cord suspended, whicn, when the 
animal touches, an arrow is darted down with great 
vehemence, which transfixes him in the broasl. An- 
other method is, to suspend a plank horizontally on 
some of the long branches by cords, in such a maih 
ner that it can l^ drawn at will before themou^ of 
the hive, to which it is fastened by a knot of pliafala 
bark. Upon this plank the bear seats himself in 
order to work at the hive. He then commenoea fay 
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looaening the knot, upon which the plank becomes 
what boys call a '* see-saw i^ and the bear is either 
precipitated in a moment to the fin^uiid, where he is 
impaled upon sharp stalces fixed there for the pur- 
pose, or, if he d6es not fall, he is compelled to leap, 
or wait trembling on the plauk until the owner of 
the hive arrives and shoots him at his ease. 

Having traversed the country of the Moursalarki 
Bashkirs, our traveller visited a, small volcano, 
around which every thing was in full flower and fur- 
ther advanced than elsewhere, on account of the 
internal heat. This volcano was not of sncient date* 
Many persons then living remembered the storm 
during which a thunderbolt fell upon a great pine- 
tree, which, taking fire and burning rapidly to the 
very roots, kindled the mountain, which had thence- 
forward continued on fi re. The neighbouring forests 
were wholly consumed by tlie conflagration. At this 
time the fire seemed to have retired into the centra 
of the mountain, where it raged with prodigious vio- 
lence, occasionally bursting forth through the wide 
fissures of the superincumbent crust, which it was 
gradually calcining to powder. The view of the vol- 
cano during a stormy night was sublime. Broad 
openings or cracks, commencing at the summit of 
the cone, spread themselves like the veins of a leaf 
down the side, branching forth in many directions, 
as from a trunk ; and these, contrasted with the dark 
mass of the mountain, and emitting light-red flames 
through aJl their extent, appeared like so many per* 
petual streams of lightning in a thunder-cloud. 

In traversing a forest in this district after a terri- 
ble hurricane, Pallas found the ground strewed with 
small branches of poplar, the extremities of which 
furnish a finer and more silky cotton than that of 
Eg3rpt or Bengal. Whether the Russian govern- 
ment has ever attended to the suggestion of this 
naturalist, in substituting this cotton for the ordinary 
species, I have not been able to learn. The route 

G8 
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throngh the forestfl and moiintaiils which border tl 
Aural in this direction whs by no means very plei 
in^. Pallns loved smooth roads, good inns^ ana go< 
dinners. He was therefore particularly annoys 
when, in making towards a mountain said to abooi 
in aluminous slnte, he found his guide at fault ill ti 
woods, where, after wandering about for some tin 
they were overtaken by a tempest. The sky an 
denly grew dark, and their way lying among mggi 
rocks of enormous magnitude, the passage betwe 
which was frequently blocked up by trees which tl 
hunicane had overthrown, their horses refused 
proceed. Besides, the darkness was now so gre 
that they could not see before them, and it w 
therefore necessary to pass the night where tin 
were. To make their lodgings as comfortaUe : 
they could, they selected the tops of the bighe 
rocks, which were somewhat drier than the rest i 
the forest. Had they possessed z tinder-boXf 
would have been easy to Kindle a fire, by which tbi 
might have dried and warmed themselves ; but oi 
traveller, like Sir Abel Handy in "Speed thePknwl] 
whose inventions were never completed by the DOi 
of need, had left his tinder-box benind him. Hee 
deavoured to remedy this evil by rubbing togetb 
two small pieces of wood ; but the rain had damp 
the seeds of fire which they contained, and he nmM 
in vain. Relinquishing at' length all attempts to i 
veigle Vulcan into their company, they erected 
small tent with the branches of trees and the 
cloaks, and throwing themselves, wet as they wer 
upon the felt of their saddles, in this manner qnieti 
ptissed the night, though the rain fell in torrents C 
all sides. Next morning, after drinking a little w) 
ter, which served them for breakfast, they posbi 
on through the woods; but as the rain stiU eoi 
tinued, they were for a considerable time unafal 
with all their exertions, to restore warmth to the 
limbs. In the afternoon, however, they 
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"on-fomidry, where they dried their gfarments, 
;heii set forward on their return to their quar- 
This was destined to he a day of adventures 
*aUas. nrhe river Ai, which they had crossed 
oat difficulty the day before, was now swelled 
Mous torrent by the rains ; so that a ferry-boat 
indispensable. A horde of Chonvashes, who 
9ited the banks of the stream, undertook to con- 
i a boat; but when it was launched, and the 
iller embarked in it, the mariners discovered 
the cords by which it was to be pulled along 
: so awkwardly arranged that they were every 
lent in danger of being capsized and hurled into 
rater. Fortunately, the rapidity of the current 
so great, that they darted along like an arrow, 
ing to their carriage, which they had had the 
Bnce to fasten with strong cords to the boat ; 
n a moment they were on the opposite shore, 
« the sharp angles of their raft, for it was little 
r, struck in the earth, and prevented all possi- 
'' of a refluence into the river. They then 
1^ their vehicle on shore, and continued their 
icy. 

oceeding eastward from this place, they arrived 
le 20th of June at the Asbestos Mountain, which 
jrses a marshy region covered with moss. The 
stos is found on the summit of the loftiest hiU 
e whole chain, in a kind of coarse slate. It is 
.e,like decayed wood, while in the stone, but upon 
[^ exposed to the air becomes soft and pliable as 
and is easily spun and -woven into cloth. Pallas 
•elf, who carefully examined its nature and quali- 
as well as the mine, if it may be so termed, 
which it is drawn, saw it manufactured into 
r. From this place he proceeded to the iron- 
» of Sisertskoi, in the neighbourhood of which 
is found in a matrix of quartz and ochre ; and, 
»d, all the country immediately north of this 
t abounds in an auriferous ochre, from which 
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much pure metal might be extracted. He fhen vi 
ited various other forges, mines, and quarries, ai 
arrived at Ekaterinburg on the 33d of June. 

Our traveller's life, Uke the peaceful periods < 
history complained of by Plutarch, was too unifoi 
to furnish many interestmg events to his biograi^ 
He travelled, he examined many things, he wrot 
but dangers, difficulties, and all the fierce play of ti 
passions, which render the life of a bold adventur 
who relies on his own resources a series of roms 
tic achievements, have no existence in his travel 
history, and both the reader's patience and miue ax 
therefore, somewhat irritated. This, no doubt, mt 
appear unphilosophical to many. It may be sai 
that when we behold the picture of a life, whetb 
individual or national, which flowed along in a cd 
tide, unruffled by misfortune or vicissitude, our fee 
ings should be lulled into the same tranquil motio 
and be productive of a happiness similar to that, tl 
representation of which we contemplate. I hai 
faith in the wisdom of nature, which has orden 
things otherwise. The mind, when in a healthy ai 
vigorous state, abhors an uninterrupted calm ; ai 
storms, hurricanes, and thunders are not more coi 
ducive to the general good of the physical woi 
than vicissitudes, transitions, dangers, escapes, whic 
are the storms and sunshine of life, are conducive 1 
happiness in the individual who undergoes thei 
and to sympathy and pleasure in those who eonteo 
plate his career. For this reason, persons wl 
travel with authority never inspire us with the san 
respect as those whose movements are spontaneoi 
and independent ; nor can such travellers ever pem 
trate like the latter into the core of manners ac 
national character, since most of tiiose who approac 
them put on, in deference to their very autnorit 
an artificial, deceptive appearance. In the sanil 
manner, a nation which should begin and end i 
peace would have no history; none, at least, wbic 
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eould inierett any one beyond its borders. Human 
Tirtoes are i^ants which never strike a deep root 
iinlese shaken by misfortune. Virtue consists in 
the directing of our intellectual and physical ener- 
gies to a praiseworthy end ; but if our energies be 
naturally feeble, or dwindle and wither away through 
lack of exercise, our virtue, by a necessary conse- 
quence, must become dwarfish and insignificant, and 
utterly incapable of exciting enthusiastic sympathy 
in those who behold its meek and timid bearing. 

These reflections have been extorted from me by 
the insipid mode of travelling adopted by Pallas. 
Nothing can be further from my intentiouvthan to 
recommend or require foolhardiness in a traveller ; 
but it seenis not irrational to expect, that when a 
man undertakes the task of examining a remote 
country, he should be willing to incur some risk and 
fatigue in the execution of his plan. Of fatigue Pal- 
las, perhaps, endured his share; but he seems to 
have shrunk rather too timidly from coming in con- 
tact with barbarous nations ; and I therefore greatly 
distrust the completeness of his moral pictures. On 
the other hand, his descriptions of plants, minerals, 
and the processes of Russian industry are exceed- 
ingly minute, and enjoy, I believe, among scientific 
men the reputation of being exact ; but these, unfor- 
tunately, the very nature of biography compels me 
to reject, or introduce into the narrative but spar- 
ingly. Among the curious things observed in the 
western districts of Siberia was the method of pre- 
paring Russia leather, which, though tanned in the 
ordinary manner, acquired the fine scent which ren- 
ders it so valuable from the oil extracted from the 
bark of the birch-tree. In traversing the forests 
which surround the marble quarries on the banks 
of the Toura, with Vogoul guides, they were over- 
taken by the night. Excepting the small spot on 
which they halted, all around was a marshy swamp 
ancombered with wood, and affording neither road 
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nor pathway. They therefore conBidered themj 
selves fortunate in having found a dr^restiiig-pkieei 
and the Vogonls, to whom such accidents were 1^ 
miliar, immediately occupied themselves in kindliaif 
a fire at once, in order to procure warmth and ke«n 
off the bears. Next morning his guides onderCooK 
to conduct him, by a short path across the forest* to 
the banks of the Liala, and accordingly struck off 
boldly into the wilderness. The sombre {Hne-treetv 
intermingling their branches above, rendered tiie 
way exceedingly obscure ; a bog or a fallen- tree 
every moment intercepted their route ; the branches 
of prickly shrubs tore their hands and faces; and 
not a step conld be taken without carefully oboerr- 
ing whether it might not precipitate them into some 
impassable morass. Not a plant met the eye bat the 
maringia and the linnea, two plants which onr trav- 
cller, in general a patient forbearing man, often b^ 
luted with Tristram Shandy's whole chapter of 
curses, as they were in those northern regions the 
never-failing forerunners of a swamp or an imper^ 
vioiis pine> forest. After much toil they reached an 
open space, from which the trees had been cleared 
away by a conflagration, which Pallas attributed to 
lightning, and his guides to the frolics of the devil, 
who, they imagined, during some long winter night 
had kindled a whole forest to light up his gambolB. 
Shortly afterward, his guides, who had probabljr be- 
stowed too many of their thoughts upon the devil» 
entirely lost their way, and, after floundering about 
in bosrs and woods for several hours, were compelled 
to confess their utter ignorance of the way ; upon 
which, at the command of our traveller, they turned 
back, and regained the point from which he bad 
started. The Vogouls, with whom he performed 
this unsuccessful journey, are a people of primitiTe 
and peculiar manners, living in separate families 
scattered through the woods, with each its domuia 
and enclosure of several miles, containing elke and 
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other large game. Though surrounded l^ marshesv 
they are said to ei\joy excellent health. Their Uves* 
however, are not of long duration. Short in stature, 
and effeminate in form, they in some measure re- 
semble the Kalmuks, but their complexion is fairer. 
Their women are handsome, and of exceedingly 
amorous temperament. They profess Christianity, 
but merely for peace* sake ; for in secret they con- 
tinue the worship of idols, which are daily invoked 
with prayer and sacrifice. 

About the end of August Pallas arrived at Chelia- 
binsk, where he was for a considerable time confined 
to his chamber by an affection of the eyes. Here, 
therefore, he resolved to remain during the winter ; 
but, in order that no time might be lost, he despatched 
a number of his attendants in various directions, 
with orders to collect information. Growing tired 
of this town about the middle of December, how- 
ever, he set out for Tobolsk, where he remained but 
a few days, and then returned bv Ekaterinburg to 
Cheliabinsk, where he continued during the remain- 
der of the winter. 

Pallas remained at Cheliabinsk until the 16th of 
April, 1771, when, having commissioned a number 
of the young men who accompanied the expedition 
to exiunine the more northern portions of Siberia, 
he departed towards the east, 'i'he day before he 
set out, the long grass on the extensive downs to 
the north of the city were set on fire ; the flaines 
swept rapidly along the plains, and the wind blowing 
towards the town, there was some danger that this 
irresistible conflagration, which already embraced 
the whole extent of the horizon, might reach the 
I^ace, and consume it to ashes. A timely shower 
of rain, however, put an end to their apprehensions. 

La proceeding towards the Tobol, our traveller was 
alarmed by a report that the Kirghees were making 
an incursion into the interj;icent territory, and pru- 
dently turned out of his way to avoid an encouutex 
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with these rude barbarians. At Kamintkaia aewitl 
of his companions fell sick, some with fever, somo 
with scorbutic rheumatism, while others became a 
prey to melancholy. His movements, for thi 
reasons, were slow. The weather, meanwhile, 
exceedingly severe; the snow falling heavily, 
conipanied by cold wind. The last days oiAptik 
were niarke<1 by a terrible hurricane, and Bilay was 
commenced with hard frost ; notwithstanding whidli 
neither the young flowers nor the buds suflered anj 
particular injury. On the 3d of May one of hia at- 
tendants died of scurvy, which had afflicted hiip for 
five months, and was accompanied by svmptoma no 
less violent than those which attend the same dis- 
order at sea. This event, which would have oosi 
some men a tear, seems to have given no particidar 
uneasiness to Pallas, who, leaving some or his peo* 
pie to inter the dead, coolly continued his Journey. 

On reaching the stepp of Ischimi,he found an fan- 
mense plain watered by extensive lakes, and abound- 
ing in'aquatic game, among which the most vemaifc* 
able was a large species of white heron. T\> study 
the manners of this bird he remained here a fow 
days. But his mode of procuring game was some> 
what different from that of Le Vaillant, who pniw 
sued the birds into the woods, observed them in 
their native haunts, and shot them himself. Pallaa 
despatched a number of subaltern naturalists, wlio 
shot the game for him, and furnished him with an 
account of their manners; and this was whal ha 
termed studying natural history. 

On arriving at Omsk, he applied to the temporary 
governor of the town for permission to examine tbs 
collection of maps of Siberia, as divided into profi- 
inces and districts, which had been made by the 
late Governor Springer; but the new fhnctionaiyr 
^ dressed in a little brief authority ," had the amkntion 
to play the politician and statesman, andr notwidbi 
standing that he knew Pallas to be travelliog for tha 
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flOfernment npon a public mission, refused him the 
U¥Our he demanded without an express order from 
court. Nay, when he desired to depart, this new 
great man^ with the prudence of an owl, denied him 
a proper passport, though without this it would be 
difficult for him to obtain horses on the way. Pal- 
las* however, with the caution of a courtier, rather 
than with the honest indignation of a man of letters, 
instead of stigmatizing this gross misconduct as it 
deserved, merely observes, that he attributed it to 
the military spirit naturally inimical to the sciences. 

Our traveller at length departed from Omsk, and 
commenced his examination of the productions found 
on the banks of the Irtish, where, on digging in the 
sandy downs, the bones of elephants and of many large 
fishes were discovered. Though it was now draw- 
ing near the end of May, he experienced continual 
storms, sometimes accompanied by black clouds, at 
others by a clear sky. From the inhabitants, how- 
ever, he learned that tempests succeed each other 
almost unceasingly in tliose regions, where a week 
of fine weather is seldom or never known. He here 
learned from the fur-niercharits a secret which de- 
serves to be generally known : in order to preserve 
their furs from the worms, they tied up in each bale 
several calamus roots, which, they asserted, were 
an unfailing defence o^ their merchandise. A few 
shreds of Russia leather, which preserves books 
and papers from the moth even in Hindostan, 
woula no doubt have answered the same purpose. 

On the llth of June, while travelhng through a 
country thickly intersected with salt-lakes and birch 
forests, and peopled by myriads of wild bees, he en- 
countered an enormous wolf, which was chasing a 
duck upon the heath. This animal, he says, is gen- 
erally remarkable for its timidity in summer ; but 
on the present occasion seemed disposed, like one 
of La Fontaine^s wolves, to enter into a debate with 
the strangers ; for, instead of flying, he coolly stood 

Vol. IIL— H 
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still to look at them, without beinz in the least dfi* 
turbed by their shouting. At length, howeTer» 
despairing of entering into any thing like ratioiial 
conversation with persons who seemed resolved to 
monopolize all the privilege of good company for 
themselves, he turned round upon his heel, and with 
a disdainful and careless bound, continued hisjonmey* 

At the foot of the small mountains which branch 
northward of the Altaic chain, Pallas discorereda 
prodigious number of excavations and pits, made at 
some remote period by a people now unknowa* who 
understood the art of smelting metals, but who have 
left no trace of their existence save these nunes, and 
the ornaments of copper and gold which are found 
in their tombs. Here, at the small town of 8boalba» 
our traveller was attacked with dysentery ; hot it 
was necessary to push forward, though his weakness 
was such that he could scarcely step into his car* 
riage. While in this state he passea by, but eonM 
not visit, a tomb of prodigious magnitude, sitaat^ 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, which, according 
to tradition, had formerly been opened by a band of 
one hundred and fifty armed peasantry, who had 
been rewarded for their labour by the discovery of 
fifty pounds weight of solid gold. A few days iHter^ 
ward his dysentery became so violent that he was 
compelled to discontinue his journey, and confine 
himself, during several weeks, to his bed. 

As soon as his health was a little improved, he set 
out with M. SokolofT, in order to visit the Altaic 
mountains. The whole of the neighbouring districts 
are diversified with hill and dale, and watered by nu- 
merous streams, which come down fVom the moon- 
tains, foamiu)? and thundering over their rocky beds. 
On some of these eminences were found extensifs 
copses of raspberry-bushes, around which PaUas ob- 
served the fresh tracks of bears, which are very fond 
of this fruit, and not unfrequently carry off women 
and children who resort thither to gather it. Appa- 
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' this is done merely as a frolic, or by way of 
riag interlopers from meddling with their prop- 

fbr our traveller gravely observes that they 
HB no manner of injury. 
length thejr discovered the summits of the 
covered with snow, and towering far above 
Dung around them. Pallas had no eye for the 
eeque. What in the eyes of another man 

have been sublime was to him merely fearful 
orribie ; but he was struck with these cones, 
jrramids, and precipices, and prodigious {nn- 
t of rock, which, when he beheld them, appeiured 
port a black roof of clouds, which stretched 
tie whole hemisphere, and menaced the country 
i second deluge. No marine petrifactions, or 
gn of their ever having been submerged in the 
I were here discoverable ; but it is probable 
lore careful researches would have been pro- 
e of a different result. 

m the Altaic mountains Pallas directed his 
) towards the north, crossed the Obi, traversed 
ivemments of Kol3nran, visited Tomsk, and on 
Jth of October arrived at Krasnoiarsk, a city 
3d on the Yenisei, in the 66th degree of north 
le. Here he set up his quarters for the winter, 
lutumn, he observes, is generally mild in the 
sm parts of Siberia; but with the winter storms 
irricanes come on, and sometimes blow duriiig 
le month without intermission. The cold is 
e. Nevertheless, about the middle of Pebru- 
e sun begins to exert considerable power, and 
ily diminishes the snow on the mountains, 
the 7th of March, 1773, Pallas departed from 
oiarsk for the eastern part of Siberia, accom- 
I by a painter, and three naturalists. Their 

as far as the Angora, lay through a country 
' covered with forests, where there falls, during 
r, large quantities of snow. From time to time 
observed the encampments of the idolatroui 
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tribes who inhabit those regions, and roam aboot 
like wi]d animals in the woods. They readied 
Irkutsk on the 14th, and having remained a week m 
that capita], continued their journey along tlie ahona 
of Lake BaikaL The weather had now grown wimif 
and they saw the last flocks of alpine larks and 
black sparrows, flying round the city, and then depart- 
ing for the north ; these were followed by a meeias 
of striped crow, which had passed the winter In the 
warm regions of Mongolia, or China, and was now 
pursuing the same route towards the arctic circle. 

As our traveller was desirous of croaaing Lake 
Baikal on sledges, he hurried his departure horn 
Irkutsk, lest the warm weather should melt the ioep 
and obstruct his passage. The scenery on the ahoraa 
of this immense lake is exceedingly nuged and 
sublime. Rocks of vast elevation form the shores 
of the Angara, by which you descend from Iikntsk to 
the sea ; and on arriving at the mouth of the river 
you discover, as through an arcade, the vast baaitt 
of the Baikal, and the lofty mountains which confine 
its waters on the east. ■ They directed their cooise 
in a straight line from a small post on the bank of 
the frozen stream, towards the borders of the lakei 
pursuing their way in sledges on the ice. When 
they had proceeded about half-way, they were ovow 
taken by a tremendous storm from the north-wMy 
which entirely cooled the atmosphere. The wind 
swept along the ice with such prodigious violenoSf 
that the sledge-drivers, who ran along by tho aide 
of the vehicles, were sometimes blown away to the 
distance of many fathoms from the road, and wen 
compelled to stick their knives in the ice, to p f e y art 
their being carried away, and hurled into some chaaaii 
To avoid the risk of such accidents, the party hallai 
until the tempest was over. 

At Zimovia on the Baikal, they found several pa^ 
sons setting out to hunt the seapdog on the luSi 
This kind of chase Udies (dace principally in April 
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The tea-dogs, assembling on those parts of the shore 
where rapid streams or warm springs keep up an 
<^ning in the ice, then ascend from the water, in 
Older to lie down upon the ice, and sleep in the sun. 
The hunters fix up in their little sledges a small 
white flair, which the dogs take for ice, and accord- 
ingly are not frightened until they draw near and 
fife upoa them. 

Pallas now descended in his sledge upon the 
Baikal, aod commenced this singular portion of his 
journey* The ice had this winter been as smooth 
as a mirror, on the whole surface of the lake ; but 
when ^ey had advanced to a certain distance from 
the shore, they found a fissure of several feet in 
breadth, which intercepted their passage, and forced 
them to make a circuit of considerable length. 
However, this obstacle having been surmounted, 
they encountered no other, and quickly found them- 
selves on the opposite shore. The road now assumed 
a different character, running over rugged moun- 
tains, or sandy flats, where the snow was entirely 
melted, until, cutting the Selinga, as it were, into two 
parts, it led them into a milder climate, where the 
sprinff, with all its gay accompaniments, was already 
lar advanced. They arrived, much fatigued, at Se- 
lioRinsk, on the 35th of March. 

From Selinginsk he proceeded through Mongolia 
towards the borders of (yhina, moving among an 
idolatrous people, the partisans of the Lamaic hie- 
rarchy, until, arriving at Kisd^ter, he touched the ex- 
treme limits of the empire, where his journey in that 
directiou was to terminate. Here Pallas made many 
inquiries respecting the commerce, opinions, and man- 
ners of the Chinese ; and having satiedGed his curiosity, 
xetomed to Selinginsk. From this point he now 
directed his course northward, towards the great 
tributary streams which fall into the Selinga. His 
excursions in this direction, which were carried into 
exeeution without enthusiasm or curiosity, merely 

H2 
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as a task imposed on him by authority, are still mora 
destitute of incidents, if possible, than the former 
portion of tiis travels. He examined the iron-minety 
the grain and fur trade, and the objects of natnral 
history furnished by the district. 

Pallas now turned his face towards the east, tra- 
versed the desert regions which lie between the 
Selinga and the Onon, the principal branch of the 
Anioor, and having pushed his researches to within 
a very short distance of the Chinese frontier, re- 
turned by a different route to Selinginsk, leaving to 
M. Sokolof and others the honour of exploring the 
frontiers of Mongolia, along the banks of the Argoon 
and Amoor. His health, indeed, now began to enffisr 
from constant fatigue, and he was therefore ftilly 
justified in relinquishing this portion of his task ; 
but I cannot easily pardon him for pretending to ha?e 
been actuated by the desire of botanizing on tne banks 
of the Selinga, since, if botanizing was his oUeett 
it was to be presumed that the wild shores of the 
Amoor would have afforded a still more amjale and 
extraordinary field for his researches. During his 
stay at Selinginsk, he observed, among other curious 
animals and birds, the blue crow, which was easily 
taken, as its young were hitherto unfledged ; and a 
species of small white hare, which was found in great 
numbers in the little islands in the Selinga. Besides 
these there was the leaping hare, which, mingling at 
night among the sheep, frightened them by its bound- 
ing motions. The Mongols, who are fond of its 
flesh when roasted, imagine that it sucks the ewes; 
as the vulgar in England report of the hedgehog and 
the cow. 

Previous to his finally quitting the coimtnr, he 
made another excursion to the frontiers of Ghinaf 
principally, it would seem, for the purpose of stndy- 
mg the botany of those districts, when the flowen 
were clothed m all the beauty of summer. The road 
to Kiakta traverses a large sandy plain, and altaiw 
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ward & succesBion of rocky mountains, entirely 
destitute of wood. In this latter district our trav- 
eller observed a species of locust, by whose flight 
the natives could roretel with certainty whether the 
weather would be fair or otherwise. They mounted 
aloft on the wing previous to rainy weather, and the 
noise of their motions resembled that of castanets. 
After remaining some short time in the vicinity of 
Kiakta, he once more returned to Selinginsk, and 
began to make the necessary preparations for retrac- 
ing their footsteps to Kranoiarsk, where they again 
intended to pass the winter. Accordingly, on the 3d 
of July, Pallas and apart of his companions departed 
from Selinginsk, and proceeded towards the Baikal. 
Upon reaching the eastern shore of the lake, they 
saw a thick cold mist, which appeared to fill the 
whole extent of its vast basin, and hung close upon 
the surface of the water. This fog exactly resem- 
bled those fogs which are sometimes collected in 
the hollows of the mountains, or on the shores of 
the sea. It was kept in continual motion, and tossed 
hither and thither, like the waves of the ocean, by 
the wind. This mist was accompanied by strong 
westerly winds, which prevented our traveller from 

Sroceemng on his way; and he amused himself 
uring his detention in studying the fishes of the 
lake* together with the birds and animals which fre- 
quent its shores. 

On the 10th of July, he embarked, and set sail 
with boisterous and contrary winds. The passage 
of the lake was long, but, arriving at length at Zim- 
ovia, Pallas proceeded with all possible expedition 
to Krasnoiajrsk, by way of Irkutsk. He arrived on 
the 1st of August at the point of destination, where, 
to his ^at satisfaction, he found that a magnificent 
collection of the flowers which adorn the l^ks of 
the Yenisei had been made during the spring and 
summer, by one of his pupils, whom he had left 
behind for that purpose. From Krasnoiarsk, our 
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traveller made aiiotlu^r lonj? excursion, Tisitad 
eml Tartar hordes, varioua mines, mountains, sad 
tombs, and returned al>out the middle of Heptmbery 
the approach of winter beinpf already visible iu those 
hijfh latitudes. By ])eceml)er, the cold had reaehsd 
an intensity which h:id never been felt even in Sibe- 
ria. The air was still, and at the same tinae coiw 
densed, as it were ; so that, although the sky waa 
exceediujfly cltMr, the sun appeared as if beheld 
throuf(h a cloud. In the morning of the 6th of De* 
cenil)er, Paii:m foinul the mercury of his thermom- 
eter frozen, **a thing,*' says he, ** which had never 
before happened during tne whole eight yean in 
which I had made usq of this instrument 1 then 
conveyed it from the gallery where it wae kept 
into an apartment moderately warmed with a 
stove. Here the colunm of mercury, which had 
been condonsed in the tube, immediateljr sunk into 
th(^ biflh, while that in the bulb resumed its activity 
in the course of half a minute. I repeated thk ez« 
peri me nt several times with the same result, ao that 
sometimes there remained but a very few partidee 
in the tube, sometimes not above one. In otder to 
follow the progress of the experiment, I ffently 
warmed the bulb with my fingers, after it had been 
exposed to the air, and watching the mounting of 
the mercury, distinctly observed that the condenaed 
and frozen columns offered considerable raaiatanee 
before they gave way. At the same time I expoeed 
about a quarter of a pound of mercury to the air, in 
a saucer. This mercury had been previoodj weH 
washed in vinegar, and cleansed from iraporittoa. 
The saucer was placed in a gallery on Uie nortii 
side of my house. In an hour the edges of the mu^ 
face were frozen, and a few minutes afterward, the 
whole superficies was condensed into a soft maaay 
exactly resembling pewter. As the interior, howw 
ever, still continu^ fluid, a small portion of the eor* 
face presented numerous wrinkles branching oat 
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each other, but the greater part was miflt- 
y smooth. The same thing took place with m 
urger quantity which I placed in the open air. 
mass of frozen mercury was as pliable as lead 

bent suddenly, would break more easily than 
nr; and when flattened into sheets, appeared 
what knotty. I tried to beat it out with the 
i6r» but being quite cold, the mercury fell from 
drops. The same thinf took place when }[ou 
ed this mass with the nnger, tne top of which 
istantly benumbed with cold by the simple con- 

I then placed it in a moderately warm room, 
t melted like wax placed over the fire. The 

separated from the surface, which melted 
ally. The intensity of the cold diminished 
rds the evening.*' 
the month of January, 1773, Pallas began to 

preparations for returning to Petersburg, and 
ting on the 22d, pushed on with the utmost ra- 
' to Tomsk. During this journey, he dis- 
ed the execrable principles upon which it was 
pted to people Siberia. The refuse of the 
e, the lame, the sick, the infirni, and the old, 
een collected together, and sent thither to die. 
had been torn, for this purpose, from their 
I and famiUes. Women, for some reason or 
ler, had not been allowed to emigrate from the 

in sufiicient numbers, and vice and misery 
shed in their absence. Man, deprived of the 
ty of women, necessarily degenerates into a 
tous beast, contemning all laws, and every 
iition of morality. '* It is not good that man 
d be alone." Whenever new colonies are es- 
hed, women should be numerous. It is they 
are the grand instruments of civilization. — 
cavern, the desert hut, when inhabited by a 
m, already contains the germs of humamty, 
>8pitality, of improvement; but without her. 
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is a den, a haunt of ungovernable passions,— « reftigi 
from the storm, but not a home. 

In crossing a bridge over the Dooroosh, in ttu 
country of the Votiaks, our traveller was placed ii 
a more perilous condition than he had expenencei 
during any former period of his travels. His faonei 
had ^ready reached the shore, when the bridge 
which must have been a very frail structure* jpaTi 
way under his carriage, and he must infallibly 'havi 
been precipitated into the stream, had not the spiritec 
horses dashed on at the moment, and dragged up thi 
carriage from amid the falling ruins. 

The country between the Jaik and the Volga ww 
at that period a vast desert, which aboundMl witl 
wild horses. Pallas, however, was of opinion tha' 
these animals had once been tame, but, during tlH 
emigrations and nomadic movements of the Kal< 
mu(;s and Kirghees, had escaped into the wilderness 
where they had multiplied exceedingly. To fly frOR 
the heat and the hornets, these horses wandered ftu 
into the north during the summer months, and there 
besides a refuge from their persecutors, found bettei 
pasturage, and an abundance of water. The surfiuM 
of this great Mesopotamia was sprinkled at intervali 
with ruins of Tartar edifices, which swarmed in u 
extraordinary manner with serpents. 

On the 25th of June our traveller arrived at the 
Moravian colony of Sarepta, which in eight yean 
had increased, by immigration, from five persons tc 
two thousand five hundred ; and was at tills period 
in a highly flourishing state. He here entered intc 
some curious researches respecting the ancienl 
shores of the Caspian, whose waters, in his opinioiii 
once covered the greater portion of the Kalmuc 
country, just as those of the Black Sea did all the 
low lands upon its banks, before the deluge of Deu- 
calion, when they first burst the huge natural mould 
which separated them from the Mediterranean. 

Pallas passed the autumn at Zarizyn, where he 
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observed the Kalmuca moving westward in hordes 
towards the country lying between the Volga and 
the Don. From this place he made an excursion 
through the steppe which lie up the stream of the 
Volga; on his return from which he chiefly em- 
ployed himself in botanical researches, until the 
spring of 1774. He then undertook another journey 
along the bauks of the Aktooba, through a country 
infested with bands of vagabond Kirghees, and other 
wandering nations, and returned to his head-quar- 
ters on the 96th of May. 

It was now six years since the expedition had set 
out from Petersburg, and all its members began to 
desire repose. Each person, therefore, hastened to 
return by the shortest road to the (tapital. Pallas 
was directed to repair to Moscow, and punctually 
obeyed his orders, without making the slightest 
deviation to the light-hand or to the left. He ar- 
rived at this ancient city on the 3d of July, 1774. 
•* Here," says he, •* I found the orders of the court, 
by which I was commanded to hasten without the 
least delay to Petersburg ; and, notwithstanding that 
I felt exceedingly desirous ofnuiking a short stay 
at Moscow, for the purpose of improving my know- 
ledge, by conversing with the learned M. Miiller, one 
of the most excellent men in Russia, as well as one 
of the most celebrated of its historians, t^ was ne» 
eetsary to yield and obey.^^ Sucli is the condition of 
those who travel by command. He arrived at Pe- 
tersburg on the 30th of July, exhausted by fatigue, 
and with a head sprinkled with prenrature gray 
hairs; for he was then no more than thirty-three 
years old. 

The companions of Pallas had suffered still more 
severely ; scarcely one of them lived long enough 
to draw up an account of his travels ; and it was 
therefore left to him to render this piece of justice 
to their memory. For himself, the splendid objects 
which he had beheld had made too profound an iui- 
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pression on his mind to allow of his beings sa 

with the accounts of them which he had 1 

traced in his journal. He therefore deter 

upon the publication of several separate i 

which should contain the natural history i 

most celebrated quadrupeds of Siberia; iad 

he actually laid before the public, together wi 

scriptions of a great number of bir&, reptile 

fishes. In addition to all these, he even pro 

a natural history of all the animals and plants 

Russian empire; in which design, though i 

never completed, he made a very considerabl 

gress. The empress herself, worthless and 

gate as she was, was possessed by the ambit 

being regarded as the patron of the sciences, ; 

order to facilitate the execution of our trav 

project, communicated to him the herbariur 

several other botanists, who had studied th< 

of the empire. To secure the completion < 

undertaking, Catherine moreover engaged to fi 

the expense of the engraving and prmting c 

work ; but the end was not answerable to this 

nificent beginning; projects of more vulgar 

tion, or vile and despicable amours, too fully oc< 

the imperial mind to allow so unimportant a 

as the science of botany to command a though 

Pallas was constrained to reiv upon his oh 

sources for making known his botanical disco' 

to the world. The same fate attended his woi 

the natural history of the animals and insects < 

empire. 

M. Cuvier, whose capacity to appreciate the la 
of a scientific man can scarcely be called in que 
observes, that it is seldom that very laborious 
possess sufficient tranquillity of mind to con 
those root-ideas which produce a revolution ii 
sciences; but Pallas formed an exception tc 
rule. He nearly succeeded in changing the v 
aspect of the science of zoology; and most 
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tainly did operate a complete change in that of the 
tlleoiy of the earth. An attentive consideration of 
the two great chains of mountains of Siberia en- 
abled him to discover this general rule, which has 
been everywhere found to hold good, that there 
exist three primitive orders of mountains, the gran- 
itic in the centre, the schistous next in succession, 
and the calcareous on the outside. It may be said 
that this great discovery, distinctly announced in a 
memoir read before the academy in 1777, gave birth 
to the modem science of geology : from this point 
the Saussures, the Delues, and the Werners pro- 
ceeded to the discovery of the real structure of the 
earth, which is so exceedingly at variance with the 
fantastic ideas of preceding writers. 

In addition to his scienti^c labours, Pallas was en- 
gaged by Catherine in drawing up comparative vo- 
cabularies of the languages spoken by all the various 
nations in the Russian empire ; but was restrained, 
in the execution of this plan, to follow exactly in 
the track pointed out by his mistress. He was 
likewise chosen member of the committee em- 
ployed, in 1777, in compiling a new topogi-aphy of 
the empire; and had the honour of instructing 
Alexander, the late despot of Russia, and his brother 
Constantino, in natural history. But, notwithstand- 
ing all these marks of distinction, and many others 
of equal importance, our traveller experienced the 
truth, that nappiness is incompatible with depend- 
ence of every kind. His travelling habits, too, ren- 
dered a sedentary life irksome to him ; but what 
still further disgusted him with Petersburg, was the 
crowd of fashionable but absurd people who thronged 
his house, imagining, perhaps, they were doing him 
an honour by consuming his time. To escape from 
this species of persecution, he took advantage of 
the invasion of the Crimea, to visit new countries; 
and during the years 1793 and 1794, traversed the 
southern provinces of the empire at his own ex- 

VoL. III.— I. 
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pense. He even skirted the frontien of Cireaasiaf 
but, with his usual prudence, avoided the dangen 
which would have attended a journey into that 
couutrv. He then proceeded uito the Crimeay 
through which Potemkin was leading the empress 
as a spectacle of contempt and scorn to all man- 
kind ; and was so captivated by a passing glance at 
its splendid scenery, that, on his return to Peters- 
burg, he solicited and obtained permission to retire 
thither. 

Sohtude, however, which appeared so desirable at 
a distance, Pallas soon found to be an intolerable 
curse ; the climate, also, fell infinitely short of Ilia 
expectations, was inconstant and humid, and liaUs 
to be altered by every passing wind. It miitodt in 
fact, the inconvenienc(3s of the north and of the sooth; 
yet our traveller endured these evils for fiftoen years; 
but at length, feeling the approaches of old agOi he 
determined at once to escape from the climate of 
the Crimea and from Russian despotism, and aeDiiig 
his estates at an exceedingly low rate, returned to 
his native city, after an absence of fortv-two yeaiVi 
His health, however, had been so completely under^ 
mined by the diseases he had contracted during hie 
travels, and, more than all, by his long residence in 
the Crimea, that he might he said merely to hsfe 
looked upon his native place, and on thu fiiee of 
those friends or admirers which his knowledge and 
fame had gathered around him, liefore death renoived 
him from the enjoyment of all these things. Una 
event took place on the 8th of September, 1811. 
Pallas appears to have been an able, learned, and 
upright man, deeply intent on promoting the Intei^ 
ests of science, but indifferent about those 0eHt 
political rights without the enjoyment of which 
even the sciences themselves are of no more digni^ 
or value than the tricks of a juggler. 
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Bon 1731.— Died 1815. 

Trm traveller was bom on the 17th of March, 
17S8, in tiie province of Friesland, in the kinrdom 
of Hanover. It would be to mislead the reader to 
represent him, as some of his biographers have 
done, as the son of a peasant, in the sense in which 
that term is applied in England. His father and his 
ancestors, for several generations, had been small 
landed proprietors ; he himself received an educa- 
tion, ana inherited a property, which, however small, 
served as an incentive to ambition ; and though, like 
many others, he found the entrance of the road to 
fame ragged and hard to tread, it must not be dis- 
semUed Siat his prudence and perseverance were 
singiilarly aided by good fortune. 

Having lost his mother before he was six weeks 
old, the care of his infancy was intrusted to a step- 
mother; and he was still a lad when his father like- 
wise died. The guardians upon whom the superin- 
tendence of his youth at first devolved, entertaining, 
apparently, bat little respect for intellectual pursuits, 
intermpted his studies ; and his maternal uncle, who 
sacceeded them in this important trust, would seem 
to have wanted the means, if he p)0sse8sed the wiU, 
to direct the course of a young man. Niebuhr was 
therefore left very much to his own guidance, which, 
to m man of vigorous intellect, I am far from regard- 
ing as a misfortune. The beginnings of life, how- 
ever, like the beginnings of day, are generally 
accompanied bv mists which obscure the view, and 
render it absolutely impossible to determine with 
precision the character of the various paths which 
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present themselves before us; and thus it was that 
our traveller, who, knowing not that Providence 
was about to conduct him to a brilliant destiny in 
the East, at one time studied music, with the inten- 
tion of becoming an organist, and was afterward led, 
through accidental circumstances, to apply himself 
to geometry, for the purpose of practising as a land- 
surveyor. 

With this design he repaired, in his twenty-third 
year, to Bremen, where he discovered a person from 
whom he might have derived the necessary instnio- 
tion ; but finding that this individual's domestic 
economy was under the superintendence of two 
youtliful sisters, whose behaviour towards himself 
Niebuhr seems to have regarded as forward and 
indecorous, he immediately quitted this ci|y and 
proceeded to Hamburgh. It wil I easily be conceived 
that the studies of a 3^oung man who volnntaiily 
cultivated his intellect as the only means by whicn 
he could arrive at distinction, were pursued with 
ardent enthusiasm. Niebuhr, in fact, considered 
labour and toil as the only guides to genuine glorv, 
and was content to tolerate on the way the rude 
fierceness of their manners. 

When he had studied the mathematics, during two 
vears, under Biisch, he removed to Gottingen^ where 
he continued another year. At this period the 
Danish ministry, at the suggestion of Micnaelis, had 
projected a scientific expedition into Arabia, which 
was at first designed, at least by its originatovi 
mertely to throw some light upon certain passages of 
the Old Testament, but which afterward embraced 
a much wider field. Michaelis, to whom the choice 
of the individuals who were to form this mission 
had been intrusted, betrayed the narrowness or 
malignity of his mind, by neglecting the celebratad 
Reisice, who was then well known to be struflsiiQg 
with starvation, in order to thrust forwardvon 
Haven, a pupil of his own, who, but for this partial 
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ehoioe, -wwild probably have lived and died in ob- 
scnirity. Nieinihr himself was recommended to 
Michaelis by K&stner, whose pupil he had for some 
time been. The proposal was abruptly made, and 
as suddenly accepted. ^ Have you a mind," said 
Kftstner, ** to go into Arabia I" — •* Wliy not 1" re- 
plied Niebuhr,"if anybody will pay my expenses." 
— ^The King of Denmark," said K&stner, ''will pay 
your expenses." He then entered into the history 
of the Danish ministry's project, and Niebuhr, whose 
^nuine ambition was most ardent, and who, though 
m manners modest and unassuming, could not but 
entertain a favourable opinion of his own capacity, 
at once engaged to form a member of the mission. 
It was agreed, on the part of his Danish majesty, 
that he shonld be allowed a year and a half for 
preparation, with a salary sufficient for his main- 
tenance. 

Niebuhr had now a definite object. The East, 
with ail its barbaric pomp and historical glory, which 
in preening and succeeding days have kindled en- 
thusiasm in so many bosoms, appeared to court his 
examination ; and, like a lover who appreciates at 
their highest value the accomplishments of his mis- 
tress, and is bent on rendering himself worthy of 
her, he thenceforward studied, with vehement ear- 
nestness, all those branches of knowledge which he 
regarded as necessary to a traveller in the East; 
iiiS Latin, Arabic, the mathematics, drawing, prac- 
'tical mechanics, together with the history oi the 
countrif^ he was about to visit, amply occupied his 
hoars. An additional half-year being granted him, 
it was not until the Michaelmas of 1760 that he 
q[uitted Gdttingen for Copenhagen. 

Here he was received in the most flattering man- 
ner by Count Bemstorf, the Danish minister, by 
whom he was appointed lieutenant of engineers. 
The rank of captain he modestly refused. Niebuhr 
never poasesaed- by an immoderate deaire for 

19 
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wealth, and a trait of unpresuming' disinterested* 
ne88 which escaped him during his preparatory 
studies is at once illustrative of this (aett and of 
another equally important, — that wealth no less than 
fame is frequently best won by carefully abstaminff 
from graspinf^ at it too eaf^erly. The salary granted 
>iim by the King of Denmark was probably small, 
but our traveller, with that repugnance to solicit 
whicli is characteristic of suixsrior minds, not only 
contrived to reduce his wants within the limits of 
his means, but bv rigid economy enabled himself, 
moreover, to purchase at his own expense whatever 
instruments he needed. The Icnowledge of this fact 
coming lo the ears of the minister, he not only 
reimbursed the young traveller the sum he had ex- 
pendec], but, as a mark of the high satisfaction he 
(ieriv^ed from so striking an evidence of honest inde- 
punden(;e, committed to his cliarge the travelling* 
chest of th(i mission. 

Niebuhr's companions were four in number: Yon 
Haven, tlie linguist, a person of mean capacity; 
Forskaal, the naturalist, distinguished for his nume- 
rous and profound acquirements ; Cramer, a physi- 
cian, devoid even of professional knowledge ; and 
Bauranfeiud, an artist, not destitute of talent, but 
ignorant, full of prejudices, and addicted to the vul- 
gar habit of drinking. Von Haven, to whom a long 
sea-voyage was disagreeable, obtained permissioii 
to proceed to Marseilles by land ; and the ship in 
which the other members of the expedition em- 
barked was directed to take him on board at that 
port. They left tlie Sound on the 7th of January, 
1761, but were three times driven back by contrary 
winds ; so that it was not until the 10th of Maiea 
that they were enabled fairly to put to sea, and con- 
tinue their voyage. 

Niebuhr describes, among the singular things ob- 
served during this voyage, a white rainbow, which 
only differed from the common rainbow in being 
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destitute of coloan. This, I believe, is a phenomt- 
lion iiot often witnessed; but on the Slat of May, 
1830, which succeeded a day and ni^t of tremen- 
dous thunder, lightning?, and rain, I remember to 
have myself seen a similar rainbow in Normandy. 
It was much thicker, but greatly inferior in span, 
and less sharply defined at the edges than the ordi- 
nary bow; and, as the morning mist upon which it 
was painted grew thinner, the arch decreased in 
span, until it at length vanished entirely. 

Our traveller amused himself while on board in 
observing the manners of the crew, which he con- 
sidered manly though unpolished. He likewise ex- 
ercised himself daily in nautical and astronomical 
observations; and by his afTability and the extent 
of his knowledge, acquired and preser\'ed the re- 
spect of both officers and men. They discovered 
Cape 8t Vincent on the 2l8t of April, and a few 
days afterward entered the Mediterranean, where 
their course was considerably retarded by calms and 
contrary winds. Meanwhile the weather was beau- 
tiful, aiid their eyes were refreshed with the most 
lovely prospects, now on the African shores, and 
now on those of Europe. On the 14th of May they 
cast anchor in the port of Marseilles, which was at 
that time crowded by Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Span* 
ish, and French ships, the greater number of which 
were prevented from putting to sea by fear of the 
English fleets, which scoured the Mediterranean, 
diffusing consternation and terror on all sides. 

From the agreeable society of Marseilles, rendered 
doubly charming in their estimation by their previous 
privation, Uiey were soon compelled to snatch them- 
selves away. On the 6th of June Niebuhr observed 
at sea the transit of Venus, and on the 14th reached 
Malta. This little island enjoys, like Ireland, tlis 
privilege of being free from serpents, which it is 
suppowd to owe to the interference of St. Pauli 
though Niebuhr imaginos that the dry and rqcky 
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nature of the soil is sufBcient, withont a miracley to 
account for the circumstance. The knights obterr- 
iu^, perhaps, a peculiar absence of bigotry in our 
traveller, imafrincd that this indicated a leaning lo- 
WHrds CHtholicism, and appear to have been desiram 
of temptiuj; him bv magfinficent promises to desert 
the creed of his forefathers. Though his stay in 
Miiltii was very short, Niebuhr was careffal. to ob- 
serve whatever curiosities the island afforded ; the 
^reat church of St. John, enriched, it is said, by 
sliarii)^ the plunder of the knights, with inminierahle 
ornaments, and a prodigious candelabrum of gold; 
the hospital, where the sick, whatever migm be 
their medical treatment, were served with Teasels 
of silver ; the immense corn-magasines, hewn ont 
in the rock; the salt-mines; and the cataeottibe. 
For some reason, however, which is not stated, he 
did not see the Phenician inscription^ whieh was 
still preserved in the island. 

In sailing from Malta to Smyrna he waa attacked 
with dysentery, and began to fear that hit tifti?eli 
were to terminate there; but the disorder waa leaa 
serious than he imagined, and having reached Tene- 
do8, he embarked in a Turkish boat, and p roc!e e de< 
up the Dardanelles to Constantinople. HerCf thoqgh 
slowly, he recovered his health, and having remaliied 
quiet two months, and provided oriental irrnaoi^not 
choosing to expose himself in the paltry ooatpme of 
Europe to the laughter of the populace, he aet aail 
with his companions for Egypt. 

On the way they landed at Rhodes, wheie, for the 
(irst time they visited a Turkish eating-house. The 
dinner, thouorh dear, was good, but was served up to 
common earthen platters, in the open street Tney 
next visited a Jew, who kept wine for the aceon- 
modation of Europeans ; and had in his house two 
yoimg women, whom he called his daughterst who 
were probably desiened for the same purpose. Hiflr 
reception here cost them still dearer than their 
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Tnikish dinner; and as Jews, wine, and the drinkers 
of wine are held in contempt by all sincere and re* 
apectable Mohammedans, this must be considered a 
liighly injudicious step in Niebithr. The ship in 
whicn they sailed had on board a number of female 
slaves* the principal of whom were lodged in a large 
chamber directly over their cabin, from which we 
may infer that the Turks do not, like the Burmese, 
consider it a disgrace to have women walking over 
their heads. As there were tolerably wide cracks 
in the ceiling, our travellers frequently enjoyed the 
pleasure of viewing these ladies, who, though a little 
terrified at first, soon because accustomed to their 
faces, and notwithstanding that neither party at all 
understood the languiige of the other, many little 
presents of fruit and other trifles were given and 
returned. The mode in which this affair was con- 
ducted was ingenious. As soon as the Mohamme- 
dans collected togetlier for prayer, the giris gentlv 
tapped at their windows, and Niebuhr and Forskaal, 
looking out of the cabin, beheld the handkerchiefs 
of the fair held out for fruit. When filled, they were 
drawn up, and the presents they chose to make in 
return were then lowered down in the same way. 
During the voyage, six or eight persons having died 
suddenly, it was suspected that they had the plague 
on board; but Niebuhr imagined that other causes 
millet have hastened the end of those who died ; at 
all events, none of the members of tl)e expedition 
were infected, though their pliysician had often 
visited the sick. 

The land of Egypt at length appeared on the 26th 
of September, and on the same day, late in the even- 
ing, they cast anchor in the port of Alexandria* 
Norden, a scientific, but an uninteresting traveller, 
having recently constructed a plan of the city, Nie- 
buhr Judged that he might spare himself the pains 
of repeating the process, more especially as the 
Arabs, hovering in troops in the vicinity, rendered 
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liim apprehensive that he might be robbed. Hotr* 
ever, as the entinence on which Pompey^ pfltar 
stands overlooks a large portion of tne dty, be 
aniused himself with taking several angles ftmn 
thence, intending to foUow this up by taking otheiv 
from some other positions. White he was thus en* 
g iged, one of the Turkish merchants, who hiipprasd 
to be present, observing his telescope pointed to- 
warls the city, had the curiosity to look through it* 
an i was not a little alarmed at perceiving a tower 
iipsi ie down. " This," says he, " gave occasion to 
a ninour, that I was come to Alexandria to turn the 
w'lole city tops3rturvy. The report reached the 
governor's house. My janizary refused to accom- 
pany me when I took out my instmment ; and M I 
then supnosed that a Kuropean could not ventnrv to 
appear m an eastern city without a janizary,! nlin* 
qutsh^d the idea of makinsr any further geontetrieal 
measurements there." — " On another occasion,** be 
conti lines, ^when I was miking an astronoraicsl 
ol)servation on the southern point of the Delta, s 
very civil and sensible peasant, from the viihtge of 
D iriu'^, happened to be present. As I wished to 
show him something he had never seen before, I 
pointed the telescope of the quadrant toward^ his 
village, on whicih he was extremely terrifitid at 
ing all the houses upside down. He asked my 
vant what could be the cause of this. The i 
replied, that the government, being extremely 
satisfied with the inhabitants of that village, bad sent 
me to overthrow it entirely. The poor peasant 
was greatly afflicted, and entreated me to wait loa|F 
enough for him to take his wife, his children, ana 
his cow to some place of safety. My serrattl 
assured him he had two hours good. He irnme* 
diately ran home, and as soon as the son had 
passed the meridian, I took my quadrant on board 
again." 

Niebuhr found a number of Mohammedans al 
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Alezmdiia who nnderetood French, Swedish, and 
Danish as completely as if they had been bom in 
the* countries where thone lanpfuai^es are spoken^ 
As most European travellers proceed up the Nile 
firom this city to Cairo, the members of the expedi* 
tion were desirous of perforniinf^ the journey by 
land, but were restrained by fear of the Arabs; mid 
M. FoTskaai, who ailerward ventured upon this 
hardy ^enterprise, was ai'tually stripped to the skin^ 
and with {oreat difficulty obtained back his breeches. 
Niebnhr now hired a small ship, and embarked on' 
the Slst of Ortober, but was detained in the Gulf 
of Aboukir by contrary winds. Impatient of dc^ayi 
his companions proceeded thence to Rosetta by 
land, with a company of Turks ; but our traveller 
continued his voyage, and reached the city ve.ry 
shortly after them. Thouprli the inhabitants of Ro- 
setta enjoyed the reputation of being peculiarly 
polile towards strancrers, Niehuhr was too impatient 
to behold the capital of modern Korypt to linger long 
in any provincial city ; he therefore hastened to as- 
cend the Nile, and enjoyed the romantic prospect 
of fertility, villiiges peeping through groves of date- 
tivee, and here and there vast wrecks of ancient 
cities, which all travellers in that extraordinary 
country have admired. They arrived at Cairo on 
the 10th of November. 

The Nile, like the Ganges, has long been re- 
nowned for the daring race of pirates who infest it. 
Bruce, and many other travellers, have celebrated 
their ingenuity ; but the following anecdote, related 
by Niebuhr, exhibits their exquisite skill in a still 
more favourable point of view : A pasha, recently 
arrived in Egypt, happening to be encamped on the 
banks of the nver, his servants, aware of the dex- 
terity of theif countrymen, kept so strict a watch 
during the night, that they detected one of the 
pirates, and brought him before the pasha, who 
threatened to put him to death on the spot. Tte 
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prisoner, however, entreated permission to slioi 
the pasha one of the extraordinary tricks of his art 
in the hope of thereby inducing him to spare hit 
life. The permission was granted. The man thei 
took up the pasha's garments, and whatever else hf 
found in the tent, and having tied them up into i 
packet, as the Egyptians do when they are about U 
swim across a river, made several turns before thi 
company to amuse them. He then insensibly ap 
proached the Nile, and darting into the water liki 
lightning, had already reached the opposite shore 
with the pasha's garments upon his head, befon 
the Turks could get ready their muskets to fin 
at him. 

Niebuhr was exceedingly desirous, soon after hi 
arrival at Cairo, of descending the eastern brand 
of the Nile to Damietta ; but the sky during thi 
whole winter and spring was so overcast witi 
clouds, and the rain fell so frequently, that it w» 
impossible to take astronomical observations. Oi 
the 1st of May, however, the weather having clearer 
up, he left Cairo. The wind blowing from the north 
their progress was slow, and he had th^npefon 
considerable leisure for observation. The Coptii 
churches amused him much. In one of these 1m 
saw pictures representing Christ, the Virgin* ant 
several saints, on horseback ; intended, perhaps, tc 
insinuate to their Mohammedan masters, that thi 
founder of their religion and his followers had no 
been compelled, as Christians then were in Egypt 
to ride upon asses. These churches, moreovei 
were strewed with so many crutches, that a strange 
might conclude, upon observing them, that the wholn 
Coptic community had lost the use of their limbs 
however, upon inquiry, our traveller discovered tha 
it was the custom among them to stand in chtkrcfa 
which many persons found so wearisome that thei 
resolved to aid their piety with crutches. Thi 
floors were covered with mats, which, not beim 
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changed very freotiently^ swarmed with fleas, numo 
ben of which did our traveller the honour to prefer 
him before any of their ancient patrons. In ap» 
proaching Damietta he saw ahout twenty large 
Doats loaded with hees : each of these boats carried 
two hundred hives ; the number, therefore, of the 
faifes here assembled in one spot, was four thousand ; 
and when the inhabitants of this floating city issued 
forth to visit the flowers of the neighbourhood, they 
most have appeared like a locust cloud. 

His stay at Damietta, which is about four miles 
above the mouth of the Nile, was short* Europeans 
are nowhere in the East so much detested, on ac- 
count, chiefly, of the profligate character of the 
French formerly settl^ there, who, having de- 
bauched several Mohammedan women, were nearly 
all massacred by the infuriated populace. Niebuhr*s 
fancy that they still remember the crusades, and 
hate the Franks for the evils those insane expedi- 
tions inflicted on their ancestors, is just as rational 
as if the English people were to be supposed to 
nourish resentment against all the northern nations, 
because their barbarous ancestors made piratical 
descents upon our coasts. 

While at Cairo he could not, of course, resist the 
desire of visitinj^ the Pyramids. He therefore hired 
two Bedouin guides, and proceeded with his friend 
Forskaal towards the desert, where they were en- 
countered by a young sheikh, who, by dint of bra- 
Tado and insolence, succeeded in extorting from 
them a small sum of money ; but had they, when 
he first offered his services, bestowed upon him half 
a crown, he would not only have given them no 
further molestation, but would have constituted him- 
self their protector against all other importunates. 
Niebiihr afterward returned under more favourable 
auspices, and completed the measurement of the two 
great pyramids, the loftier of which he found to be 
443 feet, and the second to be 403 feet high. I shall - 
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hereafter, perhaps* have occaakm to remailL vpi 
the strange discrepancies which are found beiwe 
the measureniients of various traveBers, wfaidi m 
in fact, so ffreat, that we must suspect some of thei 
at least, of having wanted tlie knowledge raqqir 
by such an undertaking. From considering t 
petrifactions and the nature of the rocks in ti 
neighbourhood, Niebuhr was led to inlsr the ni 
digious antiquity of Egypt : ** Supposing the wnc 
of the rocks in the nortiblam portions of the coond 
to be composed of petrifactions of a certain ki 
of shell, bow many years," says he, **niii0t Iia 
elapsed before a suhcient number of little snails 
raise mountains to their present height could ha 
been born and died ! How many other years befo 
Egypt could have been drained and become mA 
supposing that, in those remote ages, the walen i 
tired from the shore as slowly as they have darl 
the last ten centuries ! How many yean still, t 
fore the country was sufficiently peopled totfaiidL 
erecting the first p3nramid ! How many mora yea: 
before that vast multitude of 4)yramids whidi a 
still found in the country could have been oq 
structed ! Considering that at the present day i 
are ignorant of when, and by whom, even the mc 
modem of them was built.*' 

On the 26th of August, 1762, Niebuhr and 1 
companions set out with the caravan going fro 
Cairo to Suez : the rest of the party, in spite of- tl 
Mohammedans, mounted on horseback, and Nirin 
himself on a dromedary. By this means he avoid 
several evils to which the others were liable. Seat 
on his mattress he could turn his face now on a 
side, now on another, to avoid the heat of the sun; ai 
after having travelled all day, was no more iktigii 
in the evening than if he had been all the while i 
posing in a chair ; while the horsemen, comp^ 
to remain perpetually in the same posture, were we 
nigh exhausted. Oa the 30th they encamped ne 
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i wall of gbod water, nentioned bjr Belin, Pietro 
Delia Valle, and Poeocke, close to which the Turin 
finrmailv erected a caetley which was now in nunsy 
and in three hours more arrived at the wells of Sues, 
which were sarroonded by a strongr wall, to keep 
cot the Arahs, and entered by a door fastened with 
enorinoiis chmips of iron. The water here wis 
drawn up with backets or sacks of leather. 

Snes, from its fortunate position on Uie Red Sea, 
carried on a considerable trade. Numbers of ships 
were boilt there annually, the materials of which 
were transported thither on the backs of camek 
from Cairo. The environs consist of naked rocks, 
or beds of loose sand, in which nothing but brambles 
and a few dry stunted plants, among others the rose 
of Jericho, are found to grow. This rose is em* 
pkyjrad by the women of the East in various super* 
stitiouB practices, and is therefore to be found for 
•ate in all cities. When pregnant, they gather one 
of the bods, and patting its stem in water, foretel 
whether their nains will be severe or slight from the 
greater or smaUer development of the flower* 

Niebvhr's first inquiry on arriving at Suez was 
eonceming the ^ Mountain of Insenptions,*' about 
which so much had been said in Europe. The in-> 
dividnals to whom his first questions were put had 
■ever even heard of it; others, who were exactly in 
the same predicament, but desired to possess them^ 
•ehres of a little of their European gold, professed a 
■oat nccnrate knowle^ of the spot, but upon in- 
qwy were detected. At length, however, an Arab 
was discovered, from whose replies it was clear, that 
whether he had seen the real Oebel eil Mokaiteh or 
not, aonie mountain or another he had beheld, upon 
wUdi inscriptions in an unknown language were 
to be found* Under this man^s guidance, therefore, 
they placed thomselves^ — that is, Niebuhr and Yon 
** tor ^ rest were, fkrom various oaufseSf. 
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detained at Suez ; and leaving the Red Sea 61 
light-hand, they struck off into the desert. 

As I liave given a description of this part of j 
in the life of Dr. Shaw, it will not be necessar 
to repeat what I then said. Niebuhr found tb 
Arabs, whose profession it is to serve as ( 
were distinguished, like all other persons 
class, for their extravagant cupidity. So k 
they could live at the expense of strangers the 
provisions and means were assiduously sparei 
on other occasions they exhibited various sym 
that the old national virtue of hospitality wi 
wholly banished from their minds. The won 
this part of Arabia are not in the habit of cone 
their faces from strangers, as is the fashion in 1 
Niebuhr, in his solitary rambles through the co 
discovered the wife and sister of a sheikh ^ 
corn beside their tent ; who, instead of flyin 
concealing themselves at his approach, as he 
to have expected, came forward, according 

good old custom of the East, with a present ii 
ands. 

On arriving at what his guides called the ^ ] 
tain of Inscriptions,'' a lofty nigged eminence, 
it cost them much time and toil to climb, he fo 
not what he had expected — ^but a vast Egyptian 
tery, in which were a great number of sepn 
monuments, covered with hieroglyphics. TIm 
scriptions he was not permitted to copy at the 
because the sheikh of the mountain appreh 
he might thereby gain possession of the imi 
treasures concealed beneath ; but one of his g 
who probably had little faith in that point c 
sheikh's creed, afterward, on his return from 1 
Sinai, enabled him to copy whatever he pU 
On his arrival at tlie convent of St. Cathenn 
monks politely refused to admit him, allegir 
their excuse, that he had not brought aJbng wit 
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:er from their bishop. The patriarch's letter, 
1 he presented to them, they returned unopened^ 
ms, in fact, destined to meet with nothing btA 
pointment in these celebrated regions ; for his 
ly having conducted him up to a certain height 
oimt Sinai, refused to proceed any farther, and 
tt not possessed of sufficient resolution to 
d the remainder alone. 

ibuhr now hastened back to Suea, and on his 
I forded the Red Sea on his dromedary, a thing 
1 no European had done before, though the 
s, who were on foot, did not find the water 

knee deep. Being desirous of surveying the 
mity of the Arabian Gulf, he procured a guide 
after his return from Mount Sinai, with whom 
t out upon this expedition. They travelledi 
rer, in constant fear; and the sight of a 
par in the distance ikicreased the terrors of the 
to so extraordinary a pitch, that 1 suspect he 
lood upon his handls, and dreaded the hour of 
Btion. 

» constant arrival of pilgrims from Egypt had 
endered Suez, in proportion to its extent, mO#a 
)us than Cairo. These holy men, being on 
way to the city of their prophet, regwled 
^ans with an evil eye, just as a bigoted- Fiton* 
I travelling to Jerusalem would regard ft 
c or an unbeliever; and on this account 
hr greatly dreaded the voyage he was about 
form in their company from Suez to Jidda* 
'Old, as far as possible, all causes of dispute 
heir fellow-passengers, they embarked several 
before the rest, paid their passage, stowed 
their luggage, and then amused Uiemselves 
>b8erving the strange characters by which they 
surrounded, not the least extraordinary ol 

was a rich black eunuch, who, in imitation 
e great Turkish lords, travelled with his 
u 
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All the passengers having at length lepaixed oa 
board, they set sail on the 9th of October, and aailiBg 
along coral reefs, which in bad weather are Ju^dify 
dangerous, they arrived next day at Tw. Near 
this town is a small village inhabited by Chratiaiish 
to which Forskaal went alone, for the purpoie ttf 
visiting what is supposed to be the ^te of ancieiit 
Elim. While he was absent it was mmoured on 
board that the Arabs had formed the intentton 
of pursuing and arresting the Frank, who had ianded 
with the design of sketching their mountains; npoa 
which a number of janizaries from Cairo, who up- 
pened to be on board, immediately set out for toa 
village, and having met with M. Forskaal, condaeted 
him back in safety to the vesseL ^ Are ihsn naaf 
Christians,*' inquires Niebuhr, ^ who, under siBBolar 
circumstances, would do as much for a Jew t** ^ . 

On the evening of the 16th of October thej di^ 
covered, about sunset, the Emerald Mounftaiiia oa 
the coast of Egypt, called Oehel Zummd bf Hm 
Arabs. Next day there happened an eclipae A Hkm 
sun. In Mohammedan countries persona who are 
able to calculate an ecUpse are regard^ aa eoBaan- 
mate physicians. Forskaal had informed tha ralib 
or captain, that an eclipse was about to take pkmlbt 
and to amuse him and keep him from intermpliH 
his astronomical observations, Niebuhr had amofcad 
several glasses, through which he, as well aa tha 
principal merchants, might contemplate tha pb^ 
nomenon. They were aU greatly amused, and nom 
that moment Forskaal enjoyed the reputatioa of 
being a second Avicenna. From a spirit of hm aaae 
complaisance, which induces us to allow every oaa 
an opportunity of exhibiting his peculiar tuanlib 
men are exceedingly apt to fall ill when they i 
in contact with a physician. Our traveller's MoL 
medan companions were particularly polite in , 

way ; for no sooner had they persuaded themael 

that there was a physician on board than they all 
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cBBCOvered that they were attacked by diseases 
which had previously lain dormant^ and confidingly 
demanded medicines and advice. Forskaal pre- 
scribed for all. To the majority he recommended 
more or less sleep, and a careful attention to their 
diet. A pilgrim at length presented himself who 
complained that he was unable to see during the 
night. The physician advised him to light a candle. 
This was excellent. The Arabs, who are naturally 
lively, burst into a loud laugh, and all their diseases 
were forgotten in a moment. 

Between Ras Mohammed and Hassllni the ship 
was twice in danger of being set on fire by the neg^ 
ligence of the women ; but at length they reach^ 
t£s small island in safety, and the Mohammedans, 
believing the principal danger to be now over, ex- 
hibited various tokens of joy, firing muskets and 
pistols, illuminating the ship with lamps and lanterns, 
and uttering the triumphant cry of Be, be, be ! so 
commonly used by the orientals. The sailors and 
the pilot petitioned for a present, the former coming 
round to each passenger with a little boat in their 
hands, which, when the collection was over, was 
thrown into the sea. During this passage Niebuhr, 
who, up to his arrival at Suez, had scarcely seen the 
face of a Mohammedan woman, had an opportunity 
of viewing three or four of them naked m a bath ; 
and his indiscreet curiosity very fortunately entailed 
upon him no evil consequences. 

On the 29th of October they arrived at Jidda, 
where the usual attempts were made to defraud the 
custom-house. In this praiseworthy design some 
succeeded to the extent of their desires ; but others, 
less adroit, or more unfortunate, were detected and 
compelled to pay the duties, no such atrocity as the 
confiscation of the whole property being ever prac- 
tised. A duty of two or two and a half per cent. 
being levied upon all specie, people were most 
aiudous to conceal their wealth : but by endeavour- 
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ing to effect this, one of Niebuhr^s compamons Bat" 
fered severely; for in stepping from the ship inta 
the boat, his purse, which he h;^ tied round his bodyy 
opened accidentally, and about a hundred crowns 
fell into the sea. The common cash of the expe^ 
tion was conveyed on shore in the bottoms of their 
boxes of drugs, which were not searched* it being' in 
Arabia a general opinion that physicians, having no 
need of money, seldom carry any about with tl^m. 
Niebuhr had observed in Egypt that the populace 
looked with inexpressible contempt upon Christian^ 
and thence inferred that in proportion as thej 
approached the Holy City they should find this 
inhospitable bigotry on the increase ; but his appr&* 
hensions were unfounded, for the people of Jidda, 
long accustomed to the sight of Europeans, and 
constantly experiencing the humanizing inHoence 
of commerce, were peculiarly refined,' allowing 
strangers to do almost what they pleased. It was 
merely forbidden them to approach the Mecca gate ; 
which, like the city to which it leads, is rapdied 
holy. Our traveller, during his residence at Cairoi 
had formed an acquaintance with a poor shefthi 
who, for a Mohammedan, might be said to be atf 
highly favoured by science as he was neglected by 
fortune ; and this man, in gratitude for the knowled^ 
he had derived from him, besides furnishing him 
with letters of recommendation to the Kihaya and 
Pasha of Jidda, had privately written to those im- 
portant personages, who had honoured him for his 
knowledge, earnestly requesting them to show every 
possible mark of kindness and attention to his 
European friends. These were the letters from 
which they had least expectations, and presented 
last; nevertheless, when the recommendations of 
all their other friends had failed even to procure 
them a lodging, those of the poor sheikh introduced 
them to powerful protectors. Niebuhr was hert 
witness of the curious mode of catohingr wild doeki 
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noticed by Pococke in Upper Egypt, and by another 
Eoffliah traveUer in China. When a number of these 
biroB were observed in the water, the sportsman un- 
dressed, covered his head with seaweed, and then 
crept quietly into the water. By this means the 
ducu were deceived, so that they allowed tlie man 
to come near and catch them bv the legs. 

They remained at Jidda until the 14th of December, 
when tney embarked in one of the country vessels for 
Loheia. Niebuhr was not possessed of the art of 
painting what he saw with the fine colours of lan- 
guage. His narrative is frequently dry even to in- 
sipidity. He was observant, he was calm, he was 
judicious, but he was destitute of eloquence, and this 
deficiency is nowhere in his works more strongly 
felt than in his account of his various voyages 
through the Red Sea. On the 23d they landed on 
the coast of Yemen, near Fej el Jelbe, inhabited by 
Bedouins, who are suspected of being pagans. A 
few tents were discovered on the shore, and as soon 
as the travellers had landed, which they did unarmed 
lest they should be taken for enemies, several of the 
wild natives came down to meet them. Their ap- 
pearance and dress were extraordinary. Their 
dark hair descended in profusion to their shoulders ; 
and instead of a turban, several of them had merely 
a cord tied round the head, intended, I imagine, to 
keep their tresses in order. Others, more careful 
and industrious, had woven themselves a kind 
of bonnet with green palm-leaves. A miserable 
waist-cloUi constituted the whole of their dress. 
From the eagerness of the sailors to get their lances 
out of their hands they immediately discovered that 
they were suspected ; upon which they cast the 
weapons on the ground, assuring the strangers that 
they had nothing to fear. Notwithstanding that 
they had landed in search of provisions the Bedouins 
conducted them to their tents, where two women 
came out to meet them. Their salutation was 
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cnriouB. The women, wbo were mrreiled, 
the arm of the sheikh, who, in return^ p ro— ed dnir 
heads with his lips. The ladies then a dt a assi 
towards the strangers. Their complezioii ww 
sallow brown, they had blackened their eyelida wHb 
surme, and died their nails with henne ; and* lihl 
the lower ranks of women in Egypt, exhibitad aMskt 
of tattooing on the chin, cheeks, and ftyfehead. 
Cosmetics being rare in those coiuitrie8» they la- 
quested our travellers to favour them with a anal 

Quantity of kohol and al henne ; bat they bad nya- 
iciously neglected to provide themaelvea with any 
thing of the kind, and consequently saw theonaalfaf 
in the disagreeable predicament of being eompelM 
toreflise. 

On their arrival at Loheia they were recebad witt 
remarkable politeness by the emir and the chief aMi^ 
chants of the city. They had taken the amall TaaatI 
in which they performed the yo3rage for a lonaat 
passage as far as Hodeida; and the captatet vHoer- 
standing that they had some intention of leaBaliliaf 
at Loheia, secretly applied to the emir with a lafaaai 
that he would compel them to complete thatr BKh 
ffagement, either by proceeding all tne way ta Ba^ 
deida, or by paying the whole sum agreed npai* 
With a generosity not often displayed towaidaiittsr 
strangers by men in office, the emir lepMedt that 
should the travellers refuse payment of tbe aoBi hi 
question, he himself would satisfy his demandas aad 
ttie principal merchant to whom the suflpieioaaaavi" 
gator also applied entered into the same 
ment. Of course they were not aUowed to 
by their grateful and astonished guesta. 

The above merchant, in his eastern style ef 
pitality, gave them a house to live in during thrir 
stay. In return the travellers amused him and thi 
emir with the eifects of their microacoipeat tsl^ 
scopes, &c. These things filled tihem with wondvi 
crowds of peoplercurious out weQ-behavedy tfaromai 
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• eomri from morning till nighty examining with 
ition whatever they saw, and expressing their 
liahment at eiery thing. Thie was too muck 
Daniah poUteneas* They hired a porter, and 
QBiiig hun at their door, gave strict orders that 
I but pirofessional men should be admitted. But 
tnriosity of the Arabs was not to be subdued so 
y; for* when all other excuses failed, they 
led illness, and gained admittance under pre- 
9 of coming to consult the physician, i^me* 

• Dr. Cramer, who appears to have been an un* " 
h creature, was requested to favour sick persons 
a visit at their own houses, and one dav re- 
sd a pressing entreaty to repair without delay 
e emir el htir, or captain of the port, who had 

of consulting him. Cramer, not attending to 
aommons immediately, was shortly afterward 
med that the emir el bahr^s saddle-horse was at 
loor waiting for him. This piece of attention 
too flattering to be resisted ; he therefore de- 
led immediately, and was about to put his foot 
the stirrup, when he was interrupted with the 
nation that the horse was unwell, and had been 
ijtkl there as a patient ! Physicians in Arabia 
sribe for horses as well as men ; this, therefore, 
not meant as an insult ; but Cramer, who felt all 
lanish blood curdle in his veins at the bare idea 
^escribing for a Mohammedan horse, and was, 
over, mortified at not being allowed to mount 
atient, indignantly refused to exercise the func- 

of a horse-doctor. Luckily, however, their 
>pean servant, who had served in a dragoon 
oent, understood something of the veterinary 
ind undertook the cure of the emir's horse ; 
h succeeding happily, he also was regarded as 
ainent physician, and was allowed to devate his 
tion to the treatment of men. 

our travellers continued, as far as possible, to 
ifter the European fashion, their manners were 
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necessarily as much an object of coriodty to Hbe 
Arabs as those of the Arabs were to them. One 
day two young men came to see them eat. Of tfaeWf ' 
the one was a young nobleman from Sana^ whose 
gentle manners announced a superior education 9 the 
other a young chief from the mountains, wboae 
country was seldom visited by strangers. This the 
ntnveti and simplicity of his manners soon rendered 
manifest. Upon bemg invited to eat, he replied 
**God preserve me from eating with infidels, who 
have no belief in God!** Niebuhr then demand e d 
the name of his country ; " What," said he, ■• can 
my country concern thee ? Hast thou formed the 
design of going thither to subdue it V* He afterward 
made several remarks upon their manners, the sim- 
plicity of which excited their laughter; at wideh 
the Arab felt ashamed, and ran away in conftisioo. 
His companion fetclied him back, however, and he 
returned, wondering at the amazing quantity of food 
which they devoured. Fowl after fowl disappeared 
before these mighty eaters; the poor Anub, who 
began to entertain awful ideas of the capacity of a 
German stomach, and apprehending that they miflfat 
bring about a famine in tne land, for a while kmed 1 
on in silent amazement ; but when they had abeady > 
eaten as much as would, perhaps, have satisded a \ 
whole tribe of Bedouins, he started up, upon seeing 1 
Von Haven preparing to carve yet another fowl, and < 
seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, ^How modi, 1 
then, dost thou intend to eat 1** This sally prodoeed 1 
still louder peals of laughter than ever, and the poor i 
Arab, who probably apprehended that they might 1 
finish by eating him, rushed out of the house nd ^ 
disappeared. p 

Having sufficiently observed whatever was int0^ I 
esting or new at Loheia, they departed thenoe on i 
the 20th of February, 1703, their servants and haf- i 
gage mounted on camels, and themselves on asses, a 
Not that Europeans were here, as at Cairo» pro- 9 

ft 

i 
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hiblted from riding on horseback, but that horaos 
were dear and not easily to be hired, while the asses, 
tiiougfa comparatively cncap, were large fine animals, 
of easy gait. Arabia, it is well known, is surrounded 
bf a belt of burning sand, which has in all ages 
aided in protecting it from invasion. This our trav- 
elleiB had now to traverse, but they suffered no 
particular inconvenience from the heat, and in four 
dayB arrived at BeU el Fakihy the greatest coffee em- 
porium in the world. 

Niebuhr, being now in a country where travelling 
was attended with no risk, and desiring, apparently, 
to escape from the society of his companior.s, hired 
an ass, and set out alone on an excursion to several 
neighbouring towns. This was succeeded by several 
other excursions, and at length he proceeded to the 
Coffee Mountains, a district which offers, perhaps, 
as many curious particulars to the observation of a 
traveller as anv spot in Asia. These mountains 
could be ascended only on foot. The road, though 
rugsed and broken, lay through coffee plantations and 
garaens, and to Niebuhr, who had just quitted the 
burning plains of the Telmnin, afforded the most 
exquisite gratification. The prospects, moreover, 
which here meet the eye on all sides are rich and 
beautiful. They are precisely what the hills of Ju- 
dea must have been before Sion liad been profaned 
fay the heathen, when every man, confident in the 

Ctection of the Lord, sat down tranquilly under 
vine or under his fig-tree. The small chain of 
hills, called the C6te d'Or, which traverses nearly 
the whole of Burgmidy from north to south, and is 
covered with vineyards to the summit, may probably 
represent to a European eye the ridge of the Coffee 
Mountains, except that the latter have necessarily 
a more woody appearance, and are beautified by 
numerous mountain streams, which frequently leap 
in long cascades from the rocks. The coffee-tree, 
which was at this time in full flower in many places, 
Vol. hi.— L 
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diflfuses around an agreeable odouTt and flomewiiBt 
resembles the Spanish jhsmin. Tlie Arabs piant 
these trees so close that the ra3ra of the aim cw 
scarcely find their way between them, which we- 
vents the necessity of frequent watering; bat mej 
have reservoirs on the heights from which they can* 
when necessary, turn numerous streamlets into tAe 
plantations. 

From the Coffee Mountains they returned to Beit 
el Fakih, whence they shortly aiterward departed 
on another short excursion. The nathrea, who 
carefully abstained from exposing themselree to the 
sun during the heat of the day, ex^Mresfled their 
well-grounded astonishment that EoropeaoB shouhl 
be imprudent enough to hazard so dangerous a step; 
and our travellers were, in reality, at this very time 
\^ym<r the foundation of those fatal diseaaes which 
shortly afterward swept them away, Niebuhr only 
excepted ; for I am persuaded that they might have 
returned, even in spite of their execrable diet and 
destructive habits of drinking, to brave the diflnte 
of Yemen, had they timed their journeys m<»e jodi- 
ciously. 

By this time their appearance was tolerably ori- 
ental ; the sun had bronzed their conntenanceSf their 
beards had acquired a respectable length, their drcss 
was exactly that of the country, and thej had, 
moreover, aidopted Arabic names. Even their fdldss 
no longer took them for Europeans, but suppo se d 
them to be members of the eastern charch* wno hf 
forbidden studies had succeeded in discovering the 
art of making gold, and were searching among the 
lonely recesses of their mountains for some tafs 
plant whose juices were requisite in their aleliymioal 
processes. Niebuhr's assiduous observation of dM 
stars considerably aided in strengthening thta dslOi 
sion, which upon the whole, peihapsy was ratkar 
beneficial to them than otherwise. 

In the hilly districts of Yemen our innreUer ob* 
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nrvad amonff the Arabs a peculiar mode of paRsinff 
the nufht. Inatead of makings use of a Imq, each 
indivimial crept entirely naked into a Hack, where, 
without cloeinff the mouth of it, the breath and trail- 
Bpiration kept him sufficiently warm. Niebuhr him- 
self never tried the sack, but very soon acquired the 
habit, which is universal anion jr the Arabs of Yemen, 
of sleeping with the face covered, to fi^iard against the 
malignant effects of the dews and poisonous winds. 
Here M. Forskaal discovered the small tree thst 
produces the balm of Mecca, wliich hsip|)ening to be 
m flower at the time enabled him to write a com])lete 
deaoiption of it, which he did seatt^d under its 
braDchea. The inhabitants, who knew nothing of 
its value, merely made use of it as (irewooil, on 
■oeoimt of its agreeable odour. 

Upon descending from these mountainous coun- 
tries, where the climate is as cool and salubrii)us as 
in most parts of Europe, Niebuhr found the heat of 
the Tshama almost insupportable, and entering a 
little eoflbe-house, overwlielmed with fatigue, threw 
himself on his mat in a current of air, and fell asleep. 
This heedless action nearly cost him his life. He 
awoke in a violent fever, which hung about him for 
a considerable time, and reduced his frame to such 
an extreme state of weakness that the slightest 
eioertion became painful. Von Haven, too, whose 
BOpreme delight consisted in bnmdy, wine, and good 
eating, and who seldom quitted his sofa, except for 
the purpose of placing himself before his gods at the 
dinnei^table, now began to experience the impolicy 
ojf feeding like an ogre in the deserts of the Tenama, 
and very quickly fell a victim to his impnidence. 

From Beit el Fakih they proceeded to Mokha, 
where, as at Cairo, Kuropeans were compelled to 
enter the city by a particular gate, on foot, as a mark 
of humiliation. Niebuhr found that he and his 
companions were here taken for Turks, and they 
were aecerdingly directed to the khan, or inn, where 
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the Osmanlis usually took up their abode. Tboingii 
they understood that there was an English merchant 
at Mokha, they judged it unnecessary, in the fint 
instance, to make application to him, as they had 
eTer3rwhere else in Yemen been received with 
politeness and hospitality ; and besides, they were 
somewhat apprehensive that, from their dress snd 
appearance, he might be led to regard them as vagB- 
bonds or. renegades. They therefore addressed 
themselves to an Arab merchant, by whdin tblgy 
were well received. 

The people of Mokha made some pretensiaiis to 
civilization, which is unfortunate, as the team, at 
least in the East, means <;ustom-hou8e oflfeers» and 
insolence towards strangers. Our travellers, thoogb 
no merchants, had large quantities of baggage, whidit 
of course, was taken to the custom-house, before 
they could be allowed to enjoy the use of it I have 
already observed, that although Niebuhr himself was 
a temperate, perhaps even an abstemious man, his 
companions set a high value on the gratification it 
their senses. Von Haven himself, who, as I haive 
already observed, shortly afterward fell a victiai to 
his indiscretion, was still among them, and it may 
therefore be easily imagined that the first articles they 
were desirous of obtaining from the custora-hoiise 
were their cooking utensils and their beds« Tte 
Arabs, however, were differently minded* TUsy 
allowed their curiosity to fasten upon the cases- m 
which the natural history specimens were padMd,and 
resolved to begin with them. Among these, nnfiM- 
tunately, there was a small barrel containing Tarioas 
fish of the Red Sea, preserved in spirits of wins. 
This M. Forskaal, who had collected these ilahes 
himself, injudiciously requested the ofiScers to aUow 
to pass unopened. The request immediately roossd 
all their suspicions. He might, for aught ttiey kqew, 
be a magician, who had confined the Red Sea itself 
in that barrel, for the purpose of carrying it off, with 
all its fishes, into Europe. It behooved them, '^^ — 
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fcre, to bestir themselves. Accardingly the barrel 
was the first thing opened ; but when the operaUon 
had been performec^ the result anticipated by the 
luitnraMst was |)roduced, for so pungent, so atrocious 
■ stink was emitted from the half-putrefied fish* that 
the authorities very probably apprehended them to 
be a troop of assassins, commissioned by the devil 
to administer perdition through the nostrils to all 
tnie believers. The custom-house officer, however, 
confiding in the protection of the Prophet, deter- 
mined to brave the infernal odour, and in order to 
explore the abomination to the bottom, took out the 
henrid remains of the fish, and stirred up the liquor 
with a piece of iron. The entreaties of the travel- 
lers to have it put on one side probably caused them 
to be regarded as ghouls, who made their odious 
r^iasts upon such foul preparations. The Arab still 
stirred and stirred, and at length in an inauspicious 
moment upset the cask, and deluged the whole 
custom-house with its contents. Had Mohammed 
himself been boiled in this liquid, it could not have 
smelt more execrably; we may therefore easily 
imagine the disgust with which the grave assembly 
behSkl it flowing under their beards, infecting them 
with a scent wluch it would take several dirrhems' 
worth of perfume to remove. Their iU-humour was 
increased when, on opening another cask, containing 
msects, their nostrils were again saluted with a fresh 
variety of stink, which they inferred must possess 
peculiar charms for the nose of a Frank, since he 
would travel so far to procure himself the enjoyment 
of its savour. An idea now began to suggest itself 
to the Arabs, which still further irritated them, which 
was, that the insolent Franks had packed up these 
odious things in order to insult the governor of the 
city, at the expense of whose beard, it was not 
doubted, they intended to amuse themselves. This 
persuasion was fatal to mzny a cockleshell. They 
meieilesBly thrust down a pointed iron bar through 

L2 
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the collections, cnishinff shells, and beetleSt wad 
spiders. The worst stroke of all, howevery wu yet 
to come. This was the opening of a anouBfl cmkt 
in which several kinds of serpents were pwm ye d 
in spirits. Everybody was now terrified* It was 
suggested that the Franks had no doubt come to te 
city for the purpose of poisoning the inhabitant8» and 
had represented themselves as physioiaiia in Older 
to commit their horrid crimes the more eSBdxaHlkj, 
Even the governor was now moved. In Snettlm 
anger was roused to such a pitch, that, thoa^ a 
grave and pious man, he exclaimed, " By Gk>d« ueae 
people shall not pass the night in our city 1", The 
custom-house was then closed. 

While they were in this perplexityy one of their 
servants arrived in great hiurry and confiisiony wifli 
the news that their books and clothes had been 
thrown out through the window at their lodguDfSi 
and the door shut against them. They moreover 
found, upon inquiry, that it would be dlAcidt to 
discover any person who would receive into Iw 
house individuals suspected of meditating the pot 
soning of the city ; but at length a man b^ enough 
to undertake this was found. Such was their poai* 
tion when they received from the English roenaunt 
above alluded to an invitation to dinner. ** Nerert" 
sayB Niebuhr, *' was an invitation more gladly ae* 
cepted ; for we not only found at his house adumer 
such as we had never seen since our departure from 
Cairo, but had at the same time the good fortone to 
meet with a man who became our sincere and fiut^ 
ful friend. The affair of the custom-house waa long 
and tedious ; but at length, by dint of bribery and 
perseverance, their baggage, snakes and aUC waa 
delivered to them, and they even rose, in conseqoenoe 
of a cure attempted by M. Cramer on the govenioi^ 
leg, into high consideration and favour. 

Niebuhr was here again attacked by dvaentonTf 
and Von Haven died. This event inqpiied bawbOM 



fkirtY '^^ terror, and haying with much difficulty 
obftained the govemor*8 permission, they shortly 
afterward depouied for the interior. They travelled 
by night, to escape the extreme heat of the sun, but 
aeon found the roads so had as to render this mode 
of journeying impracticable. The country during 
the early part (|f their route was barren, and but 
thinly inhabited ; but in proportion as they departed 
. from the shore the landscape improved in beauty 
and fertility. At the small city of Jerim, on the 
road to Sana, Niebuhr had the misfortune to lose 
Jus friend Forskaal, the best Arabic scholar of the 
whole party, and a man who looked forward with 
enthusiasm to the glory to be derived from the suc- 
cessful termination of their travels. The bigotry 
of the Mohammedans rendered it difficult to obtain 
a place of burial for the dead, who was interred in 
the European fashion; which, immediately after their 
departure, caused the Arabs, who imagine that Eu- 
ropeans biury treasures with their dead, to exhume 
the body. Finding nothing to reward their pains, 
they compelled the Jews to reinter him; and as 
these honest people complained that they were 
likely to have no remuneration for their labour, 
the goyemor allowed them to take the coffin in pay- 
ment, and restore the body naked to the earth. 

On the 17th of July, 1763, they arrived in the 
environs of Sana, and sent forward a servant with 
a letter, announcing their arrival to the chief min- 
ister of the imam. This statesman, however, who 
had previously received tidings of their approach, 
and was desirous of receiving them with true Arab 
politeness, had already despatched one of his secre- 
taries to meet them at the distance of half a league 
from the city. This gentleman informed them that 
they had been long expected at Sana, and that, in 
order to render their stay agreeable, the imam had 
assigned them a country-house at Bir el Assab* 
WhUe they were conversmg with the secretary, and. 
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secretly congratnlating themselves on tteir gosA 
fortune, they arrived at the entrance into their nur^ 
den, where the Arab desired them to alight. Im^ 
of course obeyed, but soon discovered that tben 
guide had played them a trick in the manner of tbm 
people of Cairo, for he remained on his aas dnring 
the rest of the way, which was considerablBtenjav* 
ing the pleasure of behoUUng a number of Fruini 
toiling along on foot beside his beast. This pak 
them out of humour, and their s^een was incmaMd 
when, on arriving at their villa, they fonnd Unt^ 
however elegant or agreeable it might be, it did not 
contain a single article of furniture, or a person wiUK 
would provide them even with bread and water* 

Next day, however, they received from the iflHUft 
a present of five sheep, three camel-loads of wood, • 
large quantity of wax-tapers, rice, and spicaa. Afe 
the same time they were informed that two days at 
least would elapse before they could obtain an audi* 
ence, a matter about which they were indiArantf 
but that they could not in the mean time quit fliair 
house. Though considerably chagrined at the latter 
circumstance, they hoped in some measure to nen* 
tralize its efiects, by receiving the visits of radi na» 
tives as curiosity, or any other motive, might aUnO 
to the house ; and accordingly were very much grali* 
fied at the appearance of a Jew, who had performed 
in their company the journey from Cairo to Loheia. 
This young Israetite, delighted to spend a few mo* 
ments in the company of persons who receivad luia 
without any demonstrations of contempt, appeand 
to experience a gratification in oblong ttiem ; and 
came on the second day accompani^ by one oif tha 
most celebrated astrologers of his sect, from whom 
Niebuhr learned the Hebrew appellations of a e varrf 
stars. While he was yet conversing with Ma 
learned descendant of Abraham, the secretary of tta' 
imam arrived. They were ignorant of the etiiniatta 
of the court of Sana, according to winch thay MKNild 
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\M99 abstained (torn receiving as well as from pay- 
ing visiU; but the secretary, whoso business it was 
to have instructed them on these |)oints, doubly 
mnurad by their iniVaction of the rules of decorum* 
ind Djr a aense of his own neglif^ence, directed idl 
the violence of his fury against the unfortunate 
lewBt whose aociety he imagined must have l>een 
Mfoally diaagreeabie to tlie travellers as it would 
tmve been to him. He therefore not only ex|)elled 
timn IVom the house, but, in order to protect the 
Imam's gueata IVom a repetition of the s;une intru- 
ikm, nve peremptory oilers to their Mohammedan 
attendant to admit no person whatever until they 
ihoiild have obtained their audience. 

Two dajra after their arrival they were admitted 
iaio the presence of the imam. It is probable that, 
hivinff previously formed an exalted idea of the 

alendour of oriental princes, the reader will be 
Ue 10 disappointment on the prestuit occnKion. 
The riches snd magnificence of the califs however, 
of which we find so many glowing dt^scriptions in 
the Thousand and One Nights, in D'llerbelot, and 
many other writers, have long passed away, leaving 
to the Buocessora of those religious monarchs no- 
tiling but remembrance of ancient glory, which 
^is like a meteoric light about their throne and 
nu Niebuhr, arriving at Sana from the sandy 
dsserts of the Tehama, whort^ |)overty n^igns para* 
■MNmt over every thing, enjoyed the advantage of 
possessing an imagination sobered by stern realities. 
His fiincy depicted the court of the imam in the 
livsiy or the desert. He expected little. If he 
iras disappointed, therefore, it was not disagreeably. 
The imam, wiUi a vanity panloimble enough in a 
^noe who learns from his cradle to estimate hia 
»wn neatness by the pomp and glitter which sun> 
roimdliim, had in fkct employed the two days elapsed 
riaea the arrival of his guests in active preparations 
br their reception 1 and the rules of etiquette for^ 
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bidding strangers to pay or reoeive risits dinri 
interval, were originally intemted to coaoei 
circumstance, and create the belief that the h 
appearance of the court ¥ras its ordiuarv co 
Our travellers were conducted to the palEuse 
minister's secretary, who here performed n 
called the mehmaudar^s office in Persui. 
found the great court of the edifice throngei 
horses, officers, and other Arabs of various g 
so that it required the ministry of tiie imaoi*! 
equerry to open them a way through the «rdwd 
hall of audience was a spacious square a|Nur 
vaulted above, and having on its centre aeivem 
tains of water, which, gushing aloft to a oonaic 
height, and falling again incessantly, mainta 
refreshing coolness in the air. A broad 
adorned with fine Persian carpets, OGOVpM 
extremity of the hall, and fiaxjkea the throiMt 
was merely covered with silken stuflby mi 
cushions. Here the imam sat cr06s-ki§pge^i 
ing to the custom of the East. He fsceivi 
travellers graciously, allowed them to ki«B Ik 
of his garment, and the back and padm of Ini 
— an honour which is but sparingly granfeed te 
gers. At the conclusion of this ceremonir « 
cried aloud, ^ God save the imam !^ andw tl 
pie repeated the same words. As their kngii 
of Arabic was still very limited, they oam 
with the imam by means of an interpreter* t < 
vance admirably adapted for shortemnf pMk 
ferences, since there are few persons vAno^ 
such circumstances, would be disposed to Ui 
useless circumlocution. 

The result of this audience was, thai tfai 
tained the prince's perraission to remain iatiie 
try as long as they desired; and on theirraljb 
■mall present in money was sent them, wUe 
judiciously determined to accept. In the alli 
of the same day they were inviM io Hw odn 
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?iOa« wfaer ^ielmfar exhibited his mathematical in- 
ftraments, uis microscopes, books, eng^ravings, &c. ; 
at tbe sight of which Fakih Achmed expressed the 
hutiest satisfaction. From the various questions 
wmcli he pot to them, they discovered, moreover, 
that bs himself was a man of very considerable 
knowledge, particularly in geography ; while from 
kn constant mtercourse with foreigners his manners 
kad acquired an ease and gracefulness which ren- 
dined his company highly pleasing. Nevertheless, 
Niebohr, who feared that the cupidity of this minis* 
ter, or of some other courtier, might be excited by 
the aigfat of his instruments, regretted to perceive 
fliese tokens of curiosity, and the necessity he was 
aoder of satisfying it ; but his suspicions, which ap- 
pear to have been as unfounded as they were illiberal, 
ware not of long duration, for no man demanded of 
Uni any part of his property, or seemed to regard it 
with covetousness. He, in fact, learned shortly 
afterward that even the presents which it was 
Jnd||ed necessary to make both to the imam and his 
minuter were altogether unexpected, since they 
vera not merchante, and demanded no favours of 
frince or courtiers. 

Niebohr confesses that the reception which he 
ad hia companions met with at Sana was marked 
kf a degree of civili^ and friendship that far sur- 
paaaed their expectations. The Arabs would seem, 
mdeed, to have derived so much gratification from 
thBnraociety,that it is more than probable they would 
willingly have made some sacrifice to retain them ; 
kit the death of Von Haven and Forskaal had cast a 
damp over their imaginations; they apprehended 
that disease might even then be undermining their 
flonatitationa, and were therefore more desirous of 
ipng from the country than of studying its produc- 
Imis or its inhabitants. When they departed from 
Hokha aaveral Eni^h ships were lying there, 
in caigoea m cofiEee for India ; and this cir- 
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cumstance, by promising to facilitate their piogiiM 
farther towards the east, operated atronglT ppoa 
their determination to quit Arabia^ the onAinal olpMt 
of their mission, for other regions whicb m|iiiib|iil 
more agreeable. One of Niebuhr^s biogra|»em'iJ^ 
pears to think that it was mere solicitude to 
to Europe an account of what had been 
by the expedition, and not any apprehensiaa 
ger, which rendered him so exceedingly 
of quitting Yemen, for that he never cl«ig to lift 
with any great eagerness. I have by no meiiMbill 
unfavourable opinion of Niebuhr's coim^e^jife|Bht 
on the contrary, I consider to have been ut^^tKuM 
equal to the dangers to which he was exposed |M 
I nowhere find any traces of that stoical indUBBietee 
about life and death which his biographer aeeBie fe 
attribute to him ; and am persuaded* ttiat on Hm w» 
casion of his departure from Sana, it was theJinP^ 
hension of death, united, perhaps, with a longiOftiSr 
European society, which actuated his 
At the same time I acknowledge that hie' 
were natural, and that most travellers imder. 
circumstances would have acted much the 
way. We miss, however, in Niebuhr, both on 
and on all other occasions, the chlvalrons 
Marco Polo, Pietro della Valle, Chardin, and 
as we miss in his writings the enthusiaem 
casts so powerful a charm over the recrads oTIhiit 
adventures. .fv* 

The same reasons which induce me to 
ledge the rational nature of Niebuhr's 
suddenly quitting Yemen long before he'hndT 
pleted his examination and description of hi 
me likewise to accept his reasons for avoidiijr 
road by Jerim and Tdas, which would have IMI 
by HaddSifa and DhSfar, where Hamya * 
tions were said to exist. He bad alreadv 
quently deceived by the misrepresentati i of il 
bic ignorance, and therefore doubted 
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of hiB informants. The three lemaininfir memhers 
of the mission set out from Sana on the 20th of 
July, and, anriying at Mokha on the 5th of August, 
foimd that their apprehensions of danger at Sana, 
which, though excusable, were not well founded, had 
^precipitated them into real peril; for the English 
•hip m which they intended to embark was by no 
means ready to sail, so that they had to remain in 
that bnming climate nearly a whole month, during 
which almost every individual in the party, servants 
and all, fell sick. 

The ship in which Niebuhr at length set sail for 
India belonged to Mr. Francis Scott, a younger son 
of the Scotts of Harden, a Jacobite family of Rox- 
bargfaahire. With this gentleman Niebuhr ever after 
tifra on terms of intimate friendsliip ; and " five- 
tnd-thirtv years afterward,'' says our traveller's 
•on, the historian of the Roman republic, " when I 
itiidied in Edinburgh, I was received in all respects 
as one of the family in the house of this venerable 
man, who then lived at his ease in the Scottish 
eutttai on the fortune he had acquired by honourable 
industry." 

On his arrival at Bombay he met vnth the most 
cordial reception from the English, in whose society 
lie had first learned to delight while in Egypt. 
Here he spent a considerable time in studying the 
manners and customs of the Hindoos, and his ob- 
servations, though now destitute of value, must at 
that time have possessed considerable interest, above 
all on the Continent. He here lost Cramer, the last 
of his companions ; Baurenfeind, the artist, having 
died on the voyage. During his >tay at Bombay he 
made a voyage to Surat, famous in the history of 
oriental commerce and in the Arabian Nights ; but 
ioB stay was short, and he returned to Bombay 
without pushing his researches any farther into the 
interior. The passion for travelling was certainly 
■ever very powerful in Niebuhr ; but he was pos 

Vol. III.— M 
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sessed by considerable curiosity, and this pai 
induced him to form the design of proceeding : 
English ship to China ; but being unwell at tte 
of the ship's departure, he relinquished the de 
which he never afterward resumed. 

His residence at Bombay, a much less hei 
place than Sana, was continued so lonff, thtU 
strongly inclined to suspect the want of £uro 
society may, after all, have numbered among hie 
powerful reasons for hurrying from Yemen. 1 
this city he forwarded the manuscripts of hit 
ceased companions as well as his own papei 
way of London, to Copenhagen ; and at lei^ 
the 8th of December, 1764, set sail in one o 
company's ships of war, bound for Muskat am 
Persian Gulf. During this yoyage he behek 
surface of the sea for half a Grerman mile in e: 
covered at night with that luminous appeal 
which we denominate *' phosphoric fires;** and w 
according to his opinion, arises entirely from si 
of medusas, which by the Enghsh sailors are c 
** blubbers." A few days afterward, as thej 
preached the shore of Oman, they were accomn 
for a considerable distance by a troop of doq) 
which, by the persevering manner in which the^ 
lowed the ship, seemed, as Lucian joculariy obee 
to be animated by a kind of philanthropy, as i 
they bore Melicerta and Arion to the shore on 
bacKs. 

They arrived at Muskat on the 3d of Jam 
1765 ; and here Niebuhr, had the interior of A] 
possessed any attractions for him, had once i 
an opportunity of indulging his curiosity, and A 
ing the original design of the expedition ; for, 
the humane and polished manners of the peop 
Oman, travelling was here, he says, attendea 
no more danger than in Yemen. He prefe 
however, ascending the Persian Gulf in an En 
ship ; and therefore, after a stay of a few dayi 
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0ul for Abuaheher, where he arrived on the 4Ui of 
Febmary. 

Here Niebnhr, who had learned the English lan- 
guage at Bombay, found himself still in the company 
of one of our countrymen, from whom he obtained 
apian of the city, together with much curious and 
valuable information respecting the country and its 
inhabitants. This EngUshman, whose name was 
Jervis, spoke, read, and wrote the Persian with flu- 
ency, ai^ amused himself with making a collection 
of manuscripts in that language ; among which was 
the ** Life of Nadir Shah,** oy his own private secre- 
tary Mohammed Mahadi Khan. The authenticity 
of this work was so highly spoken of in Persia, that 
Niebnhr was at some pains to procure a copy of it for 
flie King of Denmark's Ubrary ; and it was from this 
Boay that Sir William Jones afterward compil^ his 
** Hutory of Nadir Shah," once celebrated, but now 
rank into oblivion. At Abusheher our traveller saw 
■ereral of that species of cat numbers of which are 
now brought into Europe from Angola. They were 
procured from Kerm&n, and it was said that they 
would nowhere breed except in those countries in 
which the shawl goat was found — an opinion which 
has lofng been proved to have been erroneous. 

Shortly after Niebuhr's arrival at Abusheher, Mr. 
Jervis determined upon sending a quantity of mer- 
elnndise to Shiraz ; and his intention was no sooner 
■ade pubUc, than a number of petty merchants, 
ftooether with several famihes from the interior, who 
hra been expelled from their homes by the troubles 
eonsequent upon the death of Nadir Shah* desired 
to unite themselves to his party ; and thus a small 
kafilah was at once formed. So excellent an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the most beautiful city of Persia, 
as wen as the famous ruins of Persepolis, was not 
to be overlooked. Our traveller therefore joined the 
tnHling caravan, and on the 16th of February set out 
for the interior. 
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For this journey, however, he was but badly p 
pared. He was wholly i^orant of the Peraianli 
guage, and therefore, had he not by great good £ 
tune found some persons among the party wiio spc 
Arabic, as well as an Armenian who was a tolera 
master of the Italian, he must have been reduced 
depend upon the imiversal but scanty languaoe 
signs. Strange to say, likewise, he had abandoi 
the oriental costume, though fully aware, by his o 
account, of the advantages to be derived mm it 
a traveller. In other respects he conducted hima 
judiciously ; for, understanding that the English, n 
withstandmg the troubled state of Persia, had i 
where any thing to fear, he represented himself 
an Englishman ; and thus, without passport or I 
mal permission, he travelled with perfect freedt 
and safety. He observed during this journey a < 
rious superstition among the Armenians* or wk 
he had nowhere else discovered any traces : haTJ 
despatched his servant upon some business at a c 
tanee from the encampment, he was one day co 
pelled to act as his own cook, and was about to < 
off the head of a fowl. His face at that momi 
happening to be turned towards the west, an Aro 
nian who was present informed him that a Cbriatj 
should turn his face to the east when he kiUei 
fowl, no less than when he prayed. Others (as \ 
affair was a serious business) conjectured that 
turned towards Mecca, either that his servant, w 
was a Mohammedan, might conscientiously poota 
of the food, or because that in reality was his kM 
Seeing, however, that people endeavoured to decj 
respecting his religion by the mode in which 
slaughtered a hen, he for the future relinquished 
his servant the art and mystery of cookery. 

Our traveller had an opportunity, near Firaabboi 
of visiting a Turkoman camp. He found them ri 
in camels, horses, asses, cows, and sheep. Tb 
women, like those of the Bedouinsi enjoyed t 



nidat perfect Kbertj, and wore DO veils. These Tnr- 
koman women were said to be exceedingly labor!- 
008, aad the small carpets so miiversal in Persia 
were of their workmanship. He likewise beheld a 
Kindirii family. Farther on, he had a very laughable 
adventiure with a troop of Armenian women, which* 
as ^duunaeteristic at once of the Armenians and of 
Uniaell^ merits some attention. Having travelled 
fivr aone time through rain and hail, the kafilah at 
kacth halted, near the village of Romshun, in which 
Niomhr hired a horse for a day, and purchased a 

rititf of wood, in the hope of enjoying a good 
onfil bedtime. Not desiring, however, to taste 
of theae blesanga alone, he invited several Arme- 
nans to share the advantage of his apartments, 
which they most readily accepted. Presently, how- 
ever, a miniber of women and children presented 
themselvea for admission, and appeared extremely 
veil aaliafied when he granted them permission to 
place themselves in»de of the door. He had shortly 
afterward occasion to leave the house for a mo- 
ment. Upon his return, he found the husbands of 
the women seated near the entrance of the house, 
while the whole harem had established itself round 
the fire ! and conceiving that it might be imprudent 
to sit down by the fire among the women, or to 
drive them away from it, he allowed them, though 
certainly not from politeness, to dry themselves 
fint Here he was detained for twenty-four hours 
lijr bad weather. The apartments which he occo- 
pwd were on the second story, and his horse, which 
Bad its quarters in the adjoining chamber, being 
somewhat restless in the night, broke through the 
ioor, and fell down into the landlord's apartment 
below! 

The kafilah reached Shirez on the "ith of March. 
Here he was hospitably received and entertained by 
tteonly European in the city, a young English mer^ 
dttiity whose name he should have b^n at the peina 

M2 
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to learn, for assuredly it was not, as he imaginect' 
Mr, Hercules, His stay at Shirea was rendered 
a^rreeable by the politenejss of the gOTemofy who, 
at his first audience, informed him that he would 
decapitate the first person who should oiler him any 
injury in his territories. The audience beingcovery 
one of the governor's friends undertook to rtM>w 
them the palace. Several of the apartments weie 
coated with beautiful Tabriz marble, and cov e red 
with magnificent carpets; and among the on** 
ments of the palace were numerous European niir« 
rors, and pictures of Persian workmanship, among 
which was one representing a woman *«***«**gT al- 
most wholly nakea. Niebuhr was greatly smrprised 
to find pictures of this kind in the house of a Mo- 
hammedan ; but, in fact, the Shiahs are for leaa ti^ 
on this point than the Soannees ; and we leani from 
the Arabian Nights, that even so early aa the time 
of Haroon al Rashid painting was eneonragad in 
Persia and Mesopotamia, since that celebrated prince 
is said to have adorned his palace with the perlbrBl* 
ances of the principal Persian artists. 

From Shiraz he proceeded to the ruina of Peiw . 
sepoiis, the site and nature of which I have already 
had occasion to describe in the lives of Chordin and 
Ksmpfer. His head-quarters during hia stay was 
at the small village of Merdast. From ihencoi as 
well as from the other villages, the peaaanti Ike* 
quently came to observe him during his examinatkNi 
of the ruins, in which he constantly em[doyed the 
whole day, from eight o'clock in the morning laliL 
five in the afternoon. The majority of theae viaf 
iters were women and young girls, who were cinriow 
to see a European ; and the whole of the popid^ 
tion were so entirely harmless, that the traveller Alt 
himself as safe in their company as he co old have ! 
been in any village in Europe. He here i^tceivad ff ! 
visit from an Arab sheikh, a learned, poliahedt hA 
agreeable man, who had passed thirty yeara ia PM^ ^ 
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sia, durioj^ which time he had amassed considerahle 
wealth, and now lived in independence and ease. 

Prom Persepolis he returned by the way of Shi* 
raz to Abusheher, where he embarked in one of the 
coontry vessels for the island of Karak, where he 
was hospitably received and entertained by the 
Dutch merchants settled there; and after a short 
stay, proceeded to Bassorah. Here he embarked in 
a small vessel which was about to sail up the Eu- 
phrates to Hillah. His companion, during this voy- 
age, was an officer of the janizary corps, who ]<>y 
in a small chamber close to Niebuhr's cabin, and a])- 
peared to be at the point of death. In other re- 
spects this little voyage, which occupied twenty- 
one days, was sufficiently agreeable. The passen- 
gers were remarkable for their good-humour and 
obliging disposition ; and often, when our traveller 
letup his quadrant on the banks of the stream, they 
stood round him in a circle, while he was making 
his observations, to screen him from the wind with 
ibeir long flowing dresses. 

At Rumahia, a small village on the Euphrates, he 
lodb»d with two of his Mohammedan companions 
at ttie house of a Soonnee, who happened to be the 
mooUah of a mosque. Soon after their arrival, our 
traveller entered into conversation with his host, 
and their discourse turning on the subject of mar- 
riage, he observed, among other things, that in Eu- 
rope a man, when he gives his daughter to any one 
io wedlock, is generally accustomed to add a con-, 
siderable sum of money. This custom greatly de- 
fij^ted the moollah. " Do you hear," says, he to. 
his mother-in-law, who was sitting near him, while 
the daughter was preparing their pilau, — "do you 
he»r what the stranger is saying ? It was not thus, 
that you acted towards me, my mother ; 1 was com- 
pelled to pay you a sum of money before you would 
ghrc me your daughter !" The mother-in-law, after 
patiently hearing him to the end, replied, '^ Ah ! my 
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son, " upon what should I and my daughter have 
Bubsisted, had I given thee my field and my 4^te- 
trees]" This slight interruption in the conversa- 
tion having ceased, Niebuhr, resuming the thread of 
the discourse, remarked, that in Europe no man 
could possess more than one wife, under pain of 
denth ; tiiat married persons enjoyed every thing in 
common ; and that their property descended to their 
children. It was now the old lady's turn to be elo- 
quent. " Well, my son," says she, " have you 
marked what the gentleman has just related) Ah! 
what justice prevails in those countries ! Ah ! hnd 
you no othi^r wife than my daughter, and could I be 
sure you would never divorce her, how willingly 
would I reUnquish to you my house, and all I pos- 
sess !" The young woman, who had hitherto seemed 
to pay no attention to what was said, now likewise 
joined in the discussion. "Alas! my husband T 
said she, "how can you desire that my mother 
should give you her house 1 You would soon be- 
stow it upon your other wives. You love them bet- 
ter than me. 1 see you so seldom !" 

The mother and daughter proceeded in this style 
for some time, imd at lenjrth Niebuhr, turning to the 
mooUah, demanded how many wives he had.— 
"Four," replied the man. This was the highest 
number permitted by the law. He had, therefore, 
indulged his affections to the utmost ; and as each 
of his spouses liad a separate house and garden, he 
flitted at pleasure from wife to wife, and was every- 
where received as a man returning home from a long 
journey. Our traveller inquired of this zealous po- 
Jygami?it wh<>ther liis private happiness had been in- 
creased or diminished by his havuig availed himself 
of the privilege of a Mohammedan; but, because 
his reply was contrary to bis own European viewsi 
as that of every other Mussulman, whom he had 
questioned on tlic subject, had been, he absurdly ac- 
cused him of insincerity. 
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From this plaoe he proceeded to Meshed Ali^ 
where he was deterred from enterinff the mosque, 
by the fear that he might, as a punishment for his 
presumption, be compelled to profess Mohammed- 
anism ; but he admired the exterior of its giMed 
dome, wliich guttered like a globe o€ flame in the 
sun. The riches of this mosque, allowing much for 
the exaggeration of the ShiakSf must still be im- 
meoae. The interior of the dome is no less su- 
perbly gilt than the exterior, and is adorned with 
Arabic inscriptions in rich enamel; other inscrip- 
tions, in letters of gold, glitter along the walls; 
while enormous candelabra, in silver and fine gold, 
Mt with jewels, support the tapers which afford 
Hffht to the pious during the darkness of the night. 
This accumulation of gorgeous ornaments, though 
•applied from a commendable motive, affects the 
worshippers injuriously, and once occasioned a 
nous Arab to exclaim, ** Verily, the treasures lav- 
iihed upon this tomb have made me forget €rod !** 

Niebuhr next visited the ruins of Kufa, and Me- 
thod Hussein, and then returned to HiUah, near 
which are found the misshapen ruins of Babylon. 
We must not, as he justly observes, expect to find 
amonsr the remains of this city any thing resembling 
the su&lime magnificence which cast a halo over the 
nins of Persian and Egyptian cities. Babylon, like 
nodem London, was a city of bricks, prodigious in 
extent, mighty in appearance, but calculated, from 
the nature of it9 materials, to give way, when war 
or time laid its giant hands upon its towers. Its 
very site is now become an enigma, ^ a place for the 
bittern, and pools of water.** Modern travellers, 
however, have since visited this celebrated spot, and 
described it so frequently, that it is unnecessary to 

Cuse and repeat what they have written, particu- 
-iy as no two ajrree upon any one point. 
His stay at Babylon was brief, and on the 5th of 
iaimaryt 176^ he left it to proceed towards Bagdad» 
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where he femained until the 3d of Maich, an 
the departure of a caravan for Syria. At ] 
finding no better companions, he departed ^ 
kafilah composed wliolly of Jews, from o 
whom, \v«jo had travelled much in the counl 
expected to derive considerable informatioi 
still possessed the sultan's firman, which 1 
procured at Constantinople, and had hkewii 
vided himself with a passport from the Pa 
Bagdad. He therefore anticipated no inten 
on the way. In proceeding from Bsttdad to 
sul, he traversed the plain on which the great 
of Arbela, which reduced Persia to a Mace 

Erovince, was gained by Alexander. Ruin anc 
ition have since that day been busily at w 
these countries. Among the vagabonds wfa 
roam over or vegetate upon these renowned ■ 
are a strange people, accused by many writ 
worshipping the devil ; I mean the Y€zeedi9. 
though suspected by Niebuhr of being an oi 
from the Beyazi sect of Oman, appear to be 
the descendants of the ancient Manichseaiif 
remnant of the Hindoo population, worships 
Sivof hurled into this obscure haunt by the f 
of war. 

At Mcusul, where he found numerous Ci 
and Nestorian Christians, he was receivec 
extreme scorn, because his worthy coreiigi 
learned that he did not fast during Lent. Hoi 
by allowing himself to be defrauded a litth 
Dominican father, a dealer in coins and |Ay€ 
quickly regained his character, and, during t 
mainder of his stay, was reputed a very good • 
tian. From this city he departed with a nua 
caravan, bound partly for AlemK), partly for 
din, Orfah, or Armenia. The wnole number « 
travellers, including a guard of fifty soldien 
about three or four hundred Arabs, amoan 
little less than a thousand men. Yet, notwitb 
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ng their ntiinbers, the slightest report of there be* 
ng a horde of Kurds in their neighbourhood threw 
hese gallant warriors into consternation, and, upon 
>ne pellicular occasion, their confusion was so ex- 
leme that, like the honest knight of La Mancha, 
:hey mistook a flock of sheep for an army. The 
robbers on this road are exceedingly expert in their 
rocation ; and one of the merchants of the caravan, 
HTho had often travelled by this route, amused Nie* 
tmhr with an anecdote illustrative of their skill, 
irhich deserves to be repeated : — He was one night 
eneamped, he said, on the summit of a steep hiU, 
and for the greater security had pitched his tent on 
the edge of the precipice. He himself kept watch 
ontil midnight, at which time he was relieved by his 
servant, who, as it would appear, soon fell asleep. 
On tiwakme about daybreak he observed a robber in 
the tent. He had already fastened the hook, with 
iriiich he meant to perform his feat, in a bale of 
merchandise ; but sprang out of the tent, upon per* 
eetving' he was discovered, still holding fast the 
con) of his hook. The merchant, however, imrne* 
diately detached the hook from the bale, and fast- 
ened it in the clothes of his slumbering domestic, 
vrho, as the robber continued tugging violently at 
(he cord, was soon roused. The robber pulled, the 
servant rolled along like a woolsack, and the master 
\ad the satisfaction of seeing him tumble down to 
ibe bottom of the hill, that he might in future be 
somewhat more careful of his master's property. 

Niebuhr himself, whose cautious temper gene- 
rally defended him from danger, had on this journey 
I trifling adventure with an Arab sheikh. It en- 
eted into the head of this fiery young Islamite that 
t would be amusing to have a frolic with a Giaour, 
md for this purpose he deprived our traveller of his 
led and counterpanes. Niebuhr complained to the 
aravan bashi, but could only get a portion of his 
foperty restored. fNext day, therefore, he ap- 
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plied to the sheikh himself, who, inBtead of retoni* 
ing the articles, only jested with him upon his m* 
cluuritable disposition, which would not allow him 
to share his luxuries, even for a few daTs, with a 
true believer, who was wiUinsf to be conaesceodiiis: 
enough to sleep on the bed of an infideL Our trav- 
eller, hoping to terrify the Arab, now produeed tho 
sultan's firman, and the Pasha of Bagdad's pasi- 
port ; but this only rendered matters worse. ** lUm 
in the desert," said the sheikh, ^ J am thjr saUan 
and thy pasha. Thy papers have no authority with 
me!'' Some days afterward, however, the Anb 
returned him his effects, from fear, accordiiig to 
Niebuhr, of the Governor of Mardin; but ommo 
probably because he had never intended to letain 
them. 

From this point of his travels he proceeded by 
way of Mardin, Diarbekr, and Orfah^ to AleppOf 
where he arrived on the 6th of June. Here he r^ 
mained some time, during which he acquired tfaa 
friendship of the celebrated Dr. PatricK Rmsdt 
from whom he received much information reapeet- 
ing the Kurds and Turkomans^ whose priinpii 
chiefs frequently visited our distinguished conntiy- 
man at his house. His inquiries l&ewise ezteuM 
to the Nassaireah and Ismaeleah, who, from tiie so- 
counts of the Mohammedans amd oriental C3irit* 
tians, would appear to have preserved ammg llieni 
the rites and ceremonies of the ancient worship 
pers of Venus. Nocturnal orgies, in which ereiy 
man chose his mistress in the dark, and the^adoca- 
tion of the Yoni, in a young woman who *>TO ri ^ 
herself naked for the purpose of receiving this fls* 
travagant reverence, were likewise attributed to 
them ; but, as Niebuhr observes, there is notU^ff 
too absurd or abominable to be related by the orth^ 
dox and dominant party of a persecuted heietiaA 
sect. He, in fact, found that tne Roman CathoHfi^ 
everywhere in the Easit represented their rt.ntosts^t 
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ren as i)er8on8 who lived without hope and 
Qt God in the world ; while we, on the other 
look upon them as idolaters, as far removed 
) paffans of old from the pure religion of Christ, 
er the death of his companions, Niebuhr had 
d to the Danish government for permission to 
d his journey in uie East, and, through the be- 
mce of Count BemstorfT, his wishes had been 
jr complied with. He therefore passed from 
into Cyprus, for the purpose of copying cer- 
'benician inscriptions at Cittium, the birth- 
of Zeno, which had, it was suspected, been 
ectly copied by Pococke. Finding no inscrip- 
)f tne kind on the spot to which he had been 
sd, he, with an ilhberality which was not 
on with him, imputed to Pococke the ^ss ab- 
f of having confounded Armenian with Phe- 
characters ; but, as his recent biographer re- 
, it is more probable that the stones had, in 
Nerval, been removed. 

n Cyprus he passed over into Palestine, 
[ Jerusalem, Sidon, Mount Lebanon, and Da- 
8, and then returned to Aleppo. Here he con* 

until the 30th of November, 1766, when he 
it with a caravan for Brusa, in Asia Minor; 

traversing the table-land of Mount Taurus, 
d, says one of his biographers, as much from 

piercing winds, and snow-drifts, as he could 
one in a winter journey in northern regions, 
mountains are everywhere cold. Chardin 
perished among the snows of Mount Cauca- 
k>n Ulloa suffered severely from the same 
n the Andes, almost directly under the equa* 
id the lofty range of the Himmalaya, which 

Hindostan from Tibet, is so excessively 
lat Baber Khan, though a soldier and a Tartar, 
with terror the obstacle which these moun- 
resented to his ambition ; and their summits 
Itherto been protected by cold from human 

III.— N 
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intrusion. Upon reaching Brusa, however, he re- 
posed himself for some time, and then set out for 
Constantinople, where he arrived on the 20th of 
February, 1767. 

Here he remained three or four months, studying 
the institutions of the empire, civil and military. He 
then directed his course through Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
WaJIachia, and Moldavia, towards Poland, ami on 
arriving at Warsaw was received with extraordiouy 
politeness by King Stanislaus Poniatowsky, witb 
whom he afterward corresponded for many yean. 
From Warsaw he continued his journey towards 
Copenhagen, and visited on the way Gdttingen and 
his beloved native place, when the death t>f his 
mother's brother, during his absence, had left him in 
possession of a considerable marsh-farm. He arrived 
at Copenhagen in November, and was received in 
the most flattering manner by the court, the miDiB- 
ters, and men of science. 

Niebuhr now employed himself in prepariii|g his 
various works for publication. The ^ Ilescnptioa 
of Arabia'' was published in 1772, and althoufl^ it 
must unquestionably be regarded as one of the meet 
exact and copious works of the kind ever composed 
on any Asiatic country, it met with but a cold re- 
ception from the public. This, however, is not at 
all surprising. Written in the old style of books of 
travels, which appear to have aimed at imparting 
instruction without at all interesting the imagmatiODi 
it can never be relished by the generality of readers, 
who at all times, and especially in these latter ages, 
have required to be cheated into ^owledge by the 
secret but irresistible charms of composition. Nier 
buhr, unfortunately, possessed in a very limited de- 
^ee the art of an author. His style has nAthin y of 
that life and vivacity which compensates, in musj 
writers, for the want of methca. But those wl|B 
neglect his works on these accounts are to be pitledi 
for they abound with informati(»n, and everywhsn 
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exhibit marks of a remaikable power of penetrating 
into the character and motives of men, and a noble, 
manly benevolence, which generally inclines to a 
fovourable, but jnst interpretation. He understood 
the Arabs better than almost any other traveller, and 
his opinion of them upon the whole was remarkably 
lavoarable. It is to him, therefore, that in an at- 
tempt to appreciate the character of this extraordi- 
nary people, I would resort, in preference even to 
Vouiej, who, whatever might be the perspicui^ of 
his mmd, had far fewer data whereon to found his 
conclusions. 

In 1773 he married, and his wife bore him two 
ehildren, a daughter and B. G. Niebuhr, the author 
of the ** Roman History.** Next year the first volume 
of his ** Travels** appeared, and was received by the 
public no less coldly than the ** Description of Ara- 
bia ;** which was, perhaps, the cause why the second 
volume was not published until 1778 ; and why the 
third, which would have completed his " Travels' ** 
history, was never laid before the world, or even 
prepared for publication. This is exceedingly to be 
resT^tted, as, whatever may be the defects of Nie- 
buhr as an author, which it appeared to be my duty 
to explain, he was, as an observer, highly distin- 
guished for sagacity ; and his account of Asia Minor 
would have been still valuable, notwithstanding all 
that has since been written on that country. 

He continued to Uve at Copenhagen for ten years ; 
but at length the retirement of Count Bemstoif from 
the ministry, and a report that General Huth de- 
signed to despatch him into Norway for the purpose 
of making a geographical survey of that country, 
disgusted him with the capital. He therefore de- 
manded of the government permission to exchange 
bis military for a civil appointment, and accordingly 
obtained the situation of secretary of the district of 
Meldorf, whither he removed his family in the year 
1778. This town afforded Niebuhr few opportuni- 
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ties of entering^ into society. He consequenUy 
endeavoured to extract from solitude and from study 
the pleasures which he could not take in the com- 
pany of mankind, and addicted himself to gardening 
and books. When his children had reacliMed an a^ 
to require instruction, he undertook to conduct their 
education himself. *' He instructed us,*' says his son, 
** in geography, and related to us many passages of 
history. He taught me EngUsh and French— Setter, 
at any rate, than thev would have been taught by 
anybody else in such a place; and something of 
mathematics, ia which he would have proceeded 
much further, had not want of zeal and desire in me 
unfortunately destroyed all his pleasure in the occu- 
pation. One thing, indeed, was characteristic of his 
whole system of teaching : as he had no idea how 
anybody could have knowledge of any kind placed 
before him, and not seize it with the greatest avidity, 
and hold to it with the steadiest perseverance, he 
became disinclined to teach whenever we appeared 
inattentive or reluctant to learn. As the first in- 
struction I received in Latin, before I had the good 
fortune to become a scholar of the learned and ex- 
cellent Jager, was very defective, he helped me, and 
read with me "Cajsar's Commentaries.** Here 
again, the peculiar bent of his mind showed itself: 
he always called my attention much more strongly 
to the geography than the history. The map of 
Ancient Gaul by D'Anville, for whom he haa the 
greatest reverence, always lay before us. I was 
obliged to lookout everyplace as it occurred, and to 
tell its exact situation. His instruction had no pre- 
tensions to be grammatical ; his knowledge of the 
language, so far as it went, was gained entirely by 
reading, and by looking at it as a whole. He was 
of opinion that a man did not deserve to learn what 
he had not principally worked out for himself; and 
that a teacher should be only a helper to assist the 
pupil out of otherwise inexplicable difficulties. F^nm 
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these causes his attempts to teach me Arabic, when 
he ha^ already lost that facility in speak in;; it with- 
out which it IS impossible to dispense with gram- 
matical instruction, to his disappointment and my 
shame, did not succeed. When l afterward taught 
it myself, and sent him translations from it, he was 
greatly delighted. 

** I have the most lively recollection of many de- 
scriptions of the structure of the universe, and ac- 
counts of eastern countries, which he used to tell nie 
instead of fairy tales, when he took me on his knee 
before I went to bed. The histoiy of Mohammed ; 
of the first califs, particularly of Omar and Ali, for 
whom he had the deepest veneration ; of the con- 
quests and spread of Istamism ; of the virtues of the 
heroes of the new faith, and of the Turkish converts, 
were imprinted on my childish imagination in the 
liveliest colours. Historical works on these same 
subjects were nearly the first books that fell into my 
hanas. 

•* I recoUect, too, that on the Christmas-eve of my 
tenth year, by wa3r of making the day one of peculiar 
solemnity and rejoicing to me, he went to a beautiful 
chest containing his manuscripts, which was re- 
garded by us children, and indeed by the whole 
household, as a kind of ark of the covenant ; took 
out the papers relating to Africa, and read to me 
(torn them. He had taught me to draw maps, and 
with his encouragement and assistance I soon pro- 
duced maps of Habbesh and Soudan. 

** I could not make him a more welcome birthday 
present than a sketch of the geography of eastern 
countries, or translations from voyages and travels, 
executed as might be expected from a child. He 
had originally no stronger desire than that I might 
te his successor as a traveller in the East. But the 
influence of a very tender and anxious mother upon 
my physical training and constitution, thwarted his 
plan, almost as soon as it was formed. In conse- 

N9 
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quence of her opposition, my father afterward gave 
up all thoughts of it. 

^ The distinguished kindness he had experienoed 
ftom the English, and the services which he had 
heen able to render to the East India Comrany, by 
throwing light upon the higher part of the Red Sea. 
led him to entertain the idea of sending me, as soon 
as I was old enough, to India. With this scheme, 
which, plausible as it was, he was afterward as glad 
to see frustrated as I was myself, many things, in 
the education he gave me, was intimately connected. 
He taught me, by preference, out of English bookt» 
and put English works, of all sorts, into my hands. 
At a very early age he gave me a regular supply of 
English newspapers : circumstances which I record 
here, not on account of the powerful influence they 
have had on my maturer life, but as indications of 
his character." 

In the winter of 1788 he received from Herder a 
copy of his ** Persepolis," which afforded him one 
proof that he was not forgotten by his countrynen. 
He took a deep interest in the war which was tlwn 
raging against Turkey ; for, in proportion to his lore 
for the Arabs, was liis hatred of the Turks, whom he 
cordially desired to see expelled from Europe. The 
French expedition to Egypt, however, was no olject 
of gratification to him ; for his dislike of the Frsnok 
was as strong as his dislike of the Turks, convinoed 
that their absurd vanity and want of faith woidd 
infallibly neutralize the good effects even of the 
revolution itself. I am sorry to discover that, among 
other prejudices, he was led, partly, perhaps, fion 
vanity, to accuse Bruce of having copied his astro- 
nomical observations; of having fabricated his cao- 
versation with Ali Bey; as well as, to borrow tfas 
strange language of his recent English biogn^phert 
** the pretended yoMmcy over the Red Sea^ in the cmhh 
try of Bab el Mandeb, as well as that on the coast 
south from Cosseir." The same^mter informs uathit 
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iebuhr read Bruce's work without jtrejudiee^ and 
conclusion he arrived at was the same which iit 
B the second Edinburgh edition, and the public*- 
of Sairs two journeys, the universal and ultimate 
** During: the composition of these Lives, I have 
Mt constantly avoided every temptation to en- 
i in controversy with any man; I hope, like* 
I, that I have escaped from another, and still 
nger temptation, to exalt my own countrymen 
IB expense of foreigiiers ; but I cannot regard it 
ay duty, on the present occasion, to permit to 
I unnoticed what appears to me a mere ebulUtion 
invy in Niebuhr, and of weakness and want of 
Gtion in his biographer. What is meant by a 
tmey over the Red Seat^ And where does 
ye pretend to have travelled in the ** country of 
0/ Mandeb f" These Arabic words are, I beheve« 
mental scholars acknowledged to signify the 
ite of Tears,*' and were anciently appli^ to what 
^mmonly called the ** Strait of Bab el Mandel,** 
I the belief that those who issued through that 
t into the ocean could never return. The biogra- 
' seems to misunderstand the state of the ques- 
Bruce has often been charged with never hav- 
sailed down the Red Sea so far as the strait, 
nthstanding his assertions in the affirmative, 
who are his accusers ? Lord Valentia, Salt, and 
rs of that stamp ; men who never dared to ven« 

their beards amid the dangers which Bruce 
luntered intrepidly. With respect to the coast 
I Cosseir southward, what, I will venture to 
ire, could Niebuhr have known about the matter % 

he ever set his foot upon it 1 Had he even 
id it from a distance 1 If he relied, as in fact he 
upon the testimony of others, who were they t 
t were their opportunities 1 and what their claims 
e believed 1 I am far from insinuating that 
1 Valentia and Mr. Salt have entered into a con- 
ley to wound the memory of Bruce; but, to 
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adopt the lan^aee of an old orator, I would ask 
these gentlemen if they themselves could have been 
guilty of the impudent mendacity which they impale 
to Bruce ? If, as there can be no doubt on the sub- 
ject, Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt would spam the 
imputation, is it to be for a moment believed that 
the discoverer of the sources of the Nile, the hon- 
ourable, the fearless, the brave Bruce, could have 
condescended to do what these individuals, who, 
compared with him, are insignificant and obscure, 
would, by their own confession, have shrunk from 
perpetrating 1 But my unwillingness to speak harshly 
of Niebuhr, whose name raiSis with me among 
those of the most honest and useful of travellers, 
forbids me to carry this discussion any further. 1 
honour him for his knowledge, for his mtegrity, for 
his high sense of honour ; but, fortius very reason,! 
vehemently condemn his unjust attack upon the 
memory of our illustrious traveller. The opmion of 
his recent biographer, an able and, I make no doobC, 
a conscientious man, appears evidently to hlBve 
arisen from an imperfect knowledge of the snl^t, 
and is therefore the less entitled to consideration. 

The account given by liis distinguished son of the 
latter days of this meritorious traveller is worthy 
of finding a place here. ''His appearance,** says 
he, '^ was calculated to leave a delightful picture m 
the mind. All his features, as well as his extiii> 
guished eyes, wore the expression of the extreme 
and exhausted old age of an extraordinarily robust 
nature. It was impossible to behold a more vene- 
rable sight. So venerable was it, that a Cossack 
who entered an unbidden guest into the chamber 
where he sat with his silver locks uncovered, was 
so struck with it, that he manifested the ^atest 
reverence for him, and a sincere and cordial mterast 
for the whole household. His sweetness of temper 
was unalterable, though he often expressed his de- 
sire to go to his final home, since all wliich he hai 
desired to live for had b^n accomplished. 
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^ A imiiieroiiSy and as yet unbroken, family circle 
was assembled around hun ; and every day in which 
he was not assailed by some peculiar indisposition 
he conversed with cheerfulness and cordial enjoy- 
ment on the ham>y change which had taken place in 
piddic afiiBdrs. We found it very delightful to en- 
gage in continued recitals of his travels, which he 
now related with peculiar fulness and vivacity. In 
this manner he once spoke much and in great detail 
of Persepolis, and described the walls on which he 
had foond the inscriptions and bas-rehefs, exactly 
as one would describe those of a building visited 
within a few days and familiarly known. We could 
not conceal our astonishment. He replied, that as 
he lay in bed, all visible objects shut out, the pie- 
tmres of what he had beheld in the East continually 
floated before his mind's eye, so that it was no won- 
der he could speak of them as if he had seen them 
yesterday. With like vividness was the deep in- 
tense dcy of Asia, with its brilliant and twinkling 
host of stars, which he had so often gazed at by 
night, or its lofty vault of blue by day, reflected in 
the hours of stillness and darkness on his inmost 
soul ; and this was his greatest enjoyment. In the 
beginning of winter he had another bleeding at the 
npee, so violent that the bystanders expected his 
death ; but this also he withstood. 

^ About the end of April, 1815, the long obstruc- 
tion in his chest grew much worse ; but his friendly 
I^sician SUeviated the symptoms, which to those 
aroiflod him appeared rather painful than dangerous. 
Towards evening on the 36th of April, 1816, he was 
rmd to as usual, and asked questions which showed 
perfect apprehension and intelligence ; he then sunk 
mto a slumber, and departed without a struggle." 

Niebnhr had attainea his eighty-second year. He 
was a man rather below than above the middle size, 
but robust in make, and exceedingly oriental in air 
and gestures. As might be clearly enough inferred 
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from his works, he was no lover of poe 
thougfh he is said to have admired Home 
German translation of Yoss, together with 
man and Dorothea of Goethe, thisAmight be a< 
for upon a different principle. His imaginati 
ever, was liable to be sometimes excited i 
pecidiar way. " It is extraordinary,** says 
** that this man, so remarkably devoid of 
tion, so exempt from illusion, waked us on 1 
in which his brother died, though he was s 
distance that he knew not even of his iUi 
told us that his brother was dead. What 
peared to him, waking or dreaming, he m 
us." 



MARIE GABRIEL AUGUSTS FLORE 
COMTE DE CHOISEUL-GOUFFIE 

Bora 1753.— Died 1817. 

I HAVE frequently regretted, during the < 
tion of these Lives, that the materials for 1 
biography of many celebrated men shou 
scanty and incomplete as I have found i 
seems to be considered sufficient if we ca 
some general notion respecting their literar 
and, in consequence, criticism too frequent] 
the place of anecdote and narrative. The ( 
Choiseul-Gouffier occupied, however, too pi 
a place among his contemporaries, both 
rank and talents, to allow any portion of h 
pass unnoticed ; though it were to be wis 
those who have spoken of him had been 
quent and more circumstantial. The style 
tuary panegyric seems less designed, indeed, 
known the qualities or adventures of the < 
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flwn to afibrd the orator an apology for casting over 
his memoiy a veil of fine language, which as effect- 
radly conceals from the observer the real nature of 
Uie subject as his stiff sombre pall conceals his 
hearse and coffin. Such, notwithstanding, are the 
only sources, besides his own works, from which a 
knowledge of this celebrated and able traveller is to 
be deriv^. 

Choiseul-Gouffier was bom at Paris in 1763. His 
family was scarcely less ancient or illustrious than 
that of the kings of France, in every page of whose 
history, says M. Dacier, we find traces of its import- 
ance and sdendour. He pursued his youthful studies 
at the College d^Harcourt. Like Swift, and many 
other literary men who have acquired a high repu- 
tation in after-hfe, Choiseul did not render himself 
remarkable for a rapid progress t)r precocious abili- 
ties at school. He was attentive to his studies, 
however ; and while he exhibited a decided taste for 
literature, his passion for the fine arts was no less 
powerful. At this period, says M. Dacier, a great 
name and a large fortune had frequently no other 
effect than to inspire their owners with the love of 
dissipation and frivolous amusement, which they 
were aware could in no degree obstruct their career 
in the road to honour and office, which, however 
worthless might be their characters, was opened to 
them by their birth. From this general contagion 
Choiseul was happily protected by his studious 
hibits. Every moment which he could with pro- 
priety snatch from the duties of his station was de- 
voted to hterature and the arts of design. Above all 
things, he admired with enthusiasm whatever had 
any relation to ancient Greece, — a country which, 
from his earliest boyhood, he passionately desired 
to behold, as the cradle of poetry, of the arts, and 
of freedom, rich in historical glory, and rendered 
iUiMitrious by every form of genius which can en- 
aoUe human nature. 
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Being in possession of a fortana wliidi ylaeed 
within his reach the gratification of these vdenl 
wishes, he nevertheless did not immediately eOB* 
mence his travels. In defiance of the laahion of tihfl 
times, which proscribed as unphilosophicid the hon- 
est feelings of the heart, Choisenl seems to hate 
fallen early in love, and at the age of mneteen was 
married to the heiress of the Goufiter fomihrpiHloee 
name he ever afterward associated with Ui own. 
Like all other persons of noble birth, he 
of conrse adopted the profession of ann% and 
at once compliments with the rank of ooioinlp 
which it was customary to bestow upon rack pei^ 
sons on their entrance mto the service. 

At length, after a protracted delayy 
sidering his years is not to be regretted, 
Goufiier departed for Greece in the month of ! 
1776. Having enjoyed the advantages of the oon* 
▼ersation and instruction of Bartfa6temy, who had 
himself profoundly studied Greece in her litaiaif 
monumenu, Choiseul-Goufller was, perhi^ as weB 

1)repared to exercise the duties of a dassieal tiaiel* 
er as any young man of twenty-five conid be n» 
pected to be. In aid of his own exertions he toek 
along with him several artists and litenoy ncBi at 
whom some were distinguished for their -taste sr 
natural abilities. He was transported to Greeee oa 
board the Atalante ship of war, commanded bw the 
Marquis de Chabert, hunself a member of the Asad* 
emy of Sciences, and appointed by the ooveraaMBf 
to construct a reduced chart of the MediteifaBBait 
This gentleman, who seems in some meaaon te 
have possessed a congenial taste, engaged to traas* 
port Choiseul-Goufiier to whatever part of Cheass 
no might be desirous of visiting, ana to lie off the 
land during such time as he should choose to 
in his excursions and researches. 

On his arrival in Greece, Choisenl-Ooiifller 
menced at once his researches and 
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He was not a mere classical trsTeller ; his principal 
object, it is true, was, as his French biognraphers 
asserty to study the noble remains of antiquity, the 
wrecks of that splendid and imperfect civilization 
which had once covered the soil on which he was 
now treading, with all the glory of the creative arts ; 
but, besides this, he had an eye for whatever was 
interesting in the existing population, which, with 
every thinking and feeling man, he must have re- 
garded as by rar the most august and touching ruin 
which the traveller can behold in Greece. The mere 
nndertakinff of such an enterprise presupposes an 
intense enmusiasm for antiqmty. Poetry, history, 
freedom, beauty, animate and inanimate, had sepa- 
rately and collectively produced on his mind an un- 
paaeioned veneration for the Hellenic soil ; and he 
saw with equal delight the scene of a fable and the 
site of a city. 

In jmrsuance of the plan which he had traced out 
for himself previous to leaving France, he examined 
with scrupulous care all the fragments and ruins 
within tiie scope of his researches. After touching 
00 the southern coast of the Morea, and sketching 
the castle of Coron, with various Albanian soldiers 
whom he met with on the shore, he proceeded to 
the isles^ — ^Milo, Siphanto, Naxia, Delos, where the 
wrecks of antiquity and the grotesque costume and 
manners of modem times exercised his elegant pen- 
cil and pen. Those persons who have visited coun- 
tries where the ruins of former ages eclipse, as it 
were, the stunted heirs of the soil, will comprehend 
the difficulty of attending, amid monuments rendered 
doubly sublime by decay, to the rude attempts at 
architecture and the undignified circumstances which 
mark the existence of a population relapsed into ig- 
norance. To these, however, Choiseul-Gouffier was 
by no means inattentive. He sketched, and it would 
teem with equal complacency, the ruins of some 
venerable temple and the beautiful dark-eyed girl of 

Vol. UI.— <y 
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the Ionian Islands, plaiting her tressesy or flportu^ 
with her fat, long-haired Angola. 

In sketching the life of this traveller, I miut be- 
ware that I am not carried away by classical leool- 
lections. Here, where 

Not a mountain rean lis head onaoiif , 

it might, perhaps, be pleasing to a certain Tariet]! 
of minds to expatiate at leisure over the imnaortal 
fields of fable, and the scenes of actions which mail 
is still proud to have performed; and if I abetaio 
from entering upon the subject, it is not flrom anjf 
indifference to its charms, or that I want faith in iti 
powers to produce, if properly handled, the same 
effect upon others which it has long ezerdsed ovei 
me. But this is not the place to indulge in tbemei 
of this kind. Biography rejects all pietoree of eodi 
a description, and requires narrative; and aeconi 
ingly I proceed with the history of onr trsreUei'i 
labours. 

In the course of his visits to the Grecian idaadi 
he beheld the famous Grotto of Antiparoev ao dOi 
quently described bv Toumefort. Tneir opimoni 
respecting its wonderful construction did iioC» ai 
might very well be expected, agree ; but if Um bot- 
anist exaggerated, I think the young antimiuian m- 
derrated its richness and grandeur, prorauy from a 
desire to check his ardent imagination, or oy an il^ 
timed application of his philosophy. From theneei 
touching at Skyros in his way, he proceeded to Lem- 
nos, Mitelin, Scio, Samos, Patmos, and Rhodee, and 
thence into Asia Minor. Here he commenced ope^ 
rations with the ruins of Telmissus, in ancient Lyciii 
He sketched the sarcophagi, the Necropoliiy flv 
tombs, theatre, and other antiquities; mid hafim 
also drawn up an account of his researches, and a 
description of the existing ruins, set off thniiifl 
Caria towards the river Msander, and Epbeaoa, mi 
Smyrna, and Troy. Throughout the woole of ttfti 
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incomparably interesting route, the same lavish re- 
searches were undertaken and conducted with vast 
expense and perseverance. But on arriving upon 
the plains of Troy, his exertions, ever3rwhere enthu- 
siastic, appeared to be redoubled. Choiseul-Gouffier 
was an impassioned admirer of Homer. No other 
poet, in fact, ever possesses so firm a hold upon the 
youthUd mind as this ancient bard, because no one 
piints 80 truly those boiling passions which prevail 
m youth, and with which sul men sympathue, until 
age or some other cause damps their energy, and 
makes them, as Shakspeare expresses it, ** babble 
of green fields,** and tranquillity, and security, and 
civilization. 

For the admirers of Homer, our traveller's re- 
searches in the ancient empire of Priam must pos- 
sess more than ordinary charms. Having to the 
best of his ability determined the extent and limits 
of the Trojan territories, he fixes the site of the city, 
and traces to their sources the rivers Simois and 
Scamander. He then presents the reader with views 
of the most remarkable spots in the neighbourhood 
of the city, which are either mentioned by Homer, 
or referred to by celebrated writers of later date ; 
Mount Gargarus, the camp of the Greeks, the tombs 
of Hub, Achilles, and Patroclus. 

On his return to France he laboured assiduously 
at the arranging of the rich and various materials 
which he had collected during his travels. An au- 
thor, and, 9bove all, a traveller of distinguished rank, 
it always secure beforehand of a flattering reception. 
Choiseul-Gouffier experienced this truth. Fearful 
lest their compliments should come too late, and be 
paid, not to his rank, but to his merit, the members 
of the Academic de Belles Lettres, in obedience, 
says M. Dacier, to the public voice, elected our trav- 
eller a member of their body in the room of Mons. 
Foncemagne in 1779, before the publication of the 
^ Vojrage Pittoresque de la Grece.** This splendid 
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work, which was at least equal to any Hbamg wbM 
had been published of the kind, and in many retpecfa 
superior, was expected with impatiencet and nm 
on its appearance with avidity. Praise, which ii 
France is but too lavishly bestowed upoi^ noble an* 
thors, was now showered down in nroAiaion npoi 
our traveller. He, however, deserveo hi|;fa commeA 
dation. The design of the work was m itself es 
ceedingly praiseworthy, and its execution, whethei 
we consider the literary portion or the embeUiab 
ments, highly honourabte to the taste and talents ol 
the author. Barth^lemy, in such matters a jndgf 
inferior to none, conceived so favourable an opinioi 
of his accuracy, that he in many instances appeslec 
to his authority in his ^ Travels of Anachams.** 

What tended still more powerfully to promote th< 
success of the *' Voyage Pittoresque de la Grdce* 
than all these praises was, the lively, elegant si^Ji 
in which it is composed. Although the polished smi' 
plicity of the preceding age had already begmi Ic 
give way before laborious struggles after st w gtl 
and originality, Choiscul-Grouffier belonged nther tc 
the old than the new school. His learning a nrolbs< 
sion, which young men are rather apt to oisplaj 
than to hide, was not \ery profound, I suspecty ii 
1782, when the first volume of his travels appeiued; 
and therefore the more credit is due to him for hu 
moderation in the use of it. But I am fur from 
thinking, with M. Dacier, that he purposely masked 
his acquirements, from the fear or frightening aws| 
the men of the world. He was not, as I have nlreadj 
observed, unmindful of the modern Greeks. Co» 
vinced that, next to the love of Crod, patriotiBm» es* 
pressed in Scripture by the love of our neighbcKUTv ii 
the best foundation of national and individual hui|Ai 
ness, our traveller was vehement in his exliortattoM 
to the Greeks to recover their liberty. He ef« 
pointed out to them the means by whicn this was tfl 
be effected. He appealed to tiie pri«ito| as to Hum 



szercised the most powerAil influence over the 
9X mind, to sanctify the enterprise; and, by 
vaXiag the spirit of religion with that of liberty, 
fiire their flocks with the zeal of martyrs £7 
■al incitements or menaces. 
1784 the success of the first volume of his 
Is threw open to him the doors of the French 
imy, where he was elected to fill up the vacancy 
umed by the death of D'Alembert. The cir- 
Umces attending his reception into this cele* 
I literaiy body were particularly flattering, 
r, according to the records of the times, hi^ 

been collected together a more numerous or 
brilliant assembly. The discourse of the trav- 
¥8S finely conceived, and executed with ability, 
ubject was, of course, determined by usage ; it 
16 eulogium of his predecessor. Havmg, accord- 
custom, by which all such things are regulated, 
ion to allude to the birth of D'Alembert, he ex- 
d this delicate part of his task in a manner so 
ous and manly, that from a circumstance, in 
unfortunate and dishonourable, he contrived to 
I additional interest to the memory of his pre- 
Bor. " And yet," said he, " what was this cele- 
i man, whom Providence had destined to ex- 
the boundaries of human knowledge 1 You 
stand me, gentlemen ; and why should I hesi- 
lO express what I consider it honourable to 

Why should I, by a pusillanimous silence, 
id his memory of tnat tribute which all noble 
I are fond to pay to unfortunate virtue and ge- 
in obscurity 1 What was hel — An unhappy, 
Uess child, cast forth from his cradle to perish, 
>wed to symptoms of approaching death and 
amanity of a public officer the advantage of 
snatched from amid that unfortunate multitude 
indlings, who are kept alive only to remain in 
d ignorance of their name and race !** 
ras on this occasion that he received one of 

OS 
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those compliments wbich men of aeniuB sometii 
pay to each other, and M^hich, when deserved, 
among the most cherished rewards that can 
f^ranted to distinguished abilities. Delille, whon 
had long numbered among his friends, eagerly sei 
upon the opportunity which was now offered 1 
of expressing his admiration of his enthasiasin i 
taste. He accordingly drew forth from his poc 
a splendid fragment of his poem entitled ** Imagi 
tion," which was not published until twenty ye 
afterward, and rend it to the academy. It relatec 
Greece, which Choiseul-Gouffler had visited and 
picted. He represents the forlorn genius of t 
ancient country singling out from among the cro 
of ordinary travellers one young lover of the a 
recommending to his notice the glory of her anci 
monuments and brilliant recollections, and pvon 
ing him as his reward the academic palm in a / 
Aifiens, The verses, in spite of the national vai 
of comparing Paris with Athens, and some ot 
defects which I need not pause to point ont» 
highly poetical and beautiful; and the reader i 
not, I think, regret to find them here subjoinad. 

IIAte toi, rend It vie i leur glolre ecIipnAe 

Pour prIx de im travaux, dans an nonveta LjtH 

Un iour Je te promeu la oouronne dM arta. 

It dlt et danii i« (bnd de lourii tombean i^para. 

Den Flaton, den Solon leu ombres I'enteiidlrrat : 

Du Jeune voyngeur toua lea sens treaaaUltfant : 

AuMitAi dans ces licux* borceau dea arta nilaaiiMi 

Accourent A sa voix lea arts reconnalasana ; 

La dftMin le premier jprend aon crayon Odtfe, 

Et, tel qu*nn tendra ffla, loraque la mort enMlla 

DMine mdre ador^ a termini le sort 

A ses restea saerds a*Bttache avee traaaport, 

Demande i I'air, an temps d'(;pargner aa poiMUia 

Et se plait i tracer une Image al cbdre ; 

AInal par I*Bmonr m^me inMndt dam eas baanz Havz 

Le desain de la Gr^ee en Ant iny^nleax, 

Va cbercber, va aaiair, va tracer aon imaga; 

Et belle encore, malgnS les injurea de l^ge 

Avec aea monumena, sea h^roa, et aea <Hmx, 

La UrAoea^parak toot aatldro * Doa yeas. 

Shortly after this Choiseul-Gouffier wu qvoin 
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ambamador of France to the Ottoman Porte, and, in 
aelectinff the companions of his mission, was not 
unmindful of DeliUe. The poet, therefore, accom* 
panied him to Constantinople ; and according to the 
teatimony of both, many years afU)r their return, 
nothinff could exceed the delight of their residence 
in the East, and their visits to the spots celebrated 
in Grecian story. Choiseul-Gouffier would, from all 
accounts, appear to have been a man of enlarged 
views, friendly towards all nations, as well as to- 
wards every ajrt, and anxious to promote the general 
Interests of civilization. His agreeable manners 
enabled him quickly to acquire the confidence of 
Halil Pasha, the Turkish grsoid vizier, and of Prince 
Mauro Cordate, first dragoman of the Porte ; and he 
succeeded in inspiring both with a desire to intro- 
duce among the Turks the arts and civilization of 
Europe. By his advice, engineer, artiUery, and staff 
officers were invited from France to Constantinople, 
to instruct the Ottomans in the theory and practice 
of war. The impulse once given, the grand vizier, 
seconded by the dragoman, who would appear to 
have possessed unusual influence, repaired the forti* 
fications in the various strong cities of the empire, 
improved the system of casting cannon, and consid- 
erably ameliorated the discipline of the Turkish 
army. Shortly the public saw with surprise a fine 
seventy-four, constructed by Leroy, after the most 
approved European method, launched from the docks 
of Constantinople ; and the system thus introduced 
has ever since oeen followed ui all the docks of the 
empire. To crown all these efforts, our traveller 
prevailed on the vizier to send thirty Turkish youths 
to receive their education in Paris ; and had not this 
part of the scheme been defeated by religious fanati- 
cism, there is no foreseeing to how great an extent 
this measure might have iiSluenced the destinies of 
Turkey. 
When war bad broken out between the Porte and 
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Russia, in spite of the efforts of the French ambu* 
sador to prevent the rupture, he contiDoed to per- 
form the part of a gonciliator. It was by his^ inter- 
cession that tlie Russian ambassador, unpriMined 
contrary to the law of nations in the Seven TowerSt 
was liberated, and placed on board a French frigHtey 
commanded by the Prince de Rohan, which con- 
veyed him to Trieste. And afterward, when Amtrim 
had determined to unite its forces with those of 
Russia to attack the common enem^r of ChxiBten- 
dom, Choiseul-Gouffier succeeded in preventing the 
imprisonment of its internuncio, whom he canned 
to embark with all his family and suite on board two 
French ships, which conveyed them to Leghoni. 
At the same time he effectually protected the Rus- 
sian and Austrian prisoners detained in chains at 
Constantinople, and carefully caused to be dis- 
tributed among them the provisions which their 
governments or families conveyed to them thronsfa 
his means. Several of these miserable beings he 
ransomed from captivity with his own money, nir- 
ti(!ularly a young Austrian officer who had fallen 
into the hands of a cruel master, and who, resianed 
to his unhappy condition, appeared onl^r to gnere 
for the affliction which the sad lot of their oiw scm 
would cause his aged parents. His zeal for the ii^ 
terests of Turkey was not less remarkable. For 
not only did he in like manner protect the Tnriush 
prisoners in Russia, but he caused French ships to 
transport provisions to Constantinople and the Bladt 
Sea, whose losses, when they incurred any, he made 
up out of his own private fortune. 

In the midst of those assiduous and important 
cares which the policy and critical position of the 
Ottoman empire required of him, he at no time hMt 
sight of the commerce and other interests of his 
country. He moreover found leisure for the h^ 
dulgence of his old classical tastes, and once mora 
ran over, with the Iliad in hia hand, the whola of the 
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TYoad and the other places celebrated by Homer. 
In addition to this, he despatched several artists to 
SvriB and Egypt at his own expense, for the purpose 
of exploring and sketching ancient monuments^ 
minsy pictuiesque sites, and in general whatever 
was worthy of occupying the attention of the learned 
world. In 1791 he was appointed by the new gov- 
mnerent ambassador to the court of London ; but as 
his political principles would not allow him to ac- 
knowle^gpe the authority from which this nomina- 
tion proceeded, he still continued at Constantinople, 
from whence he addressed all his despatches to the 
brothers of Louis XVI., then in Germany. This cor« 
Tespondence was seized during the following year 
\fy the French army in Champagne, and on the 22d 
of November, 1792, a decree of arrest was passed 
against him. 

Not long after this event he departed from Con- 
stantinople, honoured with distinguished marks of 
respect ooth by the sultan and the grand vizier, and 
sincerelv' regretted by his brother ambassadors, and 
all the nrench established in the Levant. Being un- 
able to return to France, he retired to Russia, where 
Catherine, who, as I have already had frequent oc- 
casion to observe, was an excellent judge of men, 
received him in the most flattering manner, and af- 
forded him the most honourable protection. Paul I., 
on his accession to the throne, distinguished him by 
new favours, nominated him privy counsellor, direc- 
tor of the academy of arts and of all the imperial 
libraries, and also gave him many other solid proofs 
of his esteem. The favour of a madman, however, 
WHS necessarily liable to change. The Comte de 
Cobentael, witn whom Choiseul-Crouffier had lived 
on very intimate terms, falling into disgrace, he was 
vnconrtly enough to continue the connexion ; which 
so displeased Paul, that our traveller considered it 
imnafe to remain at court, and retired. No longer 
seeing hit old favourite about him, the imperial 
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anatic commanded him to return, and upon his a| 
jroach remarked, in a friandl;^ tone, ** M. le Count 
there are stormy cloudy days in which it rains mil 
understandings ; we have experienced one of these 
but as we are men of understanding, we have riiakei 
it off, and are only upon the better footing.** 

Our traveller, who no doubt saw clearly enoogi 
the state of the emperor's head, and dreaded hia n 
lapse into ill-humour, ver>' quickly determined t 
return to France ; where he at length arrived in 180$ 
stripped of his titles and fortune, and reduced to rel| 
upon his literary rank for distinction. He, howevei 
sought for no office or employment. All hia thouofat 
were now directed towards the completion or hi 
work on his beloved Greece, and during seven yem 
he laboured assiduously at this agreeable undel 
taking. Other travellers had in the mean wbil 
visited and described the same countries ; hia idea 
and views were regarded as anticjuated ; the intevM 
ijispired by his Arst volume, published twenty-aeve 
years before, had in a great measure ceased } anr 
more than all this, he himself, worn down by mi 
fortunes, sobered by long adversity, and aomewb 
unaccustomed to the ail of compositiouy waa 
longer the same naive, lively author that he 1* 
been. He now gave himself up to geographical c 
quisitions, learned dissertations, and oeological 
marks. Homer himself, though still his favooi 
had undergone a transformation in his eyea. Ijot 
sight of the poet, the matchless painter of hn 
nature, he was satisfied with admiring him a 
historian and geographer. 

Nevertheless there still remained a mixture c 
old leaven in his composition. The sight c 
rose harvest near Adrianople in Thrace reawa^ 
all his enthusiasm, and his description of the fc 
with which it closes, in which the beautiful G 
girls perform so elegant and classical a part* 
certainly not disgrace the pages of Theocr 
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irgil. The completion of the third volume (or 
XSer the 3d part of the second) seems to have been 
tarded, among other causes, by the composition 
' several memoirs for the Academy of Inscriptions 
id Belles-Lettres, on the Olympian Hippodrome, 
I the origin of the Thracian fiosphorus, and on the 
iTSonal existence of Homer, which has been called 
question by several critics more learned than wise. 
Before the completion of his work, however, he 
as seized with an apoplectic fit, which made his 
loads despair of his life. He was advised to make 
ial of the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, whither he 
moved, accompanied by the Princess de Bauffre- 
ont, his second wife. Here he died on the 23d of 
ine, 1817. It was now feared by all those who had 
operiy appreciated his labours, that the concluding 
irtion of his work, without which the former parts 
ould be comparatively valueless, might never ap- 
tar; bat a publisher was at length found to under- 
ke the expensive and hazardous enterprise. He 
Dchased from the Princess de Bauflremont all the 
ipers, chuts, drawings, engravings, and copper- 
otes of her deceased husband, and with a taste, 
nd, and industry for which the arts are indebted 
I him, completed the '* Voyage Pittoresque de la 
t^ee^ in a style worthy of the commencement. 
he portrait of the Comte de Choiseul, which M. 
laise, the publisher, caused to be engraved by a 
stingaished French artist, is a masterpiece of its 
ad ; bat there still remain many splendid drawings, 
id several valuable maps and charts of various parts 
r Greece, which may some day, perhaps, be pub- 
ihed as a supplement, or in a second edition, should 
be csdled for by the public. 
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JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 

Bom ITM.— Diad 1817. 

This traveller, descended from an emment fomily 
of Basle, in Switzerland, was bom at Lamanne, in 
1784. He was the eighth child of John BcduM^ 
Burckhardt, whose prospects in life were eanf 
blighted by his adherence to the Austrian fiwtioB 
during the troubles in Switzerland, consequeiit upon 
the French revolution. Our traveller, led by howK 
tary prejudices to nourish an aversion for refpiMi^ 
can principles, or too young and hot-headed not to 
confound the agents with the cause, imbibed at t 
ver}' early age a detestation for the Frenchv at tlwt 
period regarded as the representatives of lepa bl icai^ 
ism ; and, with the same spirit which induced Pietrc 
della y alle to engage in a crusade agaiint the Tmfct 
he wished to serve in the armies of some natioK f 
war with France. These wishes, howeTer» wer 
the mere hallucinations of a boy, or an edio of tf 
sentiments which he heard uttered by othera. F 
education had not been completed : bis notkms wr 
necessarily crude, and he had neither discoTerad; 
learned from others the paramount importaBor 
freedom, without which even national inaependr 
is a vain possession. 

Burckhardt's studies were, from yarioas ev 
conducted in the manner best circulated to « 
and nourish restless and adventurous habits. H 
received the first rudiments of his education 
father's house, he was removed to a school at 
chatel, where he remained two years. At the 
sixteen he was entered a student at the univei 
Leipzig ; from whence, after four years' reside 
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proceeded to G6ttingen, where he continued another 
year. He then returned to his parents. The natural 
firmness and consistency of his character, of which 
his countenance was strikinjarly expressive, still 
taught him to keep alive his hatred of the French ; 
but no continental nation had preserved itself wholly 
free from the influence of this people ; and there* 
fore, rejecting an offer whicli was made him by one 
of the petty courts of Germany, desirous of num- 
bering him among its diplomatic body, he turned his 
thonmts towards England, which, like a separate 
world, had remained inviolate from the tread of the 
enemy. Accordingly, having provided himself with 
letters of introduction to several persons of distinc- 
tioD, among which was one lh>m Professor Blumen* 
bach to Sir Joseph Banks, he set out for London, 
wlMre he arrived in the month of July, 1806. 

This step was the pivot upon which the whole 
circle of his short life was destined to turn. His in- 
troduction to Sir Joseph Banks, who had long been 
wn active member of the African Association, almost 
nacessarity brought him into contact with several 
ottier individuals connected with that celebrated so- 
aety ; and conversations with these persons, whose 
iiotives were at least respectable, and whose enthu- 
lasm was unbounded, naturally begot in Burckhardt 
eorresponding warmth, and transformed him, from 
Quixotic crusader against the French, into an ar- 
at, ambitious traveller. 

It should not be dissembled that, upon Burck- 

rdt's desire to travel for the African Association 

ng communicated to Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 

milton (then acting secretary to that body), strong 

resentations of the dangers to be encountered in 

execution of the plan were made to the youthful 

rant after fame ; but sucli representations, which 

I delusive kind of peace-offering placed for form's 

on the altar of conscience, are seldom sin- 

y designed to effect their apparent purpose-; 

L. 111.— P 
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and the actors in the farce would, for the most putf 
experience extreme chagrin should they find their 
eloquence prove successful. At all eyentSy few men 
are so ignorant as not to know that the aspect of 
danger wears a certain charm for youth, which nata- 
FEdiy associates therewith an idea of honour t md, 
provided success be probable, or even possible, 
reckons obstacles of every kind among the incen- 
tives to exertion. These dissuasive ispeeches, th«»- 
fore, from persons whose sole object in constitiitiii^ 
themselves into a pubUc body was to produce a di- 
rectly opposite result, were altogether nypocriticsl; 
and Burckhardt, if he possessed half the sagacity 
which seems to have entered into his character« mist 
have distinctly perceived this, and have despised 
them accordingly. 

However this may be, his offer, which was laid 
before the association at the general meetiiigof Msr, 
1808, was " willingly accept^ ;** and he immediately 
commenced all those preparations which were neces- 
sary to the proper accomplishment of his nnder- 
takmg. He employed himself diligently in the study 
of the Ambic language both in ]U>ndon and C^mi- 
bridge, as well as in the acquiring of a knowle^gB 
of several branches of science, such as ehynat^t 
astronomy, mineralogy, medicine, and suigeiy} ns 
likewise allowed his beard to grow, assumed the 
oriental dress, " and in the intervals of his studies 
he exercised himself by long journeys on foot, bam- 
headed, in the heat of the sun, sleeping upon ths 
ground, and living upon vegetables and water.* 

On the 25th of January, 1809, he receiVed Ma in^ 
structions, by which he was directed to pr oce e d ii 
the first instance to Syria, where, it was s u p pose di 
he might complete his knowledge of the AmnCf sad 
acquire oriental habits and manners at a distaoasi 
from the scene of his researches, and where heiw 
not Ukely to meet with any individuals who m|j^ 
afterward recognise him at an inconvenient i 
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rckhardt safled from Cowes on the Sd of March, 
in a merchant-ship, proceeding to the MediteN 
in, and arrived at Malta in the middle of ApriL 
I thence, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, he 
mitted an account of the attempt to explore the 
.or of Africa which was at that time meditated 
T. Seetzen, a German physician, who shortly 
irard perished, not without suspicions of poison, 
»nen ; and of a recent eruption of Mount Etna, 
eacription of which he obtained from the letter 
English gentleman. 

ring his stay at Malta he completed his equip- 
in the oriental manner, and assumed the cnar- 
of an Indian Mohammedan merchant, bearing 
itches from the East India Company to Mr. 
er, British consul, and the company's aeent at 
x>. Meanwhile he carefully avoided afi inter- 
le with such persons from Barbary as happened 
in the island ; and when he met parties of them 
e street, as he often did, the salaam alaikum, 
; and returned, was all that passed between 
• There was at this time a Swiss regiment in 
Inglish service at Malta, to many of the officers 
[dch Burckhardt was personally known. To 
cognised by these gentlemen would at once 
proved fatal to his assumed character; he 
(ore appeared in public cautiously, and but sel- 
; but had at length the satisfaction of finding 
lis disguise was so complete as to enable him 
88 unknown and unnoticed, 
r traveller here entered into arrangements with 
iek, respecting his passage from this island to 
us ; but on the very morning of his expected 
lure he received information that the owner 
i ship had directed the captain to proceed to 
»ly. His baggage was in consequence trans- 
1 to another ship, said to be bound for the same 
I; •*but the very moment I was embarking," 
Burckhardt, ** the new captain told me that ne 
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was not quite sure whether he should touch 
prus, his ship being properly bound for Acre, 
now the option to wait at Malta, perhaps : 
month or two, for an opportunity for Cvprui 
coast of Syria, or to run the chance of disc 
ing at a place where there was no person w 
to whom I could apply for advice or proi 
Luckily an Arab of Acre, then at Malta, ha 
to be known to Mr. Barker, jun. ; in half an 
time a letter for a merchant at Acre, with : 
in case of need for the pasha, were procurei 
embarked and sailed the same morning, in tl 
of finding, when arrived at Acre, a passage 1 
poly (Syria), or for Latakia. However, we i 
sooner out of sight of the island, than it wa 
known to me that the real destination of t' 
was the coast of Caramania, that the capt; 
orders to touch first at the port of Satalia, 
that of Tarsus ; and that if grain could not 
chased at an advantageous price at either o 
places, in that case only lie was to proceed t 
My remonstrances with the captain would ha 
vain : nothing was left to me but to cultiv 
good graces and those of my fellow-travel 
the progress of my journey must depend 
upon their good offices. The passengers coi 
to my astonishment, of a rich Tripoline me 
who owned part of the ship, two other Tri] 
and two negro slaves. I introduced myself 
them as an Indian Mohammedan merchant, ¥ 
been from early years in England, and was ] 
his way home ; and I had the good fortune t 
my story credible enough to the passengers ; 
as to the ship's company. During the course 
voyage numerous questions were put to me i 
to India, its inhabitants, and its language, \ 
answered as well as I could : whenever I wai 
for a specimen of the Hindoo language, I am 
in the worst dialect of Uie Swiss German^ 
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elligible even to a German, and which in its 
ral sounds may fairly rival the harshest utter- 
of Arabic. Every evening^ we assembled upon 
to enjoy thS coolings sea-breeze and to smoke 
ipes. while one of the sailors was amusing 
)mpanions with story-telling, I was called upon 
ilate to my companions the wonders of the 
)st east ; of the gnnd mogul, and the riches of 
XNirt; of the widows in Hindostan burning 
lelves ; of the Chinese, their wall, and great 
liun tower,*^ &c. 

Bv sailed along the southern coast of Candia, 
Ihodes at a great distance, and arrived in a few 
at Satalia in Caramania. Here the pla^^e, it 
bund, was raging in the town ; but this curcum- 
e did not prevent the Tripoline merchant from 
og and disposing of his merchandise, nor the 
in from receiving him again on board. When 
business with this town was completed, they 
. set sail, and after coasting for three days alonff 
hore of Caramania, arrived in the roads of 
in, from whence Burckhardt and several of his 
(anions proceeded by land on an excursion to 
IS. Finding here a ship bound for the coast 
nria, our traveller left the Maltese vessel in or- 
> proceed by this new conveyance : '* In taking 

of the Tripoline," says he, " I took oflF my 
a sort of red cambric shawl, of Glasgow manu- 
re, which he had always much admired, think* 

to be Indian stuff, and presented it to him as 
peake or reward for his good services. He im* 
itely unloosened his turban, and twisted the 
1 in its stead round his head : making mo many 
ssions of friendship, and assuring me of his 
tality, if ever the chance of mercantile pur- 
should again engage me to visit the Mediter- 
n, and perhaps Tripoly in Barbary." 
rekhardt reached the coast of Syria at that 

where the Aasi, the ancient Orontis« falls into 

P9 
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the Rf'A; and imiiifHliat«Iy prnpared to depart for 
Alt^ppo with a canivaii. Ilaviiif( been intru8ted with 
Hiiveral c;heHtK for the UritiHh cohhiiI at AleppOt his 
baif^if^e upfM'ared rouHidftrable ; and he was conse- 
(pi(!iitly Hfiiit for by the ay^ii, who expected a hand- 
Htmw pri;Hi;iit for i)erniittinf( them to panH. Wlien 
quftstioned by thiH ofllrer reHiwctin^ the contentH of 
th«? r)i«*hts, he replied t)iat he whh entirely ignorant 
of the matter, but KiiHprcted tlmt among other things 
there waH a .sort of FrtMich drink, called fteer, with 
varioiiN kindM of eatableH. The aga now sent an 
ofTicf^r to examine them. A lK)ttle of beer harinfr 
b(>en broken in loading, ** tho man tanted it by put- 
ting hi.s fuigrr into the liquor, and fonnd it abomina^ 
bly bitter: Hiic^h wan bin refM>rt to the aga« As t 
sample, of the eatableH, }w. pnMlnced a potato which 
he bad inkvn (nit of one of the luirrelsy and that 
noble root exeittul general laughter in the room: ' It 
IH well worth while,' they said, *to Hend nuch stuflT 
to NUch a diHtanee.* 'I'lie aga taHted of the raw po- 
tato, and Hpitting it out again, swore at the FrBnk*ft 
Htomacli which eould bear Kueh foiNl.** The mean 
opinion which tlicNc N|N'cimenN iiiHpired them with 
for Kucli mcrchandiNe inclined the aga to he content 
with the triMiiig Huni of ten piuHtreH, which he prob* 
ably tbou^rbt more than tin; value of a whole ship^ 
cargo of potatoes and Ixter. 

II|M)n the arrival of the earavan at Antakiay our 
traveller, desirouH of Ktuflying the manners of all 
ranks of men, took up bis (piarters in the khan of 
the miilctcf'iM, where, from a suHpieion that he was 
a Frank in disguise, be was subjected to numerous 
indignities. 'I'he aga*s dragonnni, Honie wretched 
FVciK^bman or Piedmontese, lN;ing sent by his mas- 
ter to discover the; truth, and failing to eflfoct his pur- 
pose by any other miNins, determined, as a last re* 
Hource, on pulling him by the lM>ard, and at the same 
time asktid him familiarly why he had suffered aiich 
a thing tu grow ? To this JJurckhanlt replied bj 
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lag him on the face, which turned the laugh 
lat the poor dragoman, and was an argument so 
liariv Mohammedan that it seems to have con- 
id the bystanders of the truth of his asser- 

ter a delay of four days he continued his jour- 
irith the caravan, with the motley members of 
h he was compelled to maintain an unceasing 
gle in defence of his assumed character ; a cii> 
(tance which proves one of two things, either 
the Saonees of the west have by intercourse 
Europeans been rendered more acute in dis« 
ring impostors, than the Shiahs of Afghanistan 
Northern Persia, or that Burckhardt was hith- 
lomewhat unskilful in his movements ; for the 
T will no doubt remember that Forster, when 
rofessed Mohammedanism, had much fewer 
cions to combat on his way through Central 

his arrival at Aleppo, he determined, in pursu- 
of the advice of Mr. Barker, to put off his Mo« 
ledan disguise, though he still retained the 
ish dress ; and with the aid of an able master, 
amenced the study of the Arabic, both literal 
nilgar. He was attacked, however, shortly 
his arrival, by a strong inflammatory fever, 
1 lasted a fortnight ; and was occiisioned, as he 
ctured, by the want of sleep, of whwjh bless- 
a had been deprived by the prodigious colonies 
at ** friendly beast to man" which, according 
r Hugh Evans, " signifies love," which had es- 
hed themselves in nis garments during his stay 
) khan of Antakia. When this seasoning was 
his health appeared to be improved, and he 
. the climate finer and more salubrious than he 
Kpected. 

ring his stay in this city, which was a very 
icted one, Burckhardt laboured assiduously in 
: himself for the honourable performance of 
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the task he had undertaken. His Arabic ttu&t 
were uninterrupted. Besides seizing eageily on 
every opportunity of improvinff himself by comrer- 
sation with the natives, he laboured at ma attempl 
to transform '' Robinson Crusoe** into an Arabian 
tale. He moreover succeeded in making the aiv 
quaintance of several sheikhs, and other literuy 
men, who honoured him occasionally vnth a yiaSX | 
a favour, he says, which he owed pnncipally to Mr. 
Wilkins's '* Arabic and Persian Dictionary." Tht 
ordinary lexicons of the country being very defe^ 
ive, the learned Turks were often obliged to Imwe 
recourse to Wilkins, whose learning aiul exactneat 
sometimes compelled them to exclaim, ** How won- 
derful that a Frank should know more of our Ian* 
guage than our first ulmas !" 

In the month of July, 1810, Burckhardt departed 
from Aleppo under the protection of an ArabalidUiy 
of the Aenezy tribe, who undertook to escort, him 
to Palm}rra, and thence through the Haurftn to Dap 
mascus. On the way they were attacked, while the 
sheikh was absent at a watering-place, by the hoa- 
tile Marvdli Arabs, by whom our traveller wai 
robbed of his watch and compass ; after which ha 
pushed on into the desert to rejoin the chief. Con* 
traryto the well-known faith of the An^ fhiaman 
transferred to another the protection of hia gneatf 
thereby exposing him to be robbed a second time^ at 
Palmyra, where the bandit in authori^, finding Ihat 
he had no money, contented himself with aeiiinf 
upon his saddle. Returning from these mina, ha 
found at Yerud a letter from the sheikh, foihiddiiy 
him to proceed tow^urds the Hauran, beeanaet V 
the writer asserted, the invasion of the Wahiabtahal 
rendered that portion of the country misafe^ evM 
to himself and his Arabs. In consequence <tf ttja. 
fraudulent conduct of the sheikh, for the excnae waa 
a fiction, he found himself necessitated to take flai 
road to Damascus ; dis2^;)pointed in partf Imt imaii 
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the yn^hole well satisfied with having beheld those 
■MgniiKceBt ruins in the desert which nave charmed 
•o nanv straiiferst a/ad with having at the same 
time eiQO]red so many.occasions or observing the 
Bedouins under their own tents, where he was every- 
where reoeiTed with hospitali^ and kindness. 

The rich and well-cultivated environs of Damas- 
eua, which all travellers, fVom Mohammed to the 
piesent day, have admired, appeared to great advan- 
tage to the eye of Burckhsurdt, accustomed to be 
sioLened by tne signs of misery which smround 
Akmpo. ** The unsettled state of the government 
of Damascus,'' says he, '^ obliged me to prolong my 
stay there for upwards of six weeks, l again leil 
it in the middle of September, to visit Baalbec and 
Libanus. My route lay throu^ Zahle, a small but 
prosperous tovm on the western side of the valley 
flekan* the ancient CoBlosyria, and from thence to 
BaalbeCy where I remained three days; then to the 
top of the Libanus, the Cedars, and Kannobin, from 
wnenoe, following the highest summits of the moun- 
tain, I returned to Zame by the villages called 
Akoura and Af ki." 

Alter proceeding southward to the territory of the 
Druses, and Moimt Hermon, he returned to Damas- 
cus; whence, after a short stay, he made an excur- 
sion into the Haurfln, the patrimony of Abraham, 
which four years before had been in part visited by 
Dr. Seetien, previous to his tour round the Dead 
Sea. ** During a fatiguing journey of twenty-six 
dayBy** says Burckhardt, " I explored this country as 
fitf as five dajTS' journey to the south and south-east 
erf Damascus ; I went over the whole of the Jebel 
Hauran, or mountain of the Druses, who have in 
these parts a settlement of about twenty villages ; 
I passed Bozra, a place mentioned in the books of 
Moses, and not to be confounded with Boostra ; I 
then entered the desert to the south-east of it, and 
returned afterward to Damascus through the rocky 
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district on the foot of the Jebel Hanrtln, a 
Leja. At every step I found yeatiges of 
cities; saw the remains of many temptes, 
edifices, and Greek churchcB ; met at SnoW 
a well-preserved amphitheatre, at olhpr plac 
numbers of still standing columns, and nad 
tunities of copying many Greek inscriptions 
may serve to throw some light opon the his 
this almost forgotten corner. The inacriptii 
for tlie greater part of the lower empire, bi 
of the most elegant niiii have their insa 
dated from the reigns of Trajan luid M. A 
TheHauran.with its adjacent districts, is thi 
and sunimer rendezvous of most of the Arat 
who inhabit in winter time the great Syrian 
called by them El Hamm:id. They approi 
cultivated lands in search of gr»ss, water, at 
of which last they buy up in the HaurB 
yearly provision. 

Having to a certain extent satisfied his ci 
respecting this obscnre country, he returned 
of Horns and Hiunah towards Aleppo, when 
rived on the New-year's day of 1811, I 
meditated an excursion into i)ie desert torn 
Euphrates, but was for some time preventf 
putting his design in execution by the troi^ 
of the country, two powerful Arab tribes, 
inimical, the other fiiendly to the Aleppdnes, 
been for many months at war wiui eBcj 
Buickhardt al length succeeded, however, in 
himself under the protection of the Sheikhof 
and set out towards the desert ; but his own i 
of this journey was lost, and sU that can 
known of it is to be gathered from a leth 
Mr. Barker, the celebrated British consul at . 
to whose princely hospitality so many trave 
all nations have besn indebted. " One hand 
twenty, or one hundred and fifty miles bel 
ruins of Membigeh, in the Zor," says this 
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** there is a tract on the banks of the En* 
« possessed by a tribe of very savage Arabs, 
ir from them is the village of Sukhne, at the 
ee of five days from Aleppo, and of twelve 
fifom Pabnyra,4n the road which Zenobia in 
^t took to gain the Euphrates. The people 
Dine are sedentary Arabs, of a breed half 
. and half Bedouin. They bring to Aleppo 
and ostrich feathers. It was upon one of 
visits of the Sheikh of Sukhne to Aleppo, that 
hardt, after some negotiation, resolved to ac- 
ne protection of the sheikh, who undertook, 
beir arrival at his village, to place him under 
■otection of a Bedouin of sufficient influence 
cure him a safe passage through the tribes of 
luntry which he wished to explore. Burck- 
liad reason to be satisfied both with the Sheikh 
chne, and with the Arab whom he procured as 
ort, except that, in the end, the protection of 
iter proved insufficient. The consequence 
lat poor Burckhardt was stripped to the skin, 
) returned to Sukhne, his body bhstered with 
m of the sun, and without having accomplished 

the objects of his journey. It was in this 
don to the desert that Burckhardt had so hard 
ipgle with an Arab lady, who took a fancy to 
ly garment which the delicacy or compassion 
men had left him." 

r his return from this unfortunate journey, 
lardt was delayed for a considerable time at 
t by incessant rains; but at length, on the 
f February, he bade this city a final adieu, 
stened once more to Damascus. He was de- 
before quitting Syria, of performing another 
y in the Hauran. This he completed, and 

transmitted to England an account of his 
Bries in this extraordinary region, he de- 
on the 18th of Jime for the Dead Sea. The 
will not, I imagine, be displeased to find the 
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i description of this journey dven in the antho 

V words: having reached Nazareth, **I met 

says he, ** a couple of petty merchants fron 
a castle in the mountains of Balka, which I 
heen able to see during my late tour, and wl 
on the road I had pointed out to myself for 
into the Egyptian deserts. I Joined their ci 
after eight hours* march, we descended into 
ley of the Jordan, caUed El Gor, near 
crossed the river, and continued along its 
banks for about ten hours, until we reached tl 
Zerka, near the place where it empties its 
the Jordan. l\iming then to our left, we ai 
the eastern chain, formerly part of the dial 
Balka, and arrived at Szalt, two long days* J 
from Nazareth. The inhabitants of Szalt* 
tirely independent of the Turkish govemmen 
cultivate the ground for a considerable d 
round their habitations, and part of them 1 
whole year round in tents, to watch their h 
and to pasture ^heir cattle. Many ruined pla 
mountains in the district of Balka preae 

[ : \ names of the Old Testament, and elucidate t) 

- RT.^phy of the province that fell to the ahan 

; tribes of Gad and Reuben. Szalt ia at prea 

I only inhabited place in the Balka, but nu 

Arab tribes pasture there their camels and 
I visited from thence the ruins of Amftn, or 

' '• delphia, five hours and a half distant from 

They are situated in a valley on both aidi 

rivulet, which empties itself into the Zer 

I large amphitheatre is the most remaikable o 

) ruins, which are much decayed, and in e? 

spect inferior to those of Jerash. At four 

:■ hours south-east of Aman are the ruina • 

Erresas and El Kotif, which I could not a 
which, according to report, are more conaii 
than those of Philadelphia. The want of o 
nication between Szalt and the aouthnn co 
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Ma5red my departure for upwards of a week ; 1 
found at last a ^ide, and we reached Kerek in two 
davs and a half, after havin&r passed the deep beds 
of the torrents El Wale and El Mojeh, whirh I sup- 
pose to be the Nalialiel and Arnon. The Mr)j^b di- 
Tides the district of Balk a from that of Kerek, hs it 
formerly divided the Moabites from the Amorites. 
The nnos of Eleale, Hesebon, Meon, Medsiba, Di- 
bon, Arver, all situated on tlie north side of the Ar- 
non, still subsist to illustrate the history of the Beni 
IsraeL To the south of the wild torrent Mojeb I 
found the considerable ruins of Rabbab Moab : and, 
three hours' distance from them, the town of Kerek, 
situated at about twelve hours' distance to the east 
of the southcni extremity of the Dead Sea 

*• The treachery of the Sheikh of Kerek, to whom 
I had been particularly recommended by a errandee 
of Damascus, obliged me to stay at Kerek above 
twenty days. After having annoyed me in different 
ways, he permitted me to accompany him south- 
ward, as he had himself business in the mountains 
of Djebal, a district which is divided from that of 
Kerek by the deep bed of the torrent El Ahhsa, or 
El Kah^ry, eijrht hours' distance from Kerek. We 
remained for ten days in the villaores to the north 
and south of El Ansa, which are inhabited by Arabs, 
who have become cultivators, and who sell the prod- 
uce of their fields to the Bedouins. The sheikh, 
having finished his business, left me at Beszeyra, a 
villaf^ about sixteen hours south of Kerek, to shift 
for myself, after havinj? maliciously recommended 
me to the care of a Bedouin, with whose character 
he must have been acquainted, and who nearly 
stripped me of the remainder of my money. I en- 
countered here many difficulties, was obliged to walk 
from one encampment to another, until I found at 
last a Bedouin who enpraped to carry me to Ejrypt. 
In his company I continued southward, in the moun* 
tains of Shera, which are divided to the north from 
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Djebal by the broad valley catted Ghoaeyr, at abonl 
five hours* distance from Beszeyra. The chief phrq 
in Djebal is Tafyle, and in Shera the castle of ShobidE. 
This chain of mountains is a continuation of the 
eastern Syrian chain, which begrins with the Anti« 
libanus, joins the Jebel el Sheikh, forms the valley 
of Ghor, and borders the Dead Sea. The valley of 
Ghor is continued to the south of the Dead Sea; 
at about sixteen hours* distance from the extremity 
of the Dead Sea its name is changed into that of 
Araba, and it runs in almost a straight line, dedin- 
ing somewhat to the west as far as Akaba, at the 
extremity of the eastern branch of the Red Sea. 
The existence of this valley appears to have been 
ui^nown to ancient as well as modern geographen, 
although it is a very remarkable feature in uie geog- 
raphy of Syria and Arabia Petrsea, and is stiU more 
interesting for its productions. In this valley the 
manna is still found ; it drops from the sprigs of 
several trees, but principally from the Gharrao. It 
is collected by the Arabs, who make cakes of it, 
and who eat it with butter ; they call it Assal Be^- 
rook, or the honey of Beyrook. Indigo, gum-arafaic, 
and the silk-tree, called Asheyr, whose fruit endoaea 
a whit« silky substance, of which the Arabs tinst 
their matches, grow in this valley." 

In this valley, about two long days' journey north- 
east of Akaba, is a small rivulet, near the banks of 
which Burckhardt discovered the ruins of a cityi 
which he conjectured to be those of Petrai the 
capital of Arabia Petraea. No other European traf- 
eUer had ever visited the spot, though few places in 
Western Asia seem more curious or deservinK of 
examination. The red rocks composing the i^Mifc* 
of the valley contained upwards of two hundred 
and fifty sepulchral chambers, adorned with Greciaa 
ornaments. Besides these there were numeioai 
mausolea, some in the Egyptian style, with obelisksi 
Qtbers in the chaste manner of the Greeks) and 
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mmtmg the latter there was one in perfect preaerm* 
Uoot and of vaat dimensions, with all its apartmente^ 
ita yeaUhnle, ita peristyle, &c. cut out in the solid 
rock. On the aununit of the mountain wMeh forma 
the weatem boumUiry of the valley is the tomb of 
Aaron, which the Arabs, who are great Scriptural 
anti^uariaBs, hold in extraordinary veneration. Our 
traveller, however, to his great regret, was necessi- 
tated to abandon to some more fortunate visiter the 
thorough examination of this interesting region, at 
which circumstances allowed him merely to cast a 
g!ance as he was hurrying along with his Bedouin 
conductor towards the Red Sea. In proceeding 
from thia place towards Akaba he encountered a 
amaU party of Arabs who were conductinjg a few 
camels foraale to Cairo, and uniting himself to this 
little caravan, performed the remainder of the Jour- 
ney in their company. ^ We crossed the valley of 
Aniba,** says he, *' ascended on the other side of it 
the barren mountains of Beyane, and entered the 
desert called EH Tib, which is the most barren and 
horrid tract of country I have ever seen; black 
flints cover the chalky or sandy ground, which in 
moat places is without any vegetation. The tree 
which produces the gum-arabic grows in some spots; 
and the tamarisk is met with nere and there ; but 
the scarcity of water forbids much extent of vegeta- 
tion, and the hungry camels are obliged to go in the 
evening for whole hours out of the road in order to 
find some withered shnibs upon which to feed. 
During ten days' forced marches we passed only four 
springs or wells, of which one only, at about eight 
houre east of Suez, was of sweet water. The others 
were brackish and sulphureous. We passed at a 
short distance to the north of Suez, and arrived at 
Cairo b^ the pilgrim road.*' 

On his arrival at Cairo, Burckliardt's first employ^ 
meot was to draw up a detailed account of his jour^ 
lugr through Arabia Petrsa: be then turned hit 
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attention to the means of fulfiUin^ the great deaigi 
of his mission ^ but no opportunity of penetratiiii^ 
into the interior of Africa occurringy he uudertooky 
in order to fill up the interval thus created, a journey 
into Nubia. During his residence at Cairo, and on 
his journey up the Nile tu Assouan, he beheld the 
priiKripal mins of Eg3rpt. His preparations for the 
Nubian excursion were soon made. He purchased 
two dromedaries, one for himself and the other for 
his ?uide, for about twenty-two pounds; provWed 
himself witfi letters of recommendation, and a firman 
from the pasha ; and leaving his servant and baggage 
at Assoumi, set out with his guide on the 14th of 
February, 1813, carrying along with him nothing but 
a ^n, a sabre, a pistol, a provision4)ag, and a 
woollen mantle, which served by day for a caipety 
and for a coverin^r during the night. 

Their road liy aloniir the eastern bank of the Nile ; 
they passed Philas (where, n few days before, a preg- 
nant woman had been killed in a fray, as the aofter 
sex always mix in the battles in which their bus- 
bands are engaged, which had created a deadfy frnd 
between the hostile villan^es) ; and then pushed on 
with nipidity towards Derr. The Mameluke chiefs, 
with their desperate followers, were at this period 
roaming about Nubia, amusing their imaffinationa 
with vain projects for the recovery of Egypt— 
Every person coming from the north was of course 
an object of curiosity, if not of suspicion, to theae 
baffled soldiers, as it was possible he might be the 
bearer of tidings of events upon the results of which 
their fate depended. Such was the state of thingt 
when Burckhardt entered Nubia. Everywhere re* 
ports calculated to create iilarm were circulated. 
To-day it was said that the Mamelukes had do* 
scended, like famished tigers, from the mountaina^ 
and were about to deliver up the whole country to 
plunder and devastation ; to-morrow they appeared 
to have passed away, like a thunder-cloud, towardt 
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Dengola and the desert, leavinff behind them that 
•ort of uneasy satisfaction wim which we behold 
the quelling of unruly elements. 

Burckhardt arrived at Derr on the Ist of March, 
and, to his surprise, found two Mameluke beys at 
the palace of the governor. He had reckoned upon 
their utter disappearance, and had intended, under 
these circamstances, to represent himself as the 
secret agent of the Pasha of Egypt ; but learning* 
iqxMi ioQuiry, that the pasha and his enemies were 
regarded with nearly equal dread by the Nubian 
princes, he changed his resolution, and professed to 
be guided tn his motions by no other motive than 
]dea«ure. ignorant persons find it hard to conceive 
that men can expose themselves to difficulties and 
dangers from an enthusiasm for knowledge, or can 
find pleasure in encountering hardships and fatigue ; 
however, a concurrence of fortunate circumstances 
extorted from the governor a permission to proceed* 
and accordingly, having provided himself with pro- 
visions for the road, our traveller departed for 
Siikkot 

His gnide on the present occasion was an odd 
Arab of the Ababde tribe. The branch of the Ababde 
to which this man, whose name was Mohanmied, 
belonged, feed their flocks on the uninhabited banks 
of the river, and on its numerous islands, as far 
south as Dongoia. Though poor, they refuse to 
bestow their daughters, who are famed for their 
beauty, in marriage on the rich Nubians, and have 
thus preserved the purity of their race. Th^y ^J^^* 
moreover, an honest and hospitable race, and during 
his journeys in Nubia, Burckhardt was constantly 
leceived and treated with kindness by these simple 
people. 

In pursuing his course up the Nile, our traveller 
passed a day at Ibrim, a town inhabited by Turks, 
where, though quarrels and bloodshed were frequent, 
property was more secure than in any other town 
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he had visited in the eastern world ; the corn 
left all ni^ht in the field, and the cattle Oft tiie baakv 
of the river, unwatched, and even the greater part 
of the household furniture remained all niolit under 
the pa)m-t rees around their dwellings. Indeed^ theft 
WHS here quite unknown. Proceeding a short dis- 
tance to the south of this town, he dismonoted from 
his dromedary, and directing his guide to continae his 
rond to the next village, struck off into a narrow 
footpath along the lofty, precipitous adores of Ibe 
riv(!r. Pursuing this mountain-track he arrived at 
an ancient temple hewn out of the rock, in as, perfect 
a state of preservation as when first finisher. 8^ 
pulchral chambers and mystic sculptureSf the ssotl 
accompaniments of Egyptian temples, were found 
here. 

The reception which our traveller and his gidds 
met with at the Nubian villages was generally hos- 
pitable ; as soon as they alighted a mat was spiead 
for them upon the ground, just before the door of 
the house, which none but intimate friends are per- 
mitted to enter; dhourra bread, milk, and aome- 
times dates were placed befoie the RtnuiflerSr vaA 
their host, if earnestly pressed, sat down with Uiem. 
Stmw, when plentiful, was likewise nven to ttieir 
camels ; and when the host desired to Be particularly 
hospital.le, a breakfast of hot milk and bread was 
served up before their departure in the morning; 

At len)?th, on the 6th of March, they arrivedon a 
Sandy plain, sprinkled with rocky points, which 
thrust up their heads through the sand that concealed 
their bases. Here they encamped in the CTenlaf 
near one of the islands which are formed by the 
river. The noise of the cataract was heard m the 
night, at about half an hour's distance. The place 
is very romantic: when the inundation aabckle^ 
mnny small lakes are left among the rocks; and the 
banks of these, overgrown with large tamarM& 
have a picturesque appearance amid the Uack luio 
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gteen rocVs; the lakes and pools thus formed covet 
a space of upwards of two miles in breadth. 

The Arabs who serve as glides through these 
wild districts •* have devised," says Burckhardt, " a 
singular mode of extorting small presents from the 
traveller: they ali((ht at certairf spots, and beg a 
present ; if it is refused, they collect a heap of sand, 
and mould it into the form of a diminutive tomb, and 
then placing a stone at each of its extremities, they 
apprize the traveller that his tomb is made ; meaning 
that henceforward there will be no security for him 
in this rocky wilderness. Most persons pay a trifling 
contribution rather than have -their graves made 
before their eyes; there w(»e, however, several 
tombs of this dfescription dispersed over the plain. 
Being satisfied with my guide, I gave him one piastre, 
with which he was content." 

On his arriving in the territory of Sukkot,he pre- 
sented the letter to the ffovernor of which he was 
the bearer ; and received from this old savage a scrap 
of paper, containing an introduction to his son, who 
was the chief of the southeni part of the district. 
Here the guide, who had been granted him at Derr, 
reached the extremity of his commission, and an- 
nounced his intention of returning from thence; 
four piastres, however, overcame his determination, 
and ne agreed to proceed to Mahass: **lf Hassan 
Kashif," said he, "upbraids me, I shall tell him that 
you rode on, notwithstanding my exhortations, and 
that I did not think it honourable to leave you alone." 
An admirable custom prevails in this and every other 
part of Nubia : water-jars are placed under a low 
roof at short distances by the roadside, where the 
traveller may always quench his thirst ; and every 
village pays a small monthly sum to some person to 
fill those jars morning and evening. The same 
thing is practised upon a much larger scale in Upper 
Egypt. 

Upon Burckhardt*s reaching the Mahass territory* 
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he suddenly found himself in the midst of the wont 
description of savages. The ffOYernort a ferocioai 
black, received him in a hut, furiously iiitozicmted, 
and surrounded by numerous followers in the same 
condition. In the midst of their drunken mirth they 
called for their muskets, and amused themselves 
with firing in the hut. Burckhardt every momenl 
expected that a random ball would put an end to his 
travels ; but the palm wine at length extended the 
whole of this atrocious rabUe upon the gnnuidt and 
next morning, when sleep had somewbAt restored 
the tone of the govemor^s senses, he found time to 
question our traveller respecting the motives of hit 
visit. The story which he related to them was not 
believed : ** You are an agent of Mohanmied," said 
they ; ** but at Mahass we spit at Mohammed Ali*9 
beard, and cut off the heads of those who are 
enemies to the Mamelukes.^ These suspicions, 
although they produced no immediate injury to his 
personal safety, .entirely put a stop to his nrogrev 
farther south ; for he was now within two oars and 
a half of the limits of Dongola, where the flame* 
lukes were lords paramount, and to enter their teni* 
tories with the character of an agent of Mohammed 
Ali would be to court certain death. He therefon 
turned his face towards the north, and travelled with 
all possible celerity along the eastern bank of the 
Nile, until he arrived at Kolbe, where he swam acrose 
the river, holding by his camel's tail with one handi 
and urging on the beast with the other. 

Burckhardt now descended the Nile to Ipsamboli 
the vast rocky temple of which he supposed to be 
of extremely ancient date. He here found fimr 
colossal statues of enormous magnitude, which Ind 
been hewn out of the rock, on the face of an ele- 
vated cliff, with their backs adhering to the preci- 
pice. The fine sand of the desert had been Uowi 
up into mounds against the rock, and covered 
of these statues almost entirely; the rest 
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Mmewhat above the surface. The faces of these 
colossal statues are turned towards the north* 
^ The head, which is above the surface,** says he» 
^ baa a most expressive youthful countenance, ap* 
proaching nearer to the Grecian model of beauty 
than that of any ancient E&ryptian figure 1 have seen ; 
indeedf were it not for a thin, oblong beard, it might 
well pass for a head of Pallas." 

From Ipsambol he continued his journey to Mos- 
mos and Derr, where he parted with his guide, who, 
on taking his leave, begged as a present the mellaye, 
or cloak, which our traveller usually wore. To this 
rsquest Burckhardt replied, ^ May God smooth your 
path !**— a phrase usually addressed to beggars, when 
they are civilly told to be gone. " No,** said the 
Arab, who had often employed this phrase when he 
desired to elude the questions of the traveller, ** for 
once I will beg you to smooth it." " So," says 
Burckhardt, '* I gave him the mellaye, and a small 
present in money ; and am confident that Abou Saad 
will never forget me." 

On his return to Assouan, Burckhardt*s first care 
was to repair, by repose, the inroads which fatigue 
had made upon his constitution. He then repaired 
to Esne, where he estabhshed his head-quarters. It 
being his policy to excite but Uttle attention, he 
very seldom went into company, dressed meanly, 
aud reduced his expenditure to the lowest possible 
turn. The cheapness of provisions was incredible. 
His whole expenditure for himself, his servant, his 
dromedary, and his ass not exceeding one shilling 
and sixpence per day, while his horse cost him no 
more than sixteen pence per month. 

Here he remained until the 2d of March, 1814, 
when he joined himself, as a petty trader, to another 
earavan, which was proceeding from Deraou to Ber- 
ber. The caravan, consisting of about fifty mer- 
chants, with their slaves and beasts, moved under 
the protection of about thirty Ababde Arabs, who, 
though no heroes or philosophers, were not re- 
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markably deficient either in courage or 
Burckhardt was a man more apt to Uaiiie 
praine. If an individnni performed a generooa 
tion, he generally evinced a disposition to attribute 
it to some selfish or mean motive, proboUy finom the 
opinion that it might be consideied vul|[ar and m- 
philosophical to tetray a belief in disintereated 
virtue. It is to be regretted, however, that ht 
should have indulged in this unamiable halnt of ttiinkp 
ing, as nothing more surely tends to awaken the re- 
sentment or suspicion of the reader, who will be led 
to imagine that he who constantly misrepreaenta the 
motives of men may sometimes, from unhoowa 
causes, be tempted to misrepresent their maimen 
and actions also. If we do not entertain thia opiinoa 
of Burckhardt, it is that we exercise towarda Un i 
higher degree of charity than he was accuatOBMdtft 
exercise towards others. 

The march of a caravan through the deaert iia 
magnificent spectacle. There is a kind of aiMiae 
daring in thus venturing upon what seem to be the 
secret places of nature ; the places whence the ■• 
moom, the hurricane, and the locust-cloud iaaue feith 
upon their fatal errands, and where many tremendoQi 
phenomena, peculiar to those dreary regional pie* 
sent themselves, at uitervals, to the aatoniahed bik 
delighted eye of the traveller. 

Burckhardt, on this occasion, possessed no com* 
mand over his own movements. He tnTeM» 
halted, ate, slept, in obedience to the fantaay of tte 
caravan-leaders ; who were ignorant, howerert ttMk 
the humble trader, whom they regarded, at imm/it 
with compassion, was at that moment formfaif v^ 
flections, and bringing observations to matnritji 
which were, perhaps for ages, to affect the 
entertained by the civilized world of their cl 
and pursuits. Meanwhile the merchants, who 

chiefly engaged in the debasing traffic of Blara«»i 

as may be supposed, cherished no respect Uu aif 
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QiiDg bat riches, and the power which commancls 
riehes, looked upon their humble companion with 
mdisguiaed contempt ; for imbecility and ignorance 
are of themselves incapable of appreciating intel- 
lectual superiority, and reverence it only when it is 
exerted for their defence or destruction. The scorn 
which our traveller entertained for those miscreants 
was, therefore, just. They constantly treated him 
with contumely, though he professed a belief in the 
same law and the same prophets; plundered his 
water-skins, or obstructed his filling them at the 
wells, thus exposing him to the danger of perishing 
of thirst; circulated, in the towns where they 
stopped, the report that he was a spy ; and, in short, 
pot in practice every art which their dastardly malice 
and shallow brains could conceive, in order to dis- 
rast him with the trade, and thus free themselves 
from a new competitor. But they were slave- 
dealers : an epithet which comprises every thing 
most loathsome and abominable ; and their manners 
entirely corresponded with their occupation, being 
marked by a aegree of depravity which language 
blushes to describe. 

At the end of a week's journey, the caravan arrived 
at the celebrated wells of El Haimar, in the vicinity 
of which they found the tomb of a Mameluke chief, 
who died on this spot. " His companions, having 
enclosed the naked corpse within low walls of loose 
atones, had covered it over with a large block. The 
^yness of the air had preserved the corpse in the 
most perfect state. Looking at it through the inter- 
stices of the stones which enveloped it, it appeared 
to me a more perfect mummy than any I had seen in 
Eflypt. The mouth was wide open, and our guide 
related that the man had died for want of water, 
although so near the wells." Next day they passed 
Wady OUaky, a fine valley, extending east and west 
from the Nile to the Bed Sea. Here were nume- 
rous trees uid excellent pasture ; advantages which 
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caused it to be regarded with peculiar veneraticm fay 
the Bedouins ; and every man, as he traversed it on 
his ass or camel, took a handful of dhoumit and 
threw it on .the ground, as a kind of pious ofleiiDg to 
the good genius of the Wady. 

On the following day, in crossing Wady El Towa- 
shy, or the Valley of the Eunuch, Burckhardt aaw the 
tomb of that Mahomet Towash whose bod^ wm 
found on the sands by Bruce, three days after ne had 
been murdered by his guides. The principal teto 
in Bruce^s narrative of this transaction Biunckhantt 
found to be true, but he imagined that the details of 
the story must have been *'made up.** Nothiiy 
can be conceived more insolent or absurd than tbii 
skepticism. Why should it be supposed thai wb 
were to accept the testimony of this young wtOt' 
coming from a country where assuredly truth is aot 
more respected than it is in Britain, and whot oojB- 
pared with Bruce, was an unknown and an infBriiV 
person, before that of an English gentlemant whoM 
education was conducted with the utmost caxttv asi 
who, except as a traveller, was never regardedil 
believe, other than as a person of probity and hoa^ 
our? The principle which teaches the deiraotsof 
the East to respect each other's harenis^ wheUy faj 
the chances of war, they fall into their handli|i> 
D.irius's fell into those of Alexander^ shouldiVa 
think, be acted upon by travellers, who, unless 190a 
the amplest and most satisfactory informationtSholAi 
beware oftampering with the integrity of each othoi^ 
characters. The contrary proceeding musti in tts 
end, be productive of a degree of skepticism which 
would extinguish all enthusiasm and enterprise k 
travellers, who, at this rate, could expect no beClV 
fate than to be denounced as liars b^ every timil 
knave, who, skulking by his own fireside, might hi 
impelled by envy to rail at those who boldW.measott 
sea and land, and undergo the extremity of hudshipl 
to obtain an honourable reputation* 
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Borekhardty however, had acquired the haUt of 
Mnpecting every thing, not because he himself cobM 
)me been guilty of an untruth, for he was a high- 
8|Rrited ai3 honourable man, but because he gene- 
lalized too hastily. I readily pardon his error, there- 
fore, and trust that his involuntary injustice may be 
injurious neither to Bruce's character, lior to his 
own. His picture of what he endured in the course 
of this journey is sufficient to account for any lit- 
tle asperity of manner observable in his travels. 
**For myself,'^ says he, in describing what daily 
occurred at their halting-places, *' I was often driven 
fipom the coolest and most comfortable birth into 
Qie burning sun, and generally passed the midday 
hours in great distress ; for besides the exposure to 
heat, I had to cook my dinner, a service which I 
could never prevail upon any of my companions, 
«ven the poorest servants, to perform for me, though 
I offered to let them share my homely fare. In the 
evening the same labour occurred again, when 
btigued by the day's journey, during which I always 
walked for four or five hours, in order to spare my 
Us, and when I was in the utmost need of repose. 
Hunger, however, always prevailed over fatigue, and 
I was obliged to fetch and cut wood, to light a fire, 
to cook, to feed the ass, and finally to make coffee, 
aenpof which, presented to my Daraou companions, 
who were extremely eager to obtain it, was the 
only means I possessed of keeping them in tolerable 
good-humour. A good night's res^ however, always 
Impaired my strength, and I was never in better 
kudth and spirits than during this journey, although 
its fiitigues were certainly very great, and much 
beyond my expectation. The common dish of all 
the travellers at noon was fetyre, which is flour 
mixed up with water into a liquid paste, and then 
baked upon the sadj, or iron plate ; butter is then 
poured over it, or honey, or sometimes a sauce is 
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made of batter and dried bamy^. In the evenlni 
'Bome lentils are boiled, or some bread is bakai 
with salt, either upon the sacU or in aahes, and i 
Bauce of bamye, or onion, poured over kntUsy 
upon the bread, after it has been cnimbled intl 
small pieces. Early in the niomin; every on 
cats a piede of dry biscuit, with some raw omona 
dates." 

On the 14th of March, on arrivuiff at the Wai^c 
Nabeh, they found the celebrated weus of that rim 
insufficient to supply the caravan until they nhom 
reach the rocks of Shigre, and as no water wutn^ 
where to be found in the intervening apace thtf 
were reduced to the greatest perplexity. ^Upol 
such occasions as these,** says JBurckhardt, ^ eveii 
man gives his opinion: and mine was, thai wi 
should kill our tnirty-five asses, which required 
daily supply of at least fifteen water-ekina, that w 
should load the camels to the utmost of their atRNigt] 
with water, and strike out a straight way tfarmip' 
the desert towards Berber, without touchmg at fife 
^ ; in this manner we mi|[[ht perform the Joanr 
m Ave forced marches.** This plan the Araba leftn 
to follow. They repaired their water-akina and tli 
sandals, refreshed themselves with bathing in ^ 
cool wells, and then set out But ** it waa not wl 
out great apprehension,** says our traveller, ** ftn 
departed from this place. Our camels and ar 
carried water for three or four days only, and I 
no possibility of escaping from the dreadftil el 
of a want of water. In order to keep my w 
good spirits, I took off the two small waters 
with wnich I had hitherto loaded him, and paft 
of the Ababdes four dollars to cany four 
water-skins as far as Berber; for I thought i 
the ass could carry me, I might bear thirat ff 
days at least, but that if he should break d 
should certainly not be able to waUc one wli« 
without yirater m this hot season of the year 
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Notwithstanding all these difficulties and sufier- 
ings, our traveller considered the Nubian desert, at 
Isastas for south as Shigre, far less terrible than that 
of Syriaor Tyh. Trees and water are much more fre- 
^uentt and though it be intersected in various direc- 
tions by shaggyharren rocks, the more desolate and 
iwftil appearance which it acquires from this circum- 
stance 18, in a great measure, compensated for by its 
consequent ffruideur and variety. " Here,'' says the 
taveller, "during the whole day's march, we were 
surrounded on all sides by lakes of mirage, culled by 
the Arabs Serab. Its colour was of the purest 
BEure, and so clear that the shadows of the moun- 
tains that bordered the horizon were reflected on it 
with the greatest precision, and the delusion of its 
being a sheet of water was thus rendered still more 
perfect." This mockwater, however, only served 
to heighten the terrors which the scarcity of real 
water excited. Every man now began to attach the 
neatest importance to the sniall stock he possessed. 
wrckhardt, who possessed but two draughts of 
water in the world, drank the moiety of it at ohce, 
reserving the remainder for the next day; but, 
observing the general scarcity, shared the dejection 
of his companions. At len^h, their condition having 
become nearly desperate, they adopted the course 
recommended bv the Ababde chief, and despatched 
ten or twelve of their companions, mounted on as 
many camels, to the nearest part of the Nile, which 
was not more than five or six liours distant ; but its 
bulks being inhabited in this part by fierce hostile 
tribes, notlung but the fear of instant death could 
have forced them upon this step. They timed their 
inarch in such a manner that they would reach the 
banks of the river by night ; when they were directed 
to select some unmhabited spot, and having there 
loaded their camels, to return with all speed. *' We 
passed the evening," says Burckhardt, "in the 
greatest anxiety, for if the camels should not retum« 
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we had little hopes of escape either fttMU thintor 
from the sword of our enemies, who, if they had 
once got sight of our camels, would have followed 
their footsteps through the desert, and woidd cer- 
tainly have discovered us." Many of my eompanioiis 
came in the course of the evening to beg some water 
of me, but I had well hidden my treasure, md 
answered them by showing my empty akins. We 
remained the greater part of the niffiit in nUent and 
sullen expectation of the result of our desperate 
mission. A.t length, about three o'clock m the 
morning, we heani the distant hallooinga of ov 
companions; and soon after refreshed ouraelfee 
with copious draughts of the delicious water of the 
Nile." 

This was the last of their sufferings on fhis roole; 
on the 23d of March they entered on a plain i^ • 
slight slope towards the river, which was felt it 
more than two hours' distance by the greater mois- 
ture of the air. The Arabs exclaimed, ** God be 
praised, we again smell the Nile r* and about tisB 
o'clock at night, the caravan entered the Tillage of 
Ankhecreh, the principal place in the diateict of 
Berber. Burckhardt's residence at this place WM 
nothing but one continued series of annojrance. The 
principal delight of the whole population, anong 
whom drunkenness and debaucher^ were se M ce l y 
accounted vices, seemed to consist in deluding on 
Thundering travellers, who on all the envenoroM soil 
of Africa could scarcely be exposed to more iiritatiBg 
insults or extortion than on this spot. 

The caravan, now reduced to about two-thiids of 
its original number, several of the merchants havinf 
returned to Egypt, while others remained at Berinr 
to dispose of their goods, again put itself in motioB 
on the 7th of April. Our traveller, who had hitherto 
attached himself to the merchant portion of tils 

girty, several of whom, previous to their l ea f lB g 
gypt, had received benefits at his hands, was heit 
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driven by abnse and contumely to take refuge among 
the Ababde, who not only wiUingly receiv^ him as 
Ifaeir companion, but exercised their influence, on 
more than one occasion, to protect him from vio- 
lenoe. Pursuing a southerly direction for three 
dajTS, they arrived at the town of Darner, which, 
under the government of a number of religious men, 
had attained a very high pitch of prosperity. Their 
sanctity, indeed, was considerably aided by their 
eldn in magic, which, as Burckhardt was credibly 
informed, was so great that^ on one occasion, the 
Faky el Kebir, or Great Fakir, caused a lamb 
to bleat in the stomach of the thief who had stolen, 
«id afterward eaten it. There was no daily market 
«t Darner, nor was there any thinff whatever sold 
publicly, except on the weekly market-day. How- 
evoTf as our traveller needed a few measines of dhourra 
for his ass, and found it impracticable to purchase 
less than a dollar's worth, which would have been 
more than he could carry, he was under the neces- 
sity of imitating his companions, and went from 
house to house with some strings of beads in his 
hands, offering them for sale at about four handfuls 
of dhourra for each bead. ** I gained at this rate,** 
says he, ** about sixty per cent, above the prime 
cost, and had at the same time an opportumty of 
entering many private houses. I repeated these 
walks every day during our stay. One aflemoou, 
while crying my beads for sale, I was accosted by a 
&ky, who asked me if I could read. On my 
answering in the affirmative, he desired me to follow 
him to a place where, he said, I might expect to get 
« good dinner. He then led me to a house where I 
found a great number of people, collected to cele- 
brate the memory of some relative lately deceased. 
Several fakies were readhig the Koran in a low tone 
of voice. A great faky a^rward came in, whose 
■rrival was the signal for reciting the Koran in loud 
toogs, in the manner customary in the East, in 

R3 



which I joined them. This was continued for aboal 
half an hour, until dinner was brought in, which watf 
very plentiful, as a cow had been kUled upon the 
occasion. After a hearty meal, we recomroenwd 
our reading* One of the sheikhs produced a basket* 
ful of white pebbles, over which several prayers 
were read. These pebbles were destined to be 
strewed over the tomb of the deceased in the manner 
which I had often observed upon tombs freshly 
made. Upon my inquiries respecting this cnstonif 
which I confessed to have never before seen prac- 
tised in any Mohammedan country, the faky anweied 
that it was a mere meritorious action: that there 
was no absolute necessity for it; but that it was 
thought that the soul of the deceased* when bne- 
after visiting the tomb, might be glad to find these 
pebbles, in order to use them as beads in luldnmini 
its prayers to the Creator. When the reading was 
over, the women began to sing and howL I tfaeo 
left the room, and on taking my departure my kind 
host put some bones of roasted meat in my hand to 
serve for my supper." 

In proceeding from this place to Shendy the can- 
van was accompanied by several fakies, wnoee piee* 
ence was found to be a sufficient protection againt 
the Nubian Bedouins. They reached Shendy on tin 
17th of April, and this being, next to Sewmu waA 
Kobbe, the largest town in eastern Soudan, thej n» 
mained here a whole month, during which time 
Burckhardt enjoyed an ample opportunity of coUeefe^ 
ing materials for an account of this and the nai^ 
bouring countries. Crocodiles are numerons in »i 
part of the Nile. They are much dreaded by the 
inhabitants, who, when repairing to its banks ior. 
water or to wash their linen, are in coiutfUint fear of 
these creatures. Burckhardt ate of the ciooodile% 
flesh, which he found of a dirty white coloiir» ml 
unlike young veal, with a sUght fish]^ ameSL Te: 
bring its flesh into fashion as an arode of food. 



d be the most certain way of rendering it 

this place Burckhardt abandoned all idea of 
seding farther south, and, in order to procure 
slf some little civility from his former coni'* 
•ns, circulated the report that he intended to 
a directly to Egypt, where, by describing to the 
i their conduct towards him during the journey, 
[ght do them considerable injury. This strata- 
lucceeded. Their civility and afifected friendship 
surpassed their former insolence* In the mean 
9 understanding that a caravan was about to 
it for Suakin on the Red Sea, our traveller pre- 
1 on the Ababde chief to introduce and recom- 

him as his own friend to its leader. Here he 
sed of his merchandise, and purchased a slave- 

attend upon him on the road; and having 

1 the necessary quantity of provisions, joined the 
in caravan, and departed from Shindy on the 
)f May. " After all my accounts were settled,** 
he, '' I had four dollars left ; but the smaUness 
i sum occasioned me no uneasiness, for I calcu- 
on selling my camel on the coast for as much 
»uld defray the expenses of my voyage to Jidda, 

had a letter of credit on that place for a con- 
ible sum, which I had procured at Cairo.** 
3 road now traversed by the caravan crossed 
Ltbara, the Astabords of the ancients, on the 
I of which they found numerous groves of trees, 
le most luxuriant vegetation. At the sight of 
;he imagination even of the slave-dealers was 
ed with enthusiasm; and in alluding to the 
y track over which they had travelled, one of 

exclaimed, *' After death comes paradise !** 
ire was a greater variety of natural vegetation 
than I had seen anywhere on the banks of the 
n Egypt. I observed different species of the 
sa, doom-trees of the largest size, whose lux- 
t clusters of fruit excited the wishes of the 
s, the nebek-tree, with its fruit ripe ; theallob^. 



its low banks to allay our thirst. Several i 

at the sight of the water, broke the halters b} 

they were led, and in rushing or stumbling do 

,1 / banks threw off their loads, and occasione< 

I 'ii . clamour and disorder." 

luA ■ In the vicinity of Goz Rajeb, Burckhardt 

I ^r^ j the summit of a hill the ruins of a huge fabri< 

I. : !y cient times, but was deterred from visiting it 

|i V assertion of his companions that it was the 

jit , , of banditti. On the 5th of June, while the c 

halted at an encampment of Hadendoa Be 

,\hi\ Burckhardt beheld the effects of a desert 

■ I : J •* Towards evening we were visited by anoth 

ricane, the most tremendous I ever remen 

have witnessed. A dark blue ploud first ap; 

extending to about 25*^ above the horizon ; a 

preached nearer, and increased in height, it ai 

:-i\ an ash-gray colour, with a tinge of yellow, a 

' : ' every person in the caravan who had not b< 

i* '■' customed to such phenomena with amazen 

'^'^ its magnificent and terrific appearance ; as th* 

approached still nearer, the yellow tinge I 

more flr< !raL while the hnr m nreRRnt 
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and many of the more firmly fixed tents of the Ha- 
dendoa rollowed ; the largest withstood for a time 
the effects of the blast, but were at last obliged to 
yield, and the whole camp was levelled with the 
ground. In the mean time the terrified camels arose, 
broke the cords by which they were fastened, and 
endeavoured to escape from the destruction which 
appeared to threaten them ; thus adding not a little 
to our embarrassment. After blowing about half an 
hour with incessant violence, the wind suddenly 
abated, and when the atmosphere became clear, the 
tremendous cloud was seen continuing its havoc to 
the north-west." 

Next day they reached Taka, a district famous for 
its fertility, where hares, gazelles, wolves, girafies, 
and limes as lar^e, it was said, as cows, were found 
in the woods. Hence, after a stay of several days, 
they departed for Suakin, and after a not unpleasant 
journey through a wild, picturesque country, ap- 
proached the termination of their toils. On the 
morning of the last day they started before sunrise. 
* The eastern hills," says Burckhardt, " terminate 
in this latitude ; and the sun was jus| rising beyond 
them, when we descried its reflection at an immense 
dLstance in the sea, affording a pleasing sight to 
every individual in the caravan, but most of all to 
me.** At length, on the 26th of June, they reached 
Suakin, and pitched their httle sheds at about twenty 
minutes' walk from the town. Next day they were 
visited by the emir, who, understanding that our 
traveller's camel was an excellent animal, determined 
on taking it as a part of the caravan dues ; upon 
which Burckhardt insisted upon referring their differ- 
ence to the Turkish custom-house ofiicer. His 
wishes were quickly compUed with, but the aga, in- 
stead of interfering to protect the stranger, immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of uniting with the emir in 
seizing upon the whole of his property ; and there- 
fore, pretending to regard him as a Mameluke spy. 
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began at once to overwhelm him with aboae. To 
all this Burckhardt retomed no reply, bat reqoMtod 
the aga to inform him whether the emir was antitW 
to his camel. ** Not only thy camel,*' replied tfae 
Turk, *' but thy whole baggage most be taken and 
searched. We shall render a ffood account of them 
to the pasha, depend upon it. Yon shall not impose 
upon us, you rascal; and yon maybe tbankfiil if 
we do not cut off your head r* Our traveller pro- 
tested that he was nothing but an unfortunate mer- 
chant, and endeavoured, by a submissive deportment, 
to pacify his anger; but ''he began cnraing and 
swearing in Turkish,'^ says Burckhardt, ** ana then 
calling an old cripple, to whom he had given the title 
of widy, or police-officer, he ordered him to tie my 
hands, to put me in prison, and to bring my dave 
and bagorage into his presence. I now though it 
high time to produce my finnans, which I drew from 
a secret pocket in m}' thaboot ; one of tibem was 
written iu Turkish, upon a piece of paper two lest 
and a half m length, and one foot in breadth, and 
was sealed with the great seal of Mohammed Aly; 
the other, a smaller one, was written in Aralne, und 
bore the seal of Ibrahim Pasha, his son, in ndnch 
Ibrahim termed me ' Our man, Ibrahim, the Syrian.' 
When Yemak saw the firmans unfolded, he beeams 
completely stupified, and the persons present looked 
at me with amazement The aga could i^id the 
Arabic only ; but he kissed them both, put them ta 
his forehead, and then protested to me, in the most 
submissive terms, that it was tlie good of the fNiblie 
service alone that had led him to ^at me as he had 
done, and for which he begged me a thousand par* 
dons. Nothing more was said about the emir's iiffat 
to my camel, and he declared that 1 shcmld paj no 
duty for my slave, though he was entitled to it*^ 

Burckhardt now disposed of his camel, and took 
his passage to Jidda in one of the country YoaaslSi 
After tossing about the Red Sea for nearly n foih 
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fdffht, Tisiting Macouar; and several points of tb' 
Amcan coast, he arrived at Jidda on the 18th ot 
July, 1814. His first care now was to present his 
letter of credit, which being of an old date, however, 
he was refused payment, though the merchant offer- 
ed him a lodging at his house. This he accepted, 
bat removed, two days afterward, to a public khan, 
where he was attacked by a fever, in which he lay 
deUrious for several days. His recoveiy from this 
violent disorder, which he attributed to his indulging 
in the fine fruits of the Jidda market, seems to have 
been chieflv owing to the kindness of a Greek cap- 
tain, who, having been his fellow-passenger from 
Suakin, attended him during one of his hicid inter- 
vals, and, at his own request, procured a barber, 
who bled him copiously. 

Here our traveller was reduced to the hard neces- 
sity of parting with his slave, for whom he obtained 
forty-eight dollars, of which thirty-two were profit. 
With this he dressed himself in the guise of a re- 
duced Eff3rptian gentleman, and determined to re- 
main in Uie Hejaz until the time of the pil^mage 
in the following November. However, as his funds 
were far too low to enable him to live independently 
until that period, he began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards manual labour; but first determine upon 
trying the effect of a direct application to Moham- 
med Aly, then at Tayef. He accordingly wrote to 
his highnesses Armenian physician, who was like- 
wise at Tayef with his master, requesting him to 
learn from the pasha whether he would accept a bill 
upon Burckhardfs correspondent at Cairo, and 
order his treasurer at Jidda to pay the amount of it. 
Before the result of this application could be known, 
he received an invitation to the house of Tousoun 
Pasha's physician, who, upon being made acquainted 
with the state of his finances, kindly offered nim the 
snm of three thousand piasters (about 100/.) for a 
biU upon Cairo payable at sight. Mohammed Aly» 
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to whom his condition was accidentally made knowiit 
immediately despatched a messenger with two dnn- 
edaries, an order for five hundred piasters* and a Be- 
quest that he would repair immediately with the 
same messenger to Ta3ref. With this inritatioiif 
which was, in fact, equivalent to a commandt be 
thought it necessary to comply, and accord^DflJy 
set off on the same afternoon (d4th of August) for 
the interior of the Hejaz. 

They were accompanied during the first portion 
of the way by about twenty camel-drivers of toe tribe 
of Harb, who were carrying money to Mecca for 
the pasha's treasury. The road at first lay over a 
barren sandy plain, ascending slightly as it receded 
from the sea ; it then entered the narrow gorges of a 
mountainous comitry, where they oTertocdi a car- 
avan of pilgrims, who were accompanving a quantity 
of goods and provisions destined for the army. Hie 
pasha, who, no doubt, suspected the sincerity of our 
traveller's creed, had given orders to the gnide to 
(.'onduct him by a by-road to Tayef, which Iqr to 
the north of Mecca: ''Just before we left Hadast" 
says Burckhardt, ''my guide, who knew wotWry 
further respecting me than that 1 had business with 
tlie pasha at Tayef, that I performed all the ontwaid 
observances of a Moslem pilgrim, and that I had 
been liberal to him before our departure, aiiked me 
the reason of his having been ordered to take mt 
by the northern road. I rephed that it was pcpfaaUy 
thought shorter than the other. ' That is a mistakSy 
he replied ; ' the Mecca road is quite as short, and moA 
safer ; and if you have no objection we wUl pro c eed 
by it." This was just what 1 wished, thoogn I had 
taken care not to betray any anxiety on ttie snlijeet; 
and we accordingly followed the great road, in coik- 
pany with the other travellers.** 

On this occasion, however, Burckhardt saw bit 
little of the sacred city, as the guide, who had ns 
curiosity to gratify, hurried through the stvasll 
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iriihout allowing him time for observation. Con* 
tinaing their Joaraey, therefore, towards the east, 
they arrived, on the 37th of August, at Ras el Kora« 
where they passed the night. **This,'' says our 
traveller, " is the most beautiful spot in the Hejaz, 
and more picturesque and delightful than any spot 
I had seen since my departure from Lebanon, in 
Syria. The top of Jebel Kora is flat, but large 
masses of granite lie scattered over it, the surface 
of which, like that of the granite rocks near the 
aacred cataract of the Nile, is blackened by the sun. 
Several small rivulets descend from this pesdc, and 
irriffate the plain, which is covered with verdant 
fields, and large shadv trees, on the side of the granite 
rocks. To those who have only known the dreary 
and scorching sands of the lower country of the 
Hejaz, this scene is as surprising as the keen air 
which blows here is refreshmg. Many of the fruit- 
trees of Europe are found here ; ngs, apricots, 
peaches, apples, the E^^tian sycamore, almonds, 
pomegranates ; but particularly vines, the produce of 
which is of the best quality.** " After having passed 
through this delightful district for about half an hour, 
just as the sun was rising, when every leaf and blade 
of grass was covered with a balmy dew, and every 
tree and shrub diffused a fragrance as delicious to 
the smell as was the landscape to the eye, I halted 
near tiie largest of the rivulets, which, although 
not more than two paces across, nourishes upon its 
banks a green alpine turf, such as the mighty Nile, 
with all its luxuriance, can never produce in Ep^pt.*' 

Upon his reaching Tayef, he caused his arrival to 
be made known to the pasha, who, upon learning his 
desire to visit the Holy Cities, expressed a desire 
to see hdm late in the evening at his public residence, 
and observed jocosely to the Kadhy of Mecca, who 
happened to be present, '' It is not the beard alone 
which proves a man to be a true Moslem ; but you 
are a better judge in such matters than 1 am.** Our 

Vol. III.— S 
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traveller, on learning these particalant affsotsd t9 
be much hurt by the pasha's snspicioiiB, and left the 
physician, who was the bearer of the mesnge, knew 
that he should not f^o to the pasha's poMic andieoet 
unless he was received as a Turk. When the j^bjf^ 
sician delivered this message, Mohammed AlvamiMi 
and said that he was welcome, whether Tmx Qrnot 
The audience passed off welL But Bnrckhaidtdettly 
discovered that he was regarded as a 8|»y of m 
English government ; that hu conduct was nanowlj 
watched ; and that, in being made the guest of the 
physician, he was a kind of prisoner,^ all whose 
words and actions were reported to the paduu lldi 
was by no means an agreeable poation. He thwo 
fore determined to be delivered from it; andi in 
order to effect his purpose, adopted the moeftpradanft 
plan that could have been imagined: he reiidarad 
himself so troublesome and expensive to hia hoati 
that the latter, in order to be freed from hiniy r^ct- 
sented him in the most favourable light to his martMy 
and contrived to obtain him permission to spend tks 
last days of the Ramadhan at Mecca. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of September^ Burefchwdl 
departed in company with the kadhy for the Holy 
City. On passing Wady Mohram, he aBSumed tks 
ihram, the dress worn by all pilgrims daring Khi 
Hadj, and consisting of two pieces of linen, wdoUmw 
or cotton cloth, one of which is wrapped rooDd ttt 
loins, while the other is thrown over the nedi and 
shoulders, so as to leave part of the right arm Imn^ 
In this dress he arrived at Mecca, on the 9thof 8e|h 
tember ; and, as the law enjoins, proceeded invto- 
diately to visit the temple, before he had atteadel 
to any worldly concern whatever. The 
nies practised on this occasion are long and 

the Mohammedans apparently believmg, IL 

monkish madmen in Europe, that whatever i»_ 
ful or disgusting to man must therefore be nleaafeig 
to God. Having completed these abeinduieay kp 
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fared a ready-Airnished lodging in the house of t 
metowaf, or jtuide to the holy places ; wlio, while 
the poor hajjf was occupied witn his devotions, em- 
ployed his spare moments industriously in stealing 
whaterer he could fW>m his traveUing-sack. 

Being desirous of completing his travelling equip* 
ments before the commencement of the HadJ, 
Burckhardt now proceeded to Jidda, where such 
things are more easily procured than at Mecca, and 
again returned about the middle of October, with a 
8laYe4>oy whom he purchased. He hired apartments 
in an nnfreauented part of the city, where he en- 
Joyed the advantage of several large trees growing 
before his windows, " the verdure of which," says 
he, ^ among the barren and sunburnt rocks of 
lifecca, was to me more exhilarating than the finest 
landscape could have been under different circum- 
stances.** The principal curiosity of Mecca is the 
Beitullah, or House of God, a species of quadran- 
gle, in the centre of which stands the Kaaba, '* an 
oblong massive structure, eighteen paces in length, 
fourteen in breadth, and from thirty-five to forty feet 
in height. It is constructed of the gray Mecca 
stone* m large blocks of different sizes, joined to- 
gether in a very rough manner, and with bad ce- 
ment." ** At the north-east comer of the Kaaba, 
near the door, is the famous ' Black Stone f it forms 
« part of the sharp angle of the building at four or 
ftwe feet above the ground. It is an irregular oval 
of about seven inches in diameter, with an undu- 
lating surface, composed of about a dozen smaller 
stoneB of different sizes and shapes, well joined to- 
gether with a small quantity of cement, and per- 
wetly smoothed. It looks as if the whole had been 
broken into many pieces by a violent blow, and then 
united again. It is very difficult to determine ac- 
emratelv the quality of this stone, which has been 
worn to its present surface by the millions of 
touches and kisses it has received. It appeared to 
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me like a laveri containinf several amall eztranac 
particles, of a whitish and of a yeliowish euMuM 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, apprvMH^ 
to black : it is surrounded on all sides by a boi4 
composed of a substance which I took to be a'ek 
cement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but i 
quite the same, brownish colour. This border sen 
to support its detached pieces ; it is two or thi 
inches in breadth, and rises a little above tiie m 
face of the stone. Both the border and the ato 
itself are encircled by a silver band, broader bel< 
than above, and on the two sides, with a conside 
ble swelling below, as if a part of the stone w< 
hidden under it. The lower part of the border 
studded with silver nails." 

I have purposely made use of Burckhardt's o^ 
words in describing the Black Stone, and seve 
other objects of curiosit^r, that the reader may i 
the exact impressions which they made on the mi 
of the traveller ; though, as his style is very diflb 
it would frequently not have been difllcult to co 
press his meaning into a much smaller compttM* 
cannot, however, pursue the same course with 1 
description of the Hadj ; which, notwithstanding 
interest, is far too voluminous for the space wB 
I can bestow upon it. On the 31st of Novemb 
1814, the approach of the Syrian caravan wis i 
nounced by a messenger, whose horse dropped dm 
dead the moment he dismounted. Several otl 
persons followed in about two hours after ; and di 
mg the night, the main body, with the Padia of* I 
mascus at its head, came up, and encamped in t 
plain of Sheikh Mahmoud. Next morning 1 
Egyptian caravan likewise arrived ; and at the a« 
time Mohammed Aly, who desired to be praaeol 
the Hacli, appeared unexpectedly at Mecca, dreai 
in an ihram composed of two magnificent ahawla 
Kasbmeer. AU the hi^ts residing in the city n 
assumed the ihram, with the uswd ceremomaa. 



tiioir own lodsmga, preparatory to their setting out 
ibr Arafatt and at noon fieard a short sermon m the 
moaqoe* 

The city was now full of movement and activity : 
aU the i^Ugrims were preparing to set out for Arafat^ 
some running hither and thither in search of lodgings, 
others visiting the markets, or the Kaaba. Many Mec* 
cawvs, engaged in petty traffic, were hastening to 
est^dish uiemselves on the mountain, for the ac- 
commodation of the pilgrims. Camel-drivers led 
their beasts through the streets, offering them to the 
ttlgrims for hire. On the S4th of November, the 
Syrian caravan, with the Mahmal, or sacred camel, 
in front, passed in procession through the city. The 
m^ority of Che pilgrims rode in a species of palan- 
cpn, placed upon their camels ; but the Pasha of 
Damascus, and other grandees, were mounted in 
tackhtravans, or splendid litters, which were borne 
by two camels. The heads of these picturesque 
animals were decorated with feathers, tassels, and 
bells. Crowds of people of all classes lined the 
streets, and greeted the pilgrims as they passed with 
loud acclamations and praise. The martial music 
of the pasha, twelve finely-caparisoned horses led 
in front of his tackhtravan, and the rich litters in 
which his women rode, particularly attracted atten- 
tion. The Egyptian caravan followed soon after, 
and, consisting entirely of miUtary pilgrims in the 
splendid Turkish costume, was no less admired than 
its predecessor. Both continued, without stopping, 
thei( march to Arafat, and were almost immediately 
followed by the other pilgrims in the city, and by far 
the greater proportion of the population of Mecca and 
J^d&9 among whom our traveller likewise proceeded 
to the sacred hill. 

Burckhardt reached the camp about three hours 
after sunset. The pilgrims were still wandering 
about the plain, and among the tents, in search of 
their companions, or of their resting-place, and 

S3 
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many did not arrive until midni^ilit. Niuiibefle«r 
fires glimmered upon the dark plam to the extent of 
several miles; and high and brilliant duBten of 
lamps marked the different places of encampinent 
of Mohammed Aly, Soleyman Pasha, and the Emir 
el Hadj of the Egyptian caravan. Few slept : ^^the 
devotees set up praying, and their loud chants were 
particularly distinguished on the side of the Syrian 
encampment. The merr^ Meccawys foimed aieiii^ 
selves into parties, singing jovial songs, accompa- 
nied by clapping of hands; and the coffiBe-hoaaes 
scattered over the plain ^ere crowded all ni^t with 
customers. The night was dwrk and cold. I had 
formed a resting-place for myself by meam of a 
large carpet tied to the back of a Meccawy*8 tent; 
and having walked about for the greater part of the 
night, I had just disposed myself to sleep, when two 
guns, fired by the Syrian and Eg3n[>tian HadQ, aiK 
nounced the approaching dawn of the day of pil« 
grimage, and summoned the faithful to prepare kit 
their morning prayers.**' 

The scene which, on the unfolding of the dawDi 
presented itself to the eye of the traveller* was one 
of the most extraordinary upon earth. ** Eveir pil- 
grim issued from his tent to walk over the iiuid% 
and take a view of the busy crowds assembledtheie. 
Long streets of tents, fitted up as bazaars, fiimidied 
all kinds of provisions. The Syrian and Eg;]^ptian 
cavalry were exercised by their chiefs eaily in the 
morning, while thousands of camels were seeniBed* 
ing upon the dry shrubs of the plain all roand^the 
camp." Burckhardt now ascended the snniniitflf 
Arafat, whence he could enjoy a distant view of Hm 
whole, the mountain being an isolated mans of 
granite, and reaching the height of two bundled 
feet above the level of the plain. From this poiBt 
he counted about three thousand tents, but tbe te 
greater number were, like himself, without te 
Twenty or twenty-five thousand camde were 
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"^etaedf in sepBrate groups, over the plain; npA the 
number of pilgrims of both sexes, and of all classes, 
Goold not amount to less than seventy thousand* 
** Hie S3nian Ha4) was encamped on the south and 
south-west side of the mountain ; the Egyptian on 
the south-east. Around the house of the Sherif, 
YahyB himself was encamped with his Bedouin 
troops, and in its neighbourhood were all the Hejaz 
peo]^ Mohsunmed Aly, and Soleyman, Pasha of 
bamasctts, as well as several of their officers, had 
very handsome tents ; but the most magnificent of 
all was that of the wife of Mohammed Aly, the 
mother of Tousoun Pash^ and Ibrahim Pasha, who 
had lately arrived at Cairo for the Hadj, with a truly 
royal equipaee, five hundred camels being necessary 
to transport her baggage from Jidda to Mecca. Her 
tent was in fact an encampment, consisting of a 
dozen tents of different sizes, inhabited by her wo- 
men ; the whole enclosed by a wall of linen cloth, 
eight hundred paces in circuit, the single entrance to 
wnich was guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses. 
Around this enclosure were pitched the tents of the 
men who formed her numerous suite. The beauti- 
ful embroidery on the exterior of this linen palace, 
with the various colours displayed in every part of 
it, con8titut<^ an object which reminded me of some 
descriptions in the Arabian Tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights.*' 

Among the prodigious crowd were persons from 
every comer of the Mohammedan world. Burok- 
hardt count^ forty different languages, and did not 
doubt that there were many more. About three 
o'clock in the ailernoon, the pilgrims, quitting their 
tents, which were immediately struck, and mounting 
their camels, pressed forward towards Mount Ara- 
iat, and covered its sides from top to bottom. The 
preacher now took his stand upon the platform on 
the mountain, and began to address the multitude. 
The hearing of the sermon, which lasts .tiU sunsett 
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constitutes the holy ceremony of the Hadj, and 
without bein^ present at it, and at least appeariiij^ 
to hear, no pilgrim is entitled to the name of hajji. 
" The two pashas, with their whole cavalry drawn 
up in two squadrons behind them, took their post in 
tlie rear of the deep line of camels of the hajjis, 
to wliich those of the p-jople of the Hejaz were also 
joined : and here they waited in solemn and respects 
ful sileiK^e the conclusion of the sermon. Farther 
removed from the preacher was the Sherif Yahya, 
with liis small body of soldiers, distinguished by 
several green standards carried before him. The 
two Mahmals, or holy camels, which carry on their 
backs tlie hij^h structure that serves as the banner 
of their respective caravans, made way with diflS* 
culty through the ranks of camels that encircled the 
southern and eastern sides of the hill, opposite to 
the preacher, and took tlieir station, surrounded by 
their guards, directly under the platform in front of 
him. ITie preacher, or khatyb, who is usually the 
Kadh^'^ of Mecca, was mounted upon a iineiy-c^[>ar- 
isoned camel, wliich had been led up the steps ; it 
being traditiousilly said that Mohammed was always 
seated when he addressed his followers, a practice 
in which he was imitated by all the califs who came 
to the Hadj, and who from hence addressed their 
subjects in person. The Turkish gentlenran of 
Constantinople, however, unused to camel-riding, 
could not keep liis seat so well as the hardy Bedouin 
prophet ; and the camel becoming unruly, he was 
soon obliged to alight from it. He read his sermon 
from a book in Arabic, which he held in his hands. 
At intervals of every four or five minutes he paused, 
and stretched forth his arms to implore blessings- 
from above ; while the assembled multitudes around 
and before him waved the skirts of their ihrams 
over their heads, and rent the air with shouts of 
Leheykj Allah, huma Leheyk ! — "Here we are at thy 
bidding, O God I'* During the wavings of the ihrains, 
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hB side of the mountain, thickly •crowded as it was 
f the people in their white gftrments, had the iii^> . 
earance of a cataract of water ; while the greem 
mbrellaa, with which several thousaod hailts. Bit- 
ing <m their camels below, were proyided, bore 
ome resemUance to a verdant idain.^ 

Burckhardt was present at alf the remaining cere- 
lomes of the Hadj, which J shall not now pause to' 
escribe ; and after observing whatever was worthy 
f examination both at Mecca and Jidda, he joined a 
mall caravan of pilgrims who were going to yisit the 
)mb of the prophet, and set out for Medina on the 
fith of January, 1815. During this journey he im- 
mdently advanced before the caravan, and was 
fctacked by five Bedouins, from whom he was 
oickly delivered, however, by the approach of his 
ompanions. They reached Medina on the SSth of 
inuary. The ceremonies practised m this city 
rere much less tedious than at Mecca, and did not 
ccupy our traveller more than a quarter of an hour, 
[ere, shortly afler his arrival, he was attacked by 
a intermittent fever, accompanied by extraordinary 
espondency. His condition, mdeed, was well cal- 
nlsted to inspire gloomy thoughts ; for he had no 
jeiety, and but one book, which was, however, as 
8 observes, worth a whole shelf full of others. 
"his was a pocket edition of Milton, which he had 
nrrowed from an English ship at Jidda. 

Medina, it is well known, is chiefly indebted to the 
>mb of Mohammed for its celebrity. This mauso- 
tam, which stands on the south-eastern comer of 
le principal mosque, is protected from the too near 
[^Hroach of visiters by an iron railing, painted green, 
K>ut two-thirds the height of the pillars of the 
>lonnade which runs round the ulterior of the 
losque. '* The railing is of good workmanship, in 
oitation of filligree, and is interwoven with open- 
"orked inscriptions of yellow bronze, supposed by 
le vulgar to be of gold, and of so close a textHrs, • 
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that no view can be obtained of the interior except 
^by several small windows about six inches square, 
'whic}i are placed in the four sides of the railinf^, 
about five feet above the ground.*^ On the south 
side, wliere are the two principal windows, before 
which the devout stand when praying, the railing is 
plated with silver, and the common inscription — 
" There is no God but God, the Evident Truth"— is 
wrought in silver letters round the windows. The 
tomb itself, as well as that of 'Abu Bekr and Omar, 
which stand close to it, is concealed from the paUic 
gaze by a curtain of rich silk brocade of various col- 
ours, interwoven with silver flowers and arabesques, 
with inscriptions in (characters of gold miming' across 
the midst of it, like that of the covering of tiie 
Kaaba. Behind this curtain, which, according to 
the historian of the city, was formerly changed every 
six years, and is now renewed by the Porte when* 
ever the old one is decayed, or when a new sultan 
ascends the throne, none but the chief eunuchs, the 
attendants of llie mosque, are permitted to enter. 
This holy sanctuary once served, as the temple of 
Delphi did among the (;rreeks, as the public treasury 
of the nation. Here the money, jewels, and other 
precious articles of the ptjople of the Hejaz were 
kept in chests, or susi)end(>d on silken ropes. Among 
these, was a coi)y of thcj Koran in Kufic characters; 
a brilliant star set in diamonds and pearls, which 
was susjwnded directly over the prophet's tomb; 
with all sorts of vessels set with jewels, earrings, 
bra(;elets, necklaces, and other ornaments, sent as 
presents from all parts of the empire. Most of these 
articles were carried away by the Wsdiabees when 
they sacked and [)lundered the sacred cities. 

On tlui 2Ist of April, 1815, Hurckhardt quitted Me- 
dina with a small caravan bound for Yembo, on the 
seacoast. His mind was still exceedingly depressed 
by the weak slate of his body ; and his gayety and 
auimal spirits, with the energy which accompaniea i 
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in f lent minds, having deserted him, the 
wnrid assv d in his eyes a sombre aspect, which 
lendered tnnrellinff and every other pleasure insipid. 
AH he now nghed for was rest. This mental con- 
dilkMi seems strongly to have afifected even his opin- 
ions* His views both of men and things became 
eynieaL Vice seemed to have spread like a deluge 
over the eastern world, leaving no single spot where- 
on Yiitoe might rest the sole of her foot. ^ For my 
own port,*' 89LYB he, ** a long residence among TuriLS, 
Syrians, and Eg3rptian8 Jtistifies me in declaring that 
wy one wholly deficient in virtue^ honour^ and justice ; 
that they have little true piety ^ and stUl less charity or 
fmhe arame e; aod that htmesty is only to be found in 
their paupers or idiots,^* His mind was certainly la« 
bonring under the effects of his Medina fever when 
lie wrote this passage, and it would therefore be lost 
labour to analyze or confute it minutely. That 
people who are ** wholly deficient in virtue, honourf 
and Joofioe'' should be destitute of honesty, is no 
Qoie to be wondered at than that a black camel 
should not be half- white ; but if ^ true piety'' be, ao 
laost moralists will admit, to be numl>ered among^ 
the Tirtoes, then the orientals are not, as Mr. Burck- 
biidt asserts,** wholly deficient in virtue," &c., since 
60 allows that they have some, thou^ but httle, 
* true piety.** Again, either Uie majority of the ozi« 
tllUils are rich, or the majority of them are honest; 
:»r if the majority of them are poor, or paupers, then 
^e maiority of them are honest ; for honesty, we 
r« toU, is only to be found among paupers and 
liots. It wouli be easy to expose and refute our 
^veller*8 assertion by the direct testimony of per* 
^n» still more competent than he to decide on such 
Ointo ; but his oinnion is palpably absurd, like moot 
lliers formed by sick or gloomy individuals, sineo 
O oociety could subsist if formed entirely of viciooi 
members. Had Burckhardt himself hved to see hio 
»-oilu tfaroogh the press, such passages as the obofO 
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wonld, I am persuaded, have beenezpoiund or modh 
lied; for he was much too judidouB demoMf ta 
have hazarded so monstrous an asaertiaik 

Upon his arrival at Yembo, dejected and iBflin» 
choly, to add to his despondency, j^ firandthe vkum 
raging in the city. The air, night and day, ww ilBid 
with the piercing cries of those who had baoi !»• 
reaved of the objects of their affectkm; yet»aaB» 
vessel was ready to sail for Egypt, he was eoe* 
strained to remain during eighteen daya in the mM 
of the dying and the dead, continually eTpeead f$ 
infection through the heedlessneaa and the imfHH 
dence of his slave. At length, however, he poeini 
a passage in an open boat bound for«Cosaeiri wtimf 
of the passengers in which were sick of a diaflMS 
which appear^ to be the plaf;ue, though oid|y tM 
of them died. After remaimng twenty diya M 
board, he was, at his own request, put on uMiii 
the harbour of Sherin, at the entrance of the Chtf 
of Akaba, where he agreed with some BedpOBHtt 
transport him and his slave to Tor and Sues* LMn* 
ing on the way, however, that the plag^M wm 4 
Suez, he remained at a village in the Tkmity of flU 
former place, where the enjoyment of tnnqnill^ 
and a bracing mountain air soon restored his atn^lfc 
and enabled him, though still convaleaoenti tofi^ 
sue his journey to Cairo, where he airived onttt 
24th of June, ajfter an absence of neaily tiro jMi 
and a half. As his health was not jret cooBMiily 
recovered, he undertook a journey into Lower^Qfft 
during the following winter, which, aa he aeHaai^ 
have believed, restored his constitution to its §000 
tone. 

His time was now entirely occupied in wiiCoMflhi 
journal of his Nubian and Arabian travelia im ii 
the necessary care of his health, which, noMAr 
standing his sanguine expectation to the contnA 
was still in a somewhat equivood rtate. Ib MP 
ipring of 1816 the plague again broke out «k ^'-^ 
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d our traveller, to avoid the infection, undertook a 
umey to Mount Sinai, intending to remain, until 

9 pestilence should be over, among the Bedouins, 

10 are never visited by this scourge. During this 
cursion he traced the course of the eastern branch 
the Red Sea to within sight of Akaba, the ancient 
ianas, which he was prevented by circumstances 
>ID visiting. On his return to Cairo, he united with 
r. Salt in furnishing Belzoni with money for trans- 
rting the head of Memnon from Gournou to Alex- 
dria. The scheme, it would seem, originated with 
irckhardt and Salt, to whom, therefore, we are 
iefly indebted for the possession of that eztraor- 
uury specimen of ancient art. 

On the 4th of October, 1817, Burckhardt, who had 
long waited in vain for an opportunity of pene- 
iting with a Moggrebin caravan into Africa, was 
acked with violent dysentery. The best medical 
wee which an eminent English physician (Doctor 
chardson), then at Cairo, could anbrd was found 
availing. The disease prevailed, and on the 15th 
the same month our able, adventurous, and la- 
mted traveller breathed his last. As he had lived 
lUe in the East as a Mussulman, the Turks, he 
:«8aw, would claim his body, " and perhaps," said 
to Mr. Salt, who was present at his death-bed, 
'ou had better let them." — " The funeral, as he de- 
ed," says this gentleman, "was Mohammedan, 
nducted with all proper regard to the respectable 
tik which he had held in the eyes of the natives." 
lis was honourable to his Cairo friends ; and to 
ose who are interested in the history of his manly 
reer it is gratifying to discover how highly he was 
lued. I have closed the lives of few travellers 
.th more regret. It would have given me extreme 
3asure to have followed him through those undis- 
vered regions whither his ardent imagination so 
ixiously tended ; and, instead of thus recording his 
itimely death, to have beheld him enjoying in the 
Vol. III.— T 
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first capital of the world the reward of his couraif6 
and enterprise. That I cannot enter into all Mr. 
Burckhardt's views, either of men or things, is no 
reason why I should not be sensible of his extraor- 
dinary merit. His character, upon the whole, ad- 
mirably fitted him to be a great traveller. He was 
bold, patitint, persevering, judicious. He penetrated 
with admirable t'ac!t into the desija^ns of his enemies, 
and not only knew how to prevent them, but, what 
was more difficult, to turn them to the confusion of 
their inventors. Upon this very excellence, how- 
ever, was based one of his principal defects ; he in- 
terpreted imtn in too refined and systematical a 
nvrinn«'r, and often saw in their actions more con- 
trivame tlian ever existed. He was too hasty, 
moreovtT, in bidieving evil of mankind, which, with 
too many other able speculators, he supposed to be 
the necessary consoquem^e of a philosophical spirit 
But ]ui was a young man. His mind, had he lived, 
would unciuestionably have purified itself from this 
stain, as truth, which he possessed the courage and 
the ability to search for with success, was his only 
objtjct. The works which he has left behind him, 
exceedingly numerous considering his brief career, 
are an imjK;rishable monument of his genius and en- 
teri)ris(?, and, when the fate of the writer is reflected 
on, can never be read without a feeling of deep in- 
terest almost amounting to emotion. Fortunately 
for his fame, th<;ir publication has l)een superintended 
by editors cv«iry way qualified for the task, who, 
without in the least dissipating their originalityt 
must in v(;ry nuuiy instances have infinitely improved 
their style and arrangement. A popular edition of 
the whole would at once be a benefit to the public 
and an additional honour to the memory of Burck- 
hardt. 



rSTANTIN FRANCOIS CHASSEBCBUF 
DE VOLNEY. 

Born 1797.~Dled lOO. 

traveller, who is very justly enumerated 
the most distinguished which France has pro- 
was bom on the 3d of February, 1757, at 
in Anjou. His father, an able provincial bar« 
was unwilling that he should bear the name 
isebauf (ox or bull hunter), which in his own 
td been, though we are not told how, a source 
lousand uneasinesses, and therefore gave his 
) name of Boisgirais, under which appellation 
veller studied at the colleges of Ancenis and 
^ and was at first known in the world. At a 
eriod, just as he was about to depart for the 
le quitted the name of Boisgirais, and assumed 
Yolney, which he was shortly after to render 
tbrated. 

Mning his own master at the age of seventeen, 
. small independence bequeauied him by his 
r, he quitted the country for Paris, where he 
I himself to the study of the severer sciencee. 
r felt no inclination for the profession of a bar* 
which it was his father's desire he should fol« 
ihysic appeared to have greater charms for 
id he at first seemed disposed to adopt this as 
•fession ; but his speculative turn of mind soon 
n to look ¥rith disdain on its practical part. 
)ly had he reached his twentieth year when he 
d with enthusiasm into the study of the sd- 
f nature, delighting to discover the relations 

subsist between the moral and the physical 
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world. He moreover devoted a portion of his tiiii< 
to the study of the history and languages of an* 
tiquity. 

When he had made these preparations, apparentl} 
without foreseeing to what use he should ajjply^ them, 
a small inheritance which fell to him put mm in pos- 
session of two hundred and forty pounds. "The 
difficulty was," he observes, " how to employ it 
Some of my friends advised me to enjoy the ci^^ital, 
others to purchase an annuity ; but, on reflectiop, I 
thought the sum too inconsiderable to make any 
sensible addition to my income, and too great to be 
dissipated in frivolous expenses. Some fortunate 
circumstances had habituated me to study; I had 
acquired a taste, and even a passion, for knowledge; 
and this accession of fortune appeared to me a fieBh 
means of gratifying my inclination, and opeimuf a 
new way to improvement. I 1^ read, andne- 
quently heard repeated, that of all the methods of 
adorning the mind and forming the judgment, trav- 
elling is the most efficacious. I determined, thaie- 
fore, on a plan of travelling ; but to what part of tbe 
world I should direct my course remained still to be 
chosen. I wished the scene of my observationa to 
be new, or at least brilliant. My own country and 
the neighbouring nations seemed to me either too 
well known or too easy of access ; the rising St^ 
of America and the savages were not without their 
temptations; but other considerations determiood 
me in favour of Asia. Syria especiaUy, and Egypt» 
both with a view of what they once have been, aw 
what they now are, appeared to me a field eqoaDf 
adapted to those political and moral obserTatMNia 
with which I wished to occupy my mind.** 

Foreseeing the fatigues and dangers of such • 
journey, he occupied a whole year in preparing hJiD' 
self to undertake it, by accustoming his body to tiho 
most violent exercises and the most painful prtf** 
tions. At length, all his preparatory arnmgeiiieflls 
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being completed, he commenced his Journey on foott 
with a knapsack on his back, a musket on his shoul* 
der, and two hundred and forty pounds in gold con- 
cealed in his girdle. ** When I set out from Mar- 
seilles in 1783,*^ says he, " it was with ail my heart; 
with that alacrity, that confidence in others and in 
myself which youth inspires. I ff&yly quitted a 
country of peace and abundance to live m a country 
of barbarism and misery, from no other motive tflan 
to employ the active and restless moments of youth, 
to acquire a new kind of knowledge, which might 
procure for the remainder of my days a certain por- 
tion of reputation and honour.^' 

On arriving in Egypt he proceeded to Cairo, where 
he remained during seven months ; after which, find- 
ing that there existed too many obstacles to a proper 
examination of the interior parts of the country, and 
that too little assistance in learning Arabic was to 
be obtained, he determined on travelling into Syria* 
M. Durozoir, the author of the Life of Volney, in the 
•* Biographie Universale,'' to which I am greatly in- 
debted, falls into a most unaccountable error in nar^ 
rating this part of our traveller's career. According 
to him, Volney had no sooner arrived in Egypt than 
he shut himself up in a Coptic convent, where he 
remained eight months, for the purpose of acquiring 
the Arabic; after which he traversed the country 
with more advantages than any other traveller had 
hitherto enjoyed. Volney himself asserts, on the 
contrary, that he resided but seven months in the 
country ; that he was prevented by obstacles which 
appeared to him insurmountable from traversing 
more than a very small portion of Egypt ; that he 
did not acquire a competent knowledge of Arabic 
until he arrived in Syria, where (and not in Egypt) 
he shut himself up during eight months in an Arabian 
convent, in order to render himself master of the 
language. M. Diurozoir must have forgotten Po- 
codLe, and Shaw» an4 Hasselquist, and Niebuhr and 

T2 
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Bruce, every one of whom were superior in exter- 
nal advantages to Volney, and probably understood 
the language of the country better than he did pre- 
vious to his residence in Syria. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find a writer of respectable name speak- 
ing of the advantages which Volney possessed over 
all preceding travellers in Egypt, arising from his 
long residence and knowledge, while most of his pre- 
dedessors saw ten times more of the country, en* 
joyed greater privileges, and possessed a more inti- 
mate knowledge of Arabic. The real advantage 
which Volney actujdly did possess over the msjoiity 
of Egyptian travellers consisted in his superior ge- 
nius, which enabled him to turn his short experience 
to good account, and to comprehend the meanings 
of tilings which thousands had seen without com- 
prehending at all. 

The mode in which Volney has given the resolti 
of his travels to the public precludes the possilnlity 
of our following his track. He sedulously avoids, 
as Daru has justly remarked, placing himself upon 
the stage, and neither tells you by what route he 
travelled through the country, nor what were the 
impressions which the sight of certain objects pio* 
duced upon his mind. The fact must be admittedf 
whether it make for or against the author ; but wbm 
the count proceeds to inform us, in his inflated riie* 
torical style, that the traveller is suddenly trans* 
formed into a native of the countrv, who, after msr 
ture observation, describes its physicsd, politicili 
and moral condition, we smile at his boyish enthu- 
siasm. 

I cannot help regretting, however, that our travel- 
ler should have omitted to trace his route through 
Egypt, not only because his having Gone so woud 
have been advantageous to me, but from a persoi- 
sion that the omission has been seriously ii^uriooi 
to his popularity. It is, moreover, a very greet 
error, and one in which I myself formeriy paitioh 
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pated, to imagine that a traveller is more likely to 
mipart just notions of the scene of his researches by 
pving the results only of his experience, suppress- 
ing the manner in which that experience was ob- 
tamed. An attentive examination of the works of 
travellers of all ages and countries has at length cre- 
ated a contrary conviction in my mind. In a judi- 
cious personal narrative the traveller is but one 
interlocutor in a drama exhibiting innumerable char- 
acters and a perpetually changing scene. You in 
Bome sort behold him surrounded by strangers in a 
strange land ; you observe them not, and hear them, 
as it were, converse together; and if the traveller 
himself sometimes feigns or walks in masquerade, it 
is rarely that the natives can be supposed to have 
sufficiently powerful motives for so doing. They 
exhibit themselves exactly as they are. It would 
seem to follow from this view of the case, that what- 
ever its advantages in other respects may be, the 
method adopted by Yolney is liable, on the grounds 
above stated, to very serious objections. It not only 
shuts out the traveller from our view, but, in lieu of 
an animated picture, presents us with reasoning and 
discussion, able, I admit, and frequently original, but 
Wanting that irresistible charm which is possessed 
in so eminent a degree by beautiful narrative. 

Having examined such objects of curiosity in 
Lower Egypt as could easily be viewed, and col- 
lected ample materials for the defence of Herodotus, 
the greatest traveller of all antiquity, from the at- 
tacks of conceited and ignorant persons, Yolney 
passed into Syria. "Here," he observes, "eight 
months' residence among the Druses, in an Arabian 
convent, rendered the Arabic familiar to me, and 
enabled me to travel through all S3n:ia during a 
whole year." His long residence in the mountains 
of Syria, during which he no doubt undertook nume- 
rous little excursions in various directions, furnished 
bim with materials for a correct picture of the scene. 
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This he has drawn with equal yigour and b 

'* Lebanon," says he, ** which gives its name 

whole extensive chain of the Kesraouan, ai 

country of the Druses, presents us every 

with majestic mountains. At every step we 

with scenes in which nature dispkrirs either 1 

or grandeur; sometimes singulanty, but a 

variety. When we land on the coast, the ioi 

and steep ascent of this mountainous rid^e, 

seems to enclose the country, those gigantic r 

which shoot into the clouds, inspire astonis 

and awe. Should the curious traveller then 

these summits which bound his view, the wii 

tended place which he discovers becomes a 

subject of admiration ; but com|detely to enjc 

majestic scene, he must ascend the very p< 

Lebanon, or the Sannia. There on everr si 

will view a horizon without bounds; while ii 

weather the sight is lost over the desert, whi 

tends to the Persian Gulf, and over the sea, 

bathes the coasts of Europe. He seems tc 

mand the whole world, while the wanderinj 

now surveying the successive chains of moui 

transports the imagination in an instant from A 

to Jerusalem, and now approaching the surroi 

objects, observes the distant profundity of the 

till the attention, at length, fixed by distincti 

jects, more minutely examines the rocks, y 

torrents, hillsides, villages, and towns ; and the 

secretly exults at the diminution of things whi 

fore appeared so great. He contempUites the 

Qt>scured by stormy clouds with a novel delighl 

smiles at hearing the thunder, which had so 

burst over his head, growling under his feet, 

the threatening summits of the mountains are c 

ished till they appear only like the furrows 

ploughed field, or the steps of an amphitheatre 

he feels himself flattered by an elevation abo 

many great objects on which pride makes him 
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down with a secret satisfaction. When the traveller 
yisits the interior parts of these mountains, the rug- 
sedness of the roads, the steepness of the descente, 
Bie height of the precipices, strike him at first with 
terror, but the sagacity of his mule soon reUeves 
him, and he examines at his ease those picturesque 
scenes which succeed each other to entertain him. 
There, as in the Alps, he travels whole days to reach 
a place that was in sight at his departure : he winds, 
he descends, he skirte the hills, he cHmbs; and in 
this perpetual change of position it seems as if some 
magic power varied for him at every step the deco- 
rations of the scenery. Sometimes he sees villages 
ready to gUde from the steep decUvities on which 
they are built, and so disposed, that the terraces of 
one row of houses serve as a street to the row 
above them. Sometimes he sees a convent stand- 
ing on a soUtary eminence, Uke Mar-shava in the 
valley of the Tigris. Here is a rock perorated by 
a torrent, and Income a natural arch, Uke that of 
Nahr-el-Leben. There another rock, worn perpen- 
dicular, resembles a lofty wail." 

The same difficulty of tracing the footsteps of our 
traveller of which I complained when speaking "of 
his Egyptian journey occurs again in Syria.' ilt is, 
in fact, impossible to discover from his works any 
particulars, excepting a few dates, which are per- 
fectly unimportant. After a protracted residence at 
the convent of Mar-hanna, or " St. John," where, as 
already observed, he matured his knowledge of 
Arabic, he descended into the lower districts, and 
visited a Bedouin camp, near Gaza, where he re- 
mained several days. I know not whether it was 
upon tliis or on some other occasion that he so far 
recommended himself to the chief of a tribe by his 
agreeable manners, as to inspire in the Arabs a de- 
sire to retain him among them. Having remarked 
that the Bedouins enyoy an extraordinary freedom 
from religious prejudices, and are consequently dis- 
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posed to be tolerant, he adds, " Nothing can better 
describe, or be a more satisfactory proof of this, 
than a dialogue which one day passed between my- 
self and one of their sheikhs, named Ahmed, son of 
Bahir, chief of the tribe of Wahidia. * Wliy,' said 
this sheikh to me, ' do you wish to return among the 
Franks ] Since you have no aversion to our man- 
ners, since you know how to use the lance and 
manage a horse like a Bedouin, stay among us. We 
will give you pelisses, a tent, a virtuous and young 
Bedouin girl, and a good blood mare. You shall 
live in our house.' — * i3ut do you not know,' said I, 
* that, born among the Franks, I have been educated 
in their rehgion 1 In what light will the Arabs view 
an infidel, or what will they think of an apostate V 
— * And do you not yourself perceive,' said he, 'that 
the Arabs live without troubling themselves either 
about the prophet, or the Book (the Koran) ? Every 
man with us follows the dictates of his conscience. 
Men have a right to judge of actions, but religion 
must be left to God alone.' Another sheVkh, con- 
versing with nie one day, addressed me, by mistake, 
in the customary formulary, * Listen, and pray for 
the prophet.' Instead of the usual answer, Ihace 
prayed J I replied with a smile, * / listen.'* He recol- 
lected his error, and smiled in his turn. A Turk of 
Jerusalem who was present took the matter up more 
seriously : ' O sheikh,' said he, * how canst thou ad- 
dress the words of the true believers to an infidel!* 
— * The tongue is light ;' replied the sheikh, * let but 
the heart be white (pure) ; but you who know the 
customs of the Arabs, how can you offend a strangeri 
with whom we have eaten bread and salt V Tlien, 
turning to me, ' All those tribes of Frankeslan, of 
whom you told me that they follow not the law of 
the prophet, are they more numerous than the Mus- 
sulmans V — ' It is thought,' answered I, * that they art 
five or six times more numerous, even including the 



-^ God is jQsV returned he ; * he will weigh 
his balance.' " 

most singular people, however, who came 
le observation of Volney during his eastern 
were unquestionably the Druses. Extraor- 
•tories respecting their origin and manners 
m time to time prevailed in Europe. By 
ey were supposed to be the descen^mts of 
saders, particularly of the English ; others 
)d to them a different origin ; but all aereed 
sing them of believing in strange absurd 
, and of practising monstrous rites. At 
e obtained from oriental writers the foUow- 
unt of the rise of this remarkable sect. In 
r of the Hegira 386 (A. D. 996) the third 
the race of the Fatiraites, called Hakem- 
lah, succeeded to the throne of Egypt, at 
of eleven years. He was one of the most 
linary princes of whom history has pre- 
;he memory. He caused the first calif, the 
ion of Mahomet, to be cursed in the mosques, 
irward revoked the anathema. He com- 
be Jews and Christians to abjure their reli- 
id then permitted them to resume it. He 
3d the making slippers for women, to prevent 
ming out of their houses. He burnt one- 
the city of Cairo for his diversion, while his 
pillaged the other. Not content with these 
i;ant actions, he forbade the pilgrimage to 
fasting, and the five prayers ; and at length 
his madness so far, as to desire to pass for 
Qself. He ordered a register of those who 
edged him to be so ; and the number 
sd to sixteen thousand. This impious pre- 
(vas supported by a false prophet, who came 
srsia into Egypt; which impostor, named 
ned-ben-Ismael, taught that it was not neces- 
fast or pray, to j^actise circumcision, to 
e pilgrimage to Mecca, or observe festivals; 
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that the prohibition of poVk and wine was absurd; 
and that marriaffe between brothers and sisters, 
fathers and children, was lawfuL To ingratiate 
himself with Hakem, he maintained that tins calif 
was God himself incarnate, and instead of his name 
being Hakem-Vamr-eUah^ which signifies govendDg 
by the order of God, he called him Hokem^mm^ 
governing by his own order. Unkickily for the 
prophet, his god had not the power to protect him 
from the fury of his enemies, who slew him in t 
tumult, almost in the arms of the cali( who wai 
himself massacred soon after on Mount»Mokatiain, 
where he, as he said, had held conyersation witb 
angels. The death of these two chiefs did not pre- 
vent the progress of their opinions : a diadide of 
Mohammed-ben-Ismael, named HamsabeD-JUmiDd, 
propagated them with indefatigable zeali in lteypt» 
m Palestine, and along the coast of SyriSf vmSau 
Sidon and Bery tus. His proselytes, it seems, imta^ 
went the same fate as the Maronites; forbelIlgps^ 
secuted by the sect in power, they took reflige in 
the mount'dins of Lebanon, where thery were b^ter 
able to defend themselves ; at least it is ceitaili,ttit 
shortly after this era we find Uiem estafaiiahed 
there, and forming an independent society like tiieir 
neighbours. 

In the opinion of Volney the great body of tt0 
Druses are whoUy destitute of religioii; **3Wli" 
says he, "one class of them must be ei e M ted, 
whose religious customs are very peeoliart Ime 
wlio compose it are to the rest of the nation wint 
the initiated are to the profane ; they aaawie tte 
name of Okkais, which means spiritualists; andb^ 
stow on the vulgar the epithet Djahel, or ignorant; 
they have various degrees of initiation, the hidM 
orders of which require celibacy. These are mittt 
guishable *by the white turban they affect to WMTf 
ns a symbol of their purity ; and so proud are ttsf 
of this supposed purity, that they thudc themaelvsi 
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•nllied by even tonching a profkne person. If yon 
«at out of their plate, or drink out of their cup, they 
break them ; and hence the custom so general in 
this country, of using vases with a sort of cock, 
which may be drunk out of without touching the 
Kps. All their practices are enveloped in mysteries. 
Their oratories alwa3rs stand alone, and are con- 
ttanUy situated on eminences : in these they hold 
their secret assemblies, to which women are ad- 
mitted. It is pretended they perform ceremonies 
there in presence of a small statue resembling an 
OS or a calf; whence some have pretended to prove 
that they are descended from the Samaritans. But, 
besides that the fact is not well ascertained, the 
worship of the ox may be deduced from other cir- 
camstances. 

^ They have one or two books which they conceal 

with the greatest care, but chance has deceived their 

jealousy ; for, in a civil war, which happened six or 

•even years ago, the Emir Yousef, who is Djahel^ 

Or i^orant, found one among the pillage of their 

Oratories. I am assured by persons who have read 

it, that it contains only a mystic jargon, the obscurity 

Of which doubtless renders it valuable to adepts. 

Iiakem-b*amr-ellah is there spoken of, by whom tney 

iWiean God, incarnated in the person of the calif. It 

Likewise treats of another life, of a place of punish* 

ikient and a place of happiness, where the Okkals 

aliali of course be most distinguished. Several 

degrees of perfection are mentioned, to which they 

Arrive by siilccessive trials. In other respects these 

fe^ctaries have all the insolence and all the fears of 

K^perstition : they are not communicative, because 

'\iey are weak ; but it is probable that, were they 

Powerful, they would be promulgators and intole- 






On retuminff to France after an absence of nearly 
-^iree years (which M. Durozoir, who loves to differ 
B«rith the traveller upon such points, will have to be 

^OL. III.— U 
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nearly fwir y€ars\ Volney employed himself in pre* 
paring his " Travels" for the press. Upontbeap* 
pearaiice of the work the public, which is seldom 
in the wron^ in such matters, received it as a mai^ 
terpiece of its kind ; and from that time to the pres* 
ent its reputation may be said to be on the increase* 
I am averse from adopting the unmeaning or exag- 
gerated panegyrics ot his French biographers* who 
are satisfied with nothing short of regarding Yobey 
as the continuator of Herodotus, with whom they 
seem to consider him upon a par. No person ean 
be more desirous than myselr to enhance the jvt 
prais(^s of Vglney, who has exhibited, in his descrip- 
tion of Syria and Egypt, remarkable force and depth 
of thinking, and powers of delineation of no orai* 
nary class. But in Herodotus we have a picture of 
the wliole world, as far, at least, as it was known 
in his time, sketched with inimitable truth and 
brevity, and adorned with a splendour of colouring 
which with matchless skill he has known how to 
unite with the severest accuracy. To many of the 
excellences of this writer Volney has no pretensionSi 
Others he may have possessed in an equal degree; 
but I will not continue a comparison in itself absaidy 
never dreamed of by the traveller himself^ ud 
which could only have suggested itself to wiiten 
blinded by national vanity. 

To proceed, however, with the events of our trtf* 
eller's life. No sooner had the travels appearedi 
than the Empress Catherine II., who, besidefl btt 
desire to wheedle every writer of distinction in 
Europe, was really actuated by an admiration kn 
genius, sent him a gold medal in taken of her tatii- 
faction. This was in the year 1787. In the follow- 
ing year he published his " Considerations on the 
War between tlie Turks and Russians." In this 
political pamphlet the knowledge which he had ae- 
quired in his travels was of course the basis of hk 
reasoning; but he had likewise received, perhaps 
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rom the Russian xsourt, information which would ap- 
•ear to have been correct, respecting the resources 
f the Scythians ; for events, says his French bioff- 
apher with a kind of triumph, have realized nearly 
n his predictions. He did not, continues the same 
nriter, forget, in the consideration of this great 
[aarrel, the interests of France, and dwelt more 
tarticularly on the project of seizing upon Egypt, in 
irder to counterbalance the aggrandizement of Rus- 
lia and Austria. But to the execution of this project 
le foresaw numerous obstacles. ** In the first 
ilace," said he, '* it will be necessary to maintain 
hree separate wars : the first against Turkey, the 
«cond against the English, and a third against the 
latives of Egypt, which, though apparently the least 
onnidable, will be the most dangerous of the three. 
Should the Franks venture to disembark in the 
ioantry, Turks, Arabs, and peasants would all arm 
igBinst them at once : and fanaticism would serve 
hem instead of art and courage.*^ 

From the period of his retuni into his country, 
leing actuated by the desire of being useful, which 
teems to have been ever predominant in his mind, 
hough it did not always manifest itself in a rational 
ray, Volney conceived the idea of introducing im- 
nrovements in agriculture in the island of Corsica, 
''or this purpose he began to concert measures for 
purchasing an estate in that island, on which he 
aeant to make several experiments in the culture 
if the sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, coffee, Ac. The 
ttility of these schemes induced the French govern- 
nent to nominate him Director of Agriculture and 
commerce in Off^ica ; but other duties retained him 
n his country. Upon the convocation of the States 
ieneral in 1789, he was elected deputy for the sen- 
•chalship of Anjou. Shortly after this he resigned 
he place he held under government, being persuaded 
hat the duties of a representative of the people, 
nd those of a dependant on the government, ara 
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incompatible. Tn the tribune of the Constitnent 
Assembly Volney advocated the same opinions 
which are found m his writings. He was the de- 
clared enemy of despotism, whether exercised by 
one individual or by many ; and constantly distin- 
guished himself by his bold and liberal advocacy of 
popular rights. His intimate connexion with Caba- 
nis, celebrated for the extravagance of his metaphy- 
sical opinions, frequently brought him into contact 
with Mirabeau, the Catiline of the revolution. This 
able improvisator, equally indifferent respecting the 
meum and tuum in ideas as in money, in a discussion 
concerning the clergy, borrowed from Volney his 
well-known rhetorical flourish an the window ^ 
Charles IX., from whence that gracious mODarcn 
amused himself with shooting at his subjects. 
Twenty deputies were besieging the tribune, and 
among these was Volney, who held a written dis- 
course in his hand. " Show me what you are going 
to say,'' said Mirabeau. ''This is beautiful, sob- 
lime," he exclaimed, after having glanced over tiie 
manuscript ; '' but it is not with a feeble voice and 
a clear countenance that such things should be 
uttered. Give the manuscript to me !" Such con- 
summate arrogance was not to be resisted. Volney 
yielded up his speech to the audacious sophist, who, 
melting up our traveller's original ideas with his 
own, poured out the whole with that artificial the- 
atrical enthusiasm which produces upon inexpe- 
rienced minds nearly the same effects as eloquence. 
It is said that Volney ere long began to perceive 
that the storm which had been raised with so much 
labour and artifice was likely to swsep away in its 
fury much more than was intended; and that he 
then began to think of moderating its rage. But if 
he was in earnest in his opposition, he very quickly 
had the mortification to discover that his efforts 
were futile ; that revolution had, in fact, become a 
general movement, which bore down with irresistible 
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vMsnee erery obstacle which might be opposed to 
it^whetiier by friendB or foes. 

Hi the midst of these political labours Volney 
feond time to produce two works of very different 
chancter and {n'otensions : <* The Chronoloary of the 
Twelve Centuries preceding the Invasion of Greece 
brXences," and his well-known rhapsody called the 
''Rains.*' Shortly after this, the Empress Cathe- 
rine, who found that she had been made the dupe of 
the French sophists, declared herself the enemy of 
France; upon which Volney, eager to display his 
contempt for his fickle admirer, returned the medal 
which she had formerly presented to him. Upon 
this, ^rimm, the literary gladiator of the empress, 
and up to that moment the friend of Volney, ad- 
dtessed him a letter filled with the most biting sar- 
cftsms and unjust personalities, but written in so 
ksen a style that it has been attributed to Rivarol, 
another clever advocate of ancient abuses. 

In 1799 Volney accompanied Pozzo di Borgo to 

Corsica, with Ms old design of making agricultural 

eiperinients. He accordingly purchased the estate 

of La Confina, near Ajaccio, and was proceeding to 

realize some of his useful plans, when he was driven 

from the island by the troubles excited by Pascal 

fHu>li9 who told his estate by auction, notwithstand- 

Jig that he had recently given him various assurances 

>f friendsldp. During his residence in Corsica our 

•iraveller became acquainted with Napoleon, who 

9WL8 at that time only an ofiicer of artillery. He is 

K«tid to have divined the character of this ambitious 

iman from the first; and some years later, upon 

Learning in America that Napoleon had been ap- 

(kointed commander of the army of Italy, he re- 

laarked to several French refugees, " Provided that 

cfapoiunstanoes second him, he will be found to pos- 

«e88 the head of CsBsar on the shoulders of Alexan- 

dta.** lliis oracular saying, which is by no means 

te'beetthuiffctf the kind attributed to ourtraveUert- 

U3 
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is remarkable merely for the pomposity of the ex- 
pression, aiid signifies little or nothiDg, except that 
Napoleon was as able as he was ambitious. On his 
return to France, in 1793, he published a ^Sketch 
of the State .of Corsica,^ and the *^ Law of Nature," 
the latter of which M. Durozoir, with cfaaracteiistic 
exiigs:eration, pronounces to be " one of the best 
treatises on morals which have ever been published 
in any lan^age. The ^ Law of Nature** is well 
known in Enp^land, and proves its writer to have 
been a man of an acute and vigorous mind, as well 
as an uccomplished master of style ; but it would be 
paying Voluey an absurd compliment to place his 
little catechism, in which there are no ideas abso- 
lutely new, on a level with the ** Ethics to Nicho- 
maclms,'' or the great work of Panaetius, of which 
we may form a tolerably clear conception from the 
'* De Oiliciis'' of Cicero, which is Uttle more Uian a 
copy of it. Moreover, in the " Law of Nature,** man 
is considered too much in a material, and too little 
in a spiritutd liglit ; which, though it may be a merit 
in the eyes of such a writer as M. Durozoir, must 
to a person of a different creed appear to be a very 
remarkable defect. Considering tlie question merely 
in a philosopliical point of view, it can, I think, ad- 
mit of no dispute that the incentives to good ac- 
tions can never be too numerous ; but Volney, fnHn 
his peculiar notions, could only speak of morals as 
of pliysical science, which, taken as a whole, it cer- 
tainly is not. Whatever merit this Uttle tract may 
possess, therefore, it seems to be essentially defec- 
tive in attributing to one set of principles eflects 
which they never produce unless in combination 
with others. 

In 1793 our traveller, whose political opinioiis 
were purely repubUcan, was imprisoned ten months 
as a roj/alisty and only recovered his liberty after the 
events of the 9th of Thermidor. To console him in 
some degree for this injustice, he was diortly after- 
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d appointed historical professor in the Normal 
ool, which had just then been established by the 
ads of order and of their country. Yohiey waa 
oently well qualified to shine in this capacity, 
reading, which was immense, had lain much, if 
chiefly, among historical writers ; and his cahn, 
strating genius enabled him to discover with ex- 
»rdinary precision the natural chain of events, 
rertheless, from a passion for vain paradox, which 
of late been but too common both in France and 
many among persons who would be thought to 
philosophers, he unfortunately exhibited in his 
orical researches a degree of skepticism highly 
ard. He had perhaps read and admired tiie 
tlin^ proposition of Aristotle, that doubt is the 
idation of all science; but if doubt etemsdly 
Brate doubt, upon what basis are the sciences to 
srected ? The Greek philosopher, I conceive, 
eij intends to say, that without doubt there can 

mquiry, and without inquiry no science. How- 
*, notwithstanding this radical defect, Yolney's 
ores at the Normal School were received with 
lanse, principally perhaps from the striking origin- 
r of the author's style, and the novelty of his 
rs. Truths long and famiUarly known, appear 
>8e their beauty, and are eagerly exchanged for 
rs, tricked out m all the dazzlmg gloss of novelty. 
18 oratorical career was not of long duration. 

Normal School was quickly suppressed ; and 
Aey, disgusted and fatigued with fruitless endea- 
rs to benefit his country, determined on desert- 
it for ever, and seeking in the New World that 
quillity which he had failed to find in the Old. 
[us arrival in the United States of America, in 
i, he was well received by Washington, who 
i him many pubUc marks of his confidence and 
idship. It is said, however, though I know not 

1 what grounds, that John Adams, elected presi- 
; in 1797, entertained feelings highly inimical to 
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Volney, who, a short time before, had criticised se- 
verely, perhaps unjustly, his " Defence of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States." It is even insinuated 
by Durozoir, whose unsupported testimony I should, 
liowever, refuse to accept in a matter of this kind, 
that our traveller was driven from America by the un- 
manly revenjre of John Adams in the spring of 1798. 
Be tins as it may, he was suspected by the Americans 
of bein^ engaged in a conspiracy for delivering up 
Louisiana to the Directoiy ; while in France, on the 
other hand, he was accused of having asserted that 
Louisiana could never become an advantageous pos- 
session of the French repubhc. While his mind was 
thus harassed by contradictory and absurd suspi- 
cions, Dr. Priestley published liis " Observations 
on the Progress of Infidelity," &c., in which Volney, 
says Durozoir, who probably had no more read 
Priestley's pamplilet than I have, was denounced as 
an '* atheist, an ignoramus, a Cliinese, and a Hot- 
tentot." Priestl<;y was no doubt a rough polemic, 
too much addi(;te(l, perhaps, to hard names; but the 
work whicli he denoun(;ed had, in many respects, a 
highly niiscliievous tendency, and in refuting it some 
dcgr<je of warnitli was pardonable. 

On our traveller's return to France, where he had 
been elected a member of tlie Institute during his 
absence, he became once more intimately connected 
with Na])oleen, whom, in 1794, he had dissuaded 
from seeking military employment in Turkey or 
Russia, and by his influence caused to be restored 
to his rank in the army. Napoleon was not ungate- 
ful, and when elected to the consulate was desirous 
of naming Volney his colleague. This dignity, how- 
ever, the traveller refused, as well as that of minis- 
ter of the interior, whicli was soon afterward offered 
him. He was content with tlie mere rank of sena- 
tor. When at a future period Napoleon was about 
to assume the title of emperor, Volney ventured to 
oppose liim, observing that i£ were better to restore ihM 
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J iw ri om. From this time forward he was invaria* 
bhr found amonff that small minority in the senate 
who condemned and opposed the despotic measures 
of the emperor ; yet he fcllowed himself to be deco* 
nted with the rank of count, and the title of com- 
mandant of the Legion of Honour. Still he took 
littie share in fmlitical matters, preferring before all 
disttnctions retirement and study. 

In 1803 appeared his ** Description of the Climate 
and Soil of tne' United States,** a work possessing, 
no doubt, considerable merit, but which has been far 
from obtaining equal success with his '* Eastern 
TVavela.*' He now resumed his chronological studies, 
iHiieh had been for some time interrupted. In these 
he ffaTO vent to all his heterodox opinions, which it 
eomd answer no good purpose either to retail or re- 
fiile in this place. Others, more deeply versed than 
I in tiia chronology of the world, have performed 
this tudi ; which was not, however, extremely ne- 
oessaiy, as Volney's labours on this subject seem 
designed never to acquire popularity. In 1810 he 
married Bfademoiselle Cha8seb<Buf,his cousin, for 
whose amusement he purchased a large mansion, 
with extensive gardens, &c., in the Rue Vaugirard* 
Hoe he lived in a kind of morose and misanthropic 
retirement, heij^tened, if not caused, by his gloomy 
and unhappy opinions; and here he died, on the 
95th of ApxUf 1890, in the sixty-third year of his 
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EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. 

Bora 1769.— Died 18». 

Edward Daniel Clarkb was bom on fk% 60i 9i 
June, 1760, at WiUingdon, in the countyof Smaex. 
Even when a child he is said to have displayed gnrit 
narrative powers, which he exercised as freqointiy 
as possible for the amusement of his fathei'S do* 
mestics and parishioners. In his bojiah stndiflar 
however, he was wanting in application; a flnlt 
arising from the quickness and vivacity of his BUMdr 
actuated by insatiable curiosity, and chanetennd 
from the lieginning by a decided partiality foi m^ 
teral history. StHl, the loss sustained hy tlr 
cies of negligence he afterward severely felty 
notwithstanding the habits of industry wiucb ha I 
quired at a later period of youth, it was ftnuid i 
possible by any degree of exertion to retrieve tlia 
moments misspent or wasted in boyhood. At tlia 
same time there was one advantage derived fron 
his unstudious inclinations ; they ui^ged hi» Id be 
much abroad in the open air, where he ammedliii»^ 
self with running, leaping, and swimmin^^, in wUeb 
last accomplishment he was particularly skiUedt and 
on one occasion had the satisfaction of saving by 
this means the life of his younger brother, who wil 
seized by the cramp while bathing in the nKMt 
which surrounded his father's house. 

In the spring of 1786, through the kindness of Dr. 
Beadon, afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells, Claifcl 
obtained the office of chapel clerk at Jesus Co]lflg% 
Cambridge, whither he removed about the Eartiff 
of the above year. Next year he sostemed tbi 
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[y calamity to lose a pious, beneficent* affection- 
*ather, by which misfortune, youiiff and inexpe- 
3ed as he was, without a profession, and wiUi 
prospects of advancoment, he was entirely 
wn upon his own resources, his remaining iiarent 
po8sessiu{( the means of aidinpr him with auffht 
md her prayers. Fortunately his deceased 
)r had, instead of wealth, bequeathed to his 
ly a more valuable inheritance ; a name revered 
HUictity, and a number of noble-minded friends, 
not only provided for the immediate necessi- 
c^ its several memlnsrs, but continued to watch 
their progress, and on many important occa- 
i to advance their interests in after-life. Never* 
188, Clarice had to contend with numerous diffi- 
68. ** Soon af\er the death of their father,*' 
BIr. Otter, ** the two elder sons returned to col- 
; uid Edward, havinf? now ac(iuired a melan- 
y title to one of the scholnrsliins of the society 
B8U8 OoUe^, founded by Sir Tobias Kustat, for 
benefit of clerf^vmen's or|)lians, whs elected a 
Imr on this fountlation immediately upon his re- 
. The emoluments of liis srliolarship, joined to 
8 of an exhibition fn»m Tunbrid^ school, and 
profits of his cha()el clerk*s place, amount iii|[r in 
Bfbole to less than 90/. a year, were his princi- 
indeed it is believed his only resources during 
residence at collejre ; and, however well they 
have been husbaiulod, it must be evident that, 
I in those times of eoinpurative moderation in 
nse, they could not have been sufficient for his 
lort, esi)eeiallv when it is uiultjrstood that he was 
rally lilienU to a fault. It does not appear, how- 
', that lie derived durinir thin time any pecuniary 
itance from his father's friends ; an<f as there is 
itronarest reason to belie^'e that he faithfully ad<- 
d to the promise he had made to his mother, 
lie would never draw upon her slender resourcea 
Bi support, it may excite some curiosity to know 
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by what means the deficiency wm mipplied. Tht 
fact is, that he was materially asaisted m profidiiig 
for his college expenses by the liberality of nu tuftory 
Mr. Plampin, who, beinff acquainted wnhhis dicmD- 
stances, suffered his bills to remain in arrear | and 
they were afterward discharged from the first praftis 
he derived from his private pupils.** 

The indolent inactivity which had maiked Ui 
school studies did not desert him at college. He 
seems, in fact, to have been disgusted with the m^ 
tem of education pursued at Cambridge, caring no- 
thin^ for mathematics, which were there leg S dei 
as all in all, and finding among the other nuniUpu^ 
suits of the place nothing whatever to kindle tiie aiw 
dour of his ambitious mind. Still the desire of tuafb, 
without which man never performed ainr thing giesli 
began gradually to manifest itself in nis charMte 
both to himself and others. Ezceedin^y '"f*^rtihl 
as to the mode, he yet determined to aoqniie in one 
way or another a reputation in literature ; and iMi$ 
many of those around him were descantiqg OOM* 
placently upon his failings, and the conseoaenft badB* 
wardness of his acquirements, he silenuy Mt ttl 
sting which was so soon to goad him on to a destfa^ 
more brilliant than his compassionate comrades efer 
dreamed of. His favourite studiesy howerert 
as they were, he seems to have pursued with 
siderable eagerness ; and by degreea his tastet 
wavering for some time, settled definitifi^ OB 
literature. 

In the spring of 1700 Clarke obtainedt ihran^ ftg 
recommendation of Dr. Beadon, then Bbahop fli 
Gloucester, the office of private tutor to the ho BCBfr 
able Henry Tufton, nephew to the Ihd^e of Doisek 
The place selected for his residence with his psjA 
says Mr. Otter, was a large house bel ' r ^ Lssl 
Thanet, inhabited at that time only uj v s or I ' 
servants, situated in a wild and secluded iniit of ' 
county of Kent, and cut off, as well by 
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bad roads, from all cheerful and improving society ; 
a residence suitable enough to a nobleman with a 
large establishment and a wide circle of friends, but 
the last place, one would have thought, to improve 
and polish a young man of family just entering into 
active life. His pupil, moreover, had conceived a 
disUke for study and for tutors of every kind, which 
juromised to enhance the tedium of a life spent in 
such a scene. But Clarke, who probably sympa- 
thized with the young man's aversion from intel- 
lectual task-work, very quickl}r succeeded by his gay, 
fively, insinuating manners in winning his con- 
fidence, and, apparently. In convincing him that a 
eertain degree of knowledge might be useful, even 
to a man of his rank. This agreeable result, which 
seems to have been somewhat imexpected, so raised 
our incipient traveller in the estimation of the Duke 
of Dorset, that the engagement, which appears to have 
been at first for nine months only, was prolonged 
another year, the latter part of wmch was occupied 
in making with his pupil the tour of Great Britain. 
Of these domestic travels he on his return published 
tiie history ; but the performance appears to have 
been hastily and slovenly written, and, as has been 
the fate of many other youthful works, to have been 
severely judged by the mature author, jealous of his 
fame, and averse from exhibiting to the public the 
nakedness of hh unformed mind. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this tour he ac- 
companied his pupil in a little excursion to Calais, 
when he enjoyed the satisfaction, which none but a 
traveller can appreciate, of treading for the first time 
on foreign ground. In 1792 he was fortunate enough 
to obtain an engagement to travel with Lord Ber- 
wick, whom he had known at college, and in the 
autumn of that year set out in company with that 
young nobleman, through Germany and Switzerland 
mto Italy. He was now in the position for which 
nature had originally designed him. *' An unbounded 

Vol. hi.— X 
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love of travel," says he, " influenced me at a very 
early period of my li fe. It was conceived in infancy, 
and I shall carry it with me to the grave. When 1 
reflect upon the speculations of my youth, I am at a 
loss to account for a passion which, predominating 
over every motive of interest and every tie of affec- 
tion, urges me to press forward and to pursue in- 
quiry, even in the bosoms of the ocean and the 
desert. Sometimes, in the dreams of fancy, I am 
weak enoujrh to imagine that the map of the world 
was painted in the awning of my cradle, and that 
my nurse chanted the wanderings of pilgrims in her 
legendary lullabies." This was the spirit which 
urged the IMarco Polos, the Chardins, and the Bnices 
to undertake their illustrious journeys ; and if Clarke 
was compelled by circumstances to confine his re- 
searches to less remote and better known countries, 
he exhibited in his rambles through these a kindred 
entlmsiasm, and similar devotion and energy. 

Clarke luid his companion having passed the Alps, 
wliich, however frequently seen, still maintain their 
rank among the most sublime objects in nature, de- 
scended into Italy, visited Turin and Rome, and then 
proceeded to Naples, in which city and its environs 
they remained nearly two years. In the summer of 
1793 there was, as is well known, an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, which our traveller, now an in- 
habitant of Naples, enjoyed ample opportunities of 
visiting. And here a striking manifestation of the 
daring intrepidity of the English occurred : for not 
only Clarke himself, part of whose business as a 
traveller it was to familiarize himself with danger, 
but numbers of other English gentlemen, and even 
ladies, ascended to the mouth of the burning crater 
and the sources of lava-streams in an active state 
for mere auiusement; where, on one occasion, a 
lady narrowly escaped death from a large stone from 
the volcano, wliich flew by her like a wheel. At 
another time the whole party were menaced with 
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the fate of the elder Pliny. It was in the month of 
February. ** I found the crater in a very active state," 
says Clarke, "throwing out volleys of immense 
stones transparent with vitrification, and such 
showers of ashes involved in thick sulphurous 
clouds as rendered any approach to it extremely 
dangerous. We ascenaed as near as possible, and 
then crossing over to the lava attempted to coast it 
up to its source. This we soon found was impos- 
8&)le, for an unfortunate wind blew all the smoke of 
the lava hot upon us, attended at the same time with 
such a thick mist of minute ashes from the crater, 
and such fumes of sulphur, that we were in danger 
of being suffocated. In this perplexity I had re- 
course to an expedient recommended by SirW. 
Hamilton, and proposed immediately crossing the 
current of liquid lava to gain the windward side of 
it ; but felt some fears, owing to the very liquid ap- 
pearance the lava there had so near its source. All 
my companions were against the scheme, and while 
we stood deliberating, immense fragments of stone 
and huge volcanic bombs that had been cast out by 
the crater, but which the smoke had prevented us 
from observing, fell thick about us, and rolled by 
with a velocity that would have crushed any of us, 
had we been in the way. I found we must either 
leave our present spot, or expect instant death; 
therefore, covering my face Math my hat, I rushed 
upon the lava and crossed over safely to the other 
side, having my boots only a little burnt and my 
hands scorched. Not one of my companions, how- 
ever, would stir, nor could any persuasion of mine 
avail in getting a single guide over to me. I then 
saw clearly the whole of the scene, and expected 
my friends would every moment be sacrificed to 
their own imprudence and want of courage, as the 
stones from the crater fell continually around them, 
and vast rocks of lava bounded by them with great 
force. At last I had the satisfaction of seeing them- 
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retire, leaving me entirely alone. I begged hard for 
a torch to be thrown over to me, that I might not be 
lost when the night came on. It was then that Andr4, 
one of the ciceroni of Resina, after being promised 
a bribe, ran over to me, and brought with him a bottle 
of wine and a torch. We had coasted the lava, as- 
cending for some time, w^hen looking back I per- 
ceived my companions endeavouring to cross the 
lava lower down, where the stream was narrower. 
In doing this they found themselves insulated, as it 
were, and suiTOunded by two different rivers of liquid 
fire. They immediately pressed forward, being ter- 
ribly scorched by both currents, and ran to the side 
where I was ; hi doing which one of the guides fell 
into the middle of the red-hot lava, but met with no 
other injury than having his hands and face burnt, 
and losing at the same time a bottle of vin de grave, 
which was broken in the fall, and which proved a 
very unpleasant loss to us, being ready to faint with 
excessive thirst, fatigue, and heat. Having once 
more rallied my forces, I proceeded on, and in about 
half an hour I gained the chasm through wMch the 
lava had opened itself a passage out of the moun- 
tain. To describe this siglit is utterly beyond all 
human ability. My companions, who were with me 
then, shared in the astonishment it produced ; and 
the sensations they felt in concert with me were 
such as can be obliterated only with our lives. AH 
I had seen of volcanic phenomena before did not 
lead me to expect such a spectacle as I then beheld. 
I had seen the vast rivers of lava which descended 
into the plains below, and carried ruin and devasta- 
tion with them ; but they resembled a vast heap of 
cinders on the scoriae of an iron foundry, rolling 
slowly along, and falling with a rattlmg noise over 
one another. Here a vast arched chasm presented 
itself in the side of the mountain, from which rushed 
with the velocity of a flood the clear vivid torrent 
of lava in perfect fusion, and totally uiconnected 
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111 any other matter that was not in a state of com* 
ite Bohition, unattended by any scoriae on its sur- 
iOy or gross materials of an insolvent nature ; but 
vring with the translucency of honey, in regular 
annels cut finer than art can imitate, and glowing 
th all the splendour of the sun." 
[n the July of the same year our traveller viewed 
0uviu8 under another aspect, when soft, tranquil 
unty had succeeded to terrific sublimity. ** While 
I were at tea in the Albergo Resde,'' says he, 
nch a scene presented itself as every one agreed 
18 beyond any thing of that kind they had ever 
sn before. It was caused by the moon, which 
Idenly rose behind the convent on Vesuvius ; at 
it a small bright line silvering sdl the clouds, and 
sn a full orb which threw a blaze of light across 
) sea, through which the vessels passed and re- 
ssed in a most beautiful manner. At the same 
16 the lava, of a different hue, spread its warm tint 
on all the objects near it, and threw a red line 
ross the bay, directly parallel to the reflection of 
I moon's rays. It was one of those scenes which 
s dwells upon with regret, because oi^ feels the 
possibility of retaining the impression it affords, 
remains m the memory, but then all its outlines 
1 its colours are so faintly touched, that the beauty 
the spectacle fades away with the landscape; 
dch, when covered by the clouds of the night, and 
iled in darkness, can never be revived by the pen- 
, the pen, or by any recourse to the traces it has 
i upon the mind." 

In the autumn of 1793 Clarke received from Lord 
trwick a proposal that he should accompany him 
Egypt and the Holy Land, with which our travel- 
', whose secret wishes had long pointed that 
ly, immediately closed. While preparations were 
udng for the journey. Lord Berwick suddenly 
collected that some living, to which he was to 
esent his brother, might £adl vacant during his 

X2 
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absence, and be lost to his family. He determinedY 
therefore, on sending aii express to England; and 
when he had hired his courier, Clarke, who perhaps 
felt the want of violent exercise, offered to accom- 
pany the man, that no time might be lost. He ac- 
cordhigly set out for England, and having remained 
two or three days in London to execute the com- 
mission with which he had been intrusted, he hur- 
ried down to Shropshire, and arrsmged the business 
which had brought him to England. This being ac- 
complished, he returned to London, where, to his 
infinite surprise and mortification, he found a letter 
from Lord Berwick, informing him that the expe- 
dition to Egypt hud been postponed or abandoned. 
His engagement with this nobleman, however, Imd 
not yet expired. He therefore, after a short stay in 
England, hastened back to Italy, from whence he 
finally returned in the sunmier of 1794. 

Clarke now spent some time with his mother and 
family at Uckfield, and in the autumn of the same 
year undertook, at the recommendation of tiie 
Bishop of St. Asaph, the care of Sir Thomas Mos- 
tyn, a youth of about seventeen. This engagement 
contiimed about a year, during which period he re- 
sided with his pupil in Wales, where he became 
known to Pennant, with whom he afterward main- 
tained a correspondence. When this connexion had, 
from some unexplained causes, ceased to exist, our 
traveller undertook a small periodical work called 
" Le liovcur," which, when twenty-nine numbers 
had been published without success, was judiciously 
discontinued, and sunk so completely into oblivion 
that not a single copy, it is believed, could now be 
found. 

In the autumn of 1790 Clarke entered into an en- 
gagement with the family of Lord Uxbridge, which, 
under whatever auspices btigun, was highly bene- 
ficial to himself and satisfactory to his employers. 
The youth fiist placed under his care, delicate and 
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feeble in conistitution, soon fell a prey to disease ; 
¥gk the next jroungest son of Uie family, the honour- 
tble Berkeley Pi^t, succeeded his brother; and 
with him, in the summer and autumn of 1797, our 
traveller made the tour of Scotland. This was in 
eyery respect an agreeable and fortunate journey for 
our traveller, who not only enjoyed the scenery, 
wild, yaried, and beautiful, which the north of Elng- 
land and many parts of Scotland afford, but secured 
in his pupil a powerful friend, who, so long as our 
trayeller lived, promoted his interests, and when his 
life had closed, continued the same benevolent re* 
gard to his family. 

On the termination of his connexion with Mr. 
Paget, who ¥ras now sent to Oxford, Clarke retired 
to Uckfi^d, where, for a time, he seemed entirely 
immersed in the pleasures of field-sports. His de- 
TOtion to this species of amusement, however, was 
destined to be of short duration. A yomig gentle- 
man of Sussex, whose education had b^n very 
much neglected, succeeded about this time to a con- 
siderable estate, upon which he intimated his desire 
of placing himself for three years under the guidance 
and instruction of our traveller, first at Cambridge, 
and afterward during a long and extensive tour upon 
the Continent. The pecuniary part of the proposal 
was very liberal, says Mr. Otter, and the plan was 
entered upon without delay. The traveller and his 
pu[Ml remained a whole year at Cambridge, during 
which the former, who fully miderstood the advan- 
tages of knowledge, and had been hitherto prevented 
by his wandering Ufe from pursuing any regular 
course of. study, profited quite as much as the latter. 

The preUminsury portion of their studies being 
over, Clarke and his pupil began to prepare for their 
travels. Two other individuals were at first asso- 
ciate with them. Professor IVIalthus, author of the 
celebrated treatise on population, and the Rev. Mr. 
Otter, afterward the biographer of our traveller* 
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The party set out from Cambridge on the 20th May, 
1700, and arrived at Hamburgh on the 26th. Here 
they made but a short stay before they set out for 
Oopenliagen, and from thence, by way of Stockholm, 
across the whole of Sweden to Tornea, on the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Malthus and Otter left them at the 
WentT Lake. CJlarke, with all the enthusiasm of a 
genuine traveller, could never imagine he had car- 
ried his researclies sufficiently far; but, having 
readied tlie Ofith degree of northern latitude, de- 
clared he would not return until he should have 
snuffed the polar air. His pupil, Cripps, seems to 
have sliarod largely in )iis locomotive propensitv, 
and in the courage which prompts to indulge it. 
Tliey therefore proceeded towards the polar re^ons 
togetlier ; but having reacrlied Enontakis, in latitude 
68° 30' 30" nortli, our traveller, who had previously 
been seized by a severe fit of illness, was constrained 
to abandon the polar expedition and shape his course 
towards the south. Writing from Enontakis to his 
mother, " We have found," says he, "the cottage of 
a priest in tliis remote corner of the world, and have 
been snug with him a few days. Yesterday I 
launched a balloon eighteen feet in height, which I had 
made to attract the natives. You may guess their 
astonisliment when they saw it rise from the earth. 
"Is it not famous to be here within the frigid 
zone, more tlian two degrees within the arctic, and 
nearer to the pole than the most northern shores 
of Iceland ? For a long time darkness has been a 
8trang(;r to us. The sun, as yet, passes not below 
the horizon, but he dips his crimson visage behind a 
mountain to the nortli. This mountain we ascended, 
and had the satisfaction to see him make his 
courtesy without setting. At midnight the priest 
of this phice lights his pipe during three weeks in 
the year by means of a burning-glass from the sun's 



ravs." 



Laving, for the reason above stated, given up the 
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design of visiting the polar regions, they returned to 
Tomea, and thence proceeded through Sweden and 
Norway; which latter country (probably for the 
same reason which made Pope of the opinion of the 
last author he read) he preferred for subhmity of 
scenery to Switzerland. They then entered Russia, 
and arrived at Petersburg on the 26th of January, 
1800. Clarke, i,t is well known, entertained a very 
mean ofMuion of the Russians ; but, judging from the 
testimony of 'Bishop Heber — a calmer and more dis- 
passionate man — as well as from that of many other 
travellers, it would appear that his judgment was 
neither rash nor ill founded. *' We have been here 
five days,'' says he. '* Our servants were taken from 
us at the frontiers, and much difficulty had w^ with 
the Russian thieves as we came along. Long ac- 
customed to Swedish honesty it is difficult for us to 
assume all at once a system of suspicion and 
caution : the consequence of this is that they remove 
all the moveables out of their way. I wish much to 
hke the Russians, but those who govern them will 
take care I never shall. This place, were it not for 
its magnificence, would be insufferable. We silently 
mourn when we remember Sweden. As for our 
harps there are no trees to hang them upon ; never- 
theless we sit down by the waters of Babylon and 
weep. They open all the letters, and therefore 
there is something for them to chew upon. More 
I dare not add; perhaps your experience will supply 
the rest" 

To this, if we add his picture of the execrable 
despot who then governed Russia, enough will have 
been said of his experience at Petersburg. '* It is 
iropossiUe," he writes, ** to say what will be the end 
of things here, or whether the emperor is more of a 
madman, a fool, a knave, or a tyrant. If I were to 
relate the ravings, the follies, the villanies, the 
cruelties of that detestable beast, I should never 
reach the end of my letter. Certainly tilings cannot 
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lonir pro on as lli«^y do now. Tlie other day the 
soldiers by liis oriler cndpelled a ii^entleman in the 
street because, tli«' cock of his hat was not in a line 
with liis nose. He lias sent the Prince of Conde's 
army to tlie rijflit-about, which is hushed up, and it 
is to ajipoar tliat they are ceded to Great Britain. 
He refuses ])assports even to ambassadors for their 
couriers. One is not safe a moment. It is not 
euou^^li to act by nile, you must reflate your 
features to the wfiinis of a police officer. If you 
frowu in the street 3'ou will be taken up." 

I'rom l*etersbur«? they proceeded in sledges to 
INIoscow, which, like most oriental cities, seemed 
all splendour from a distant view, but shrunk upon 
their entering it into a miserable collection of hovels, 
interspi^rsed with a few grotesque churches and 
tawdry i^alaces. 7^his place, which is too well 
known to recpiire me to dwell much upon its appear- 
ance, they quitted to proceed to the Crimea. 
Arriviupr at Tairanropr, on Ww Sea of Azov, Clarice 
auuistMl hirnst.'lf with swimming in the Don, the 
ancient Tauai^, bi.'tweeu I']urope and Asia, and in 
thiukiu<r of the vast extent of country over which 
his good fortune had aln^ady carried him, and 
of the far more, glorious scenes — Palestine — Egyp^- 
Greeee — which yet lay in his route. "Do, for 
God's sake inuurine," says he in a letter to a friend, 
" what I must feel in the prospect of treading the 
plains of Troy! — Tears of joy stream from my eyes 
wliih^ f write;." 'J'o a j)erson of such a frame of 
mind — and no others should ever leave their fire- 
sides—travelling, next to the performance of vir^ 
tuous a(^tions, affords the most exquisite pleasure 
upon earth. The imagination, impregnated by a 
classical education with glowing ideas of what 
certain sccMies once were, invests them with un- 
earthly s])l(Mid()ur, of which no experience can ever 
afterwanl divest tlujm. 

Upon their arrivijig at Aclunedshid in the Crimea, 
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lemained some time in the house of Professor 
8, who entertained them in so hospitable a 
ler that Clarke, who spoke of men as ne found 
» could not forbear imparting to his friends at 
\ the warm gratitude of his heart. *< It is with 
ve now live," says he, ** till the vessel is ready 
il for Constantinople ; and how can I express 
indness to me ? He has all the tenderness of a 
r to us both. Everyr thing in his house he 
(8 our own. He received me worn down with 
le and ill of a tertian fever. Mrs. Pallas nursed 
md he cured me, and then loaded me with all 
of presents ; books, drawings, insects, plants, 
rdlsj &c. The advantage of conversing with 
a man is worth the whole journey from £n^* 
not considering the excellent qualities of his 
. Here we are in quite an elegant English 
J ; and if you knew the comfort of lying down 
ilean bed after passing months without taking 
)ur clothes in deserts and among savages, you 
1 knW the comfort we feel. The vessel is at 
»ff, distant forty miles ; and when we leave the 
3a Mr. and Mrs. Pallas and their daughter, who 
een married since we were in the house to a 
al officer, go with us to Kosloff ; and will dine 
tis on board the day we sail. They prepare all 
revisions for the voyage." 
J whole of their stay in Russia was rendered 
sceedingly disagreeable — first by the savage 
ay of the emperor, and secondly by the evil 
cter of his subjects, which, as being every- 
5 felt, was infinitely more annoying— that our 
ler regarded liimself among a civilized and 
table people when he reached Constantinople, 
t, he round himself in a sort of English society 
I, congregating together at the palace of the 
jsy, engaged in the same round of amusements 
I would have occupied them in London. The 
vhich these agreeable occupations left him waa 
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employed in searching for and examining Gieek 
niednls, and in viewing such curiosities as were to 
bo found in Const anlinople ; among other thmgs the 
interior of tlie seragHo, where no Frank, he says, 
liud before set his foot. He moreover found time 
to peruse many of the various pubhcations called 
fortli by tlie Bryant controversy respecting the ex- 
istence of 'I'roy ; and so unsteady was his faith on 
this point, that, after dipping a little into the subject, 
lie began to imagine something like a new theory to 
explain the manner in which we are required to be- 
lieve Homer miglit have invented the whole ground- 
work of tlie Iliad ! However, upon shortly after- 
ward arriving on the spot, this flimsy vagary 
vanished. Jacob Bryant and his followers were 
found to be the pettifogging skeptics which they 
have always been considered by sensible men. 
" The Plain of Troy now," exclaims our traveller, 
"of!ers every fact you want; there is nothing 
doubtful. No argument will stand an iq^Btant* in 

* An intnglio purchased by Clarke at Constantinople la eiecedingly 
remarkable, an throwing light upon the original story ofiBneas, Iwfbn 
it had betMi delbrnutl by Virgil or Ovid. ** There aro poor Turiu at Coo- 
Btnniinoph!, whoMc busineHs it Im to wash the mud ortne common aewcn 
of the city, and the Kund of the Hhoru. lliesc p«>ople foand a anull otnrZf 
\%'ith an antiiiue intaglio of mast excellent wurkmanfthip, TepraaeDling 
^IneaH flying from the city, Icadmg his boy by the hand, and beaxingoa 
Ilia shouldem (who do you Rup|)Ose ?) — not hiH Aither— for In thai com 
the subject might have been borrowed from Virgil or Ovid— bol— Ua 
wife, with the IVnaten in her lap; and so wonderfully wrought tint 
those three flsurt^s arc brought into a goin of the amaileat alae, and 
wingb are added to the feet of .Ailneas, 

' Pedibus tinior addidit alas !' 
to cxpn>K8 by HymbolM of the most explicit nature the atory and Ite 
situation of the hero. Thus it is proved that a tradition, founded neilhtf 
on the works of Homer nor the (2n;ek historians (and perhaps ankooiva 
to Virgil and the Roman jioets, who always borrowed their atoriea fkom 
such r(*c()rdH as were aflbrd<il by the works of ancient artiats), exlateA 
among the ancientn in the remotest periods, respecting the vrar of TYoy. 
The authenticity of this invaluable little relic, the light it atrewa oa 
ancient history, its lN>auty, and the remarkable coincidence of the laat 
on which It was found, with the locality of the subject it illuatratea/ui- 
teresied so much the late Swe<Hsh minister, Mr. Heidenaham, audoiher 
antiquarians of the first talents in this part of the world, that I havt 
given it a very considerable part of this letter, hoping it will not be in* 
diflbrent to you." 
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\Dpp08ition to the test of inquiry upon the spot; 
penetrating into the mountains behind the Acropolis 
the proofs grow more numerous as you advance, 
till at length the discussion becomes absurd, and the 
uooBenae of Br3ranti8m so ridiculous that his warm- 
est partisans would be ashamed to acknowledge 
they had ever assented for an instant to such con- 
temptiUe blasphemy upon the most sacred records 
<Mr history.'' 

FVom the Troad Clarke proceeded to Rhodes, the 
Gulf of Glaucus, on the coast of Asia Minor, and' 
thence by sea to Egypt, where the English fleet was 
then lying in Aboukir Bay. He did not, however, 
see much of Egypt on this occasion, for the country 
was still in the possession of the French; and 
therefore* after a short visit to Rosetta, he sailed 
for C]rpn]8, and on returning from this voyage pro- 
ceeded in the Romulus to Palestine. Here he 
visited Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and the 
Lake of Genesareth; near which he enjoyed an 
opportonity of conversing with a party of Druses. 
Almost every traveller in Syria has given us some 
new particulars respecting this curious people. 
•* Tliey are," says Clarke, " the most extraordinary 
peoj^e on earth; singular in the simplicity of their 
uvea by their strict integrity and virtue. They only 
eat what they earn by their own labour, and preserve 
at this moment the superstitions brought by the 
Israelites out of Egypt. What will be vour sur- 
prise to learn that every Thursday they elevate the 
molten calf, before which they prostrate themselves, 
and having paid their adoration, each man selects 
among the women preset the wife he likes best, 
with whom the ceremony ends. The calf is of gold, 
silver, or bronze. Tliis is exactly that worship at 
which Moses was so incensed in descending from 
Mount Sinai. The cow was the Venus of the 
Eg3rptians, and of course the calf a personification 
of animal dc»ire ; a Cnpid before which the sacrifices 

Vol. III.— Y 
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80 offensive to Moses were held. For it is related 
they set up a molten calf, which Aaron had made 
from the earrings of the Israelite women; before 
which similar sacrifices were made. And certainly 
the Druses on Mount Lebanon are a detachment 
of the posterity of those Israelites who are so often 
represented in Scripture as deserters from the true 
faith, falling back mto the oM superstitions and 
pagan worship of the country from whence they 
came. I could not visit Mount Lebanon ; but I took 
every method necessary to ascertain the tmth of 
this relation ; and I send it you as one of the higfaebt 
antiquities and most curious relics of reniote ages 
which has yet been found upon earth." 

His stay in Palestine was exceedingly short, just 
sufficient to enable him to say he had looked at it 
He then returned to Aboukir Bay, where his brother 
was commander of an English snip ; which now, on 
the 6th of August, 1801, swarmed with French 
prisoners like a beehive. When the road to Cairo 
was rendered practicable by the defeat of the 
French, our traveller proceeded to that city, where 
the most interesting objects existing were the 
beautiful young women who had been torn by tiie 
French soldiers from the harems of the bey ; and 
then, when they evacuated the country, dcMited 
and abandoned to their fate. Here he proenred a 
complete copy of the "Arabian Nights," which, 
with msTiy other works that were so many sealed 
books to him, gave rise to much imavailing regret 
that he had bestowed little or no attention on the 
Arabic language. The Pyramids he of course 
admired. "Without hyperbole," says he, "they 
are immense mountains; and when clouds cast 
shadows over their white sides they are seen pass- 
ing as upon the summit of the Alps." From the 
pinnacle of the loftiest he dated one of his letters to 
England, all of which are filled with lively dashing 
gossip, accompanied with rash, headlong, imphilo- 
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tMphical decisions, which the feflections of a 
momeiit, perhaps, mig^ht hare served to dissipate. 
The news of the capiUilation of Alexandria induced 
faim to hurry back to the coast. He found the 
finench troops still in the city, but preparing to em- 
bark with au ^>eed. Great disputes, he says, had 
already arisen between Greneral Hutchinson and 
Menon respecting the antiquities and collections of 
natural history which had i3«en made by Uie French ; 
the former claiming them as public, and the latter 
tefusingthem as private property. The part per- 
formed by Clarke himself in this 9f£aJi he shall 
relate in his own words c—*^ When I arrived in the 
British camp,Oeneral Hutchinson informed me that 
lie had already stipulated for the stone in question 
(the Rosetta marble), and asked me whether I 
thought the ether literary treasures were suflfeiently 
national to be included in his demands. You may 
be sure I urged all the arguments I could muster to 
justify the proceeding; and it is clear they are not 

Sivate property. General Hutchinson sent me to 
enou, and charged me to discover what national 
property of that kind was in the hands of the 
iVench. Hamilton, Lord Elgin^s secretary, had 
ffone the same morning about an hour before with 
Colonel Turner of the Antiquarian Society about 
the Hieroglyphic Table. I «howed my pass at the 
gates, and was admitted. The streets and public 
places were filled with the French troops, in despe- 
late bad-humour. Our proposals were made known, 
mnd backed with a menace from the British general 
that he would break the capitulation if the proposals 
were not acceded to. The whole corps of seavans 
and engineers beset Menou, and the poor old fellow, 
what with us and them, was completely hunted. 
We have been now at this work since Thursday the 
11th, and I believe have succeeded. We found 
much more in their possession than was suspected 
or imagined. Pointers would not range better for 
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game than we have done for statues, 8arco{riiagi, 
maps, MSS., drawings, plans, charts, botany, staffed 
birds, animals, dried fishes, &c. Savigny, who has 
been years in forming the beautiful collection of 
natural history for the republic, is in dc»poir. 
Therefore we represented to General Hutchinson, 
tliat it would be the best plan to send him to Eng- 
land also, as tlie most proper person to take care 
of tlie collection, and to publish its description if 
necessary'." 

No man, I suppose, who has passed beyond the 
frontiers of his own country, can fail to have expe- 
rienced frequent depressions of spirit, during which 
he has probably repented him of his wandering 
habits. But Clarke was hke a weathercock, now 
pointing to the east, now to the west. In the island 
of Zea, off the promontory of Sunium, he repented 
heartily of having undertaken the voyage to Greece. 
'* Danger, fatigue, disease, filth, treachery, thirst, 
hunger, storms, rocks, assassins, — ^these,^ he ex- 
claims, ''are the realities which a traveller in 
Greece meets with !" Anon, at Athens, he writes, 
*' We have been here tluree days ; we sailed into the 

{)ort of the Piraeus after sunset on the 88th. The 
ittle voyage from Cape Sunium to Athens is one 
of the most interesting I ever made. The height 
of the mountains brings the most distant otjects 
into the view, and you are surrounded by beanty 
and grandeur. Tne sailors and pilots still give to 
every thing its ancient name, witli oidy a little diA 
ference in the pronunciation. They show you as 
you sail along, .Vgina and Salamis, Btount Hymettns 
and Athens, and Megara, and the mountains of 
Corinth. The picture is the same as it was in the 
earliest ages of Greece. The Acropolis rises to 
view as if it were in its most perfect state : the 
temples and buildings seem entire ; for the eye, in 
the Saronic Gulf, does not distinguish the iiyuries 
which the buildings have suffered, and nature, of 
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etmnsj is the same now as she was in the da^ of 
Themistocles. I cannot tell yon what sensations I 
felt: the successions were so rapid I knew not 
whether to laugh or to cryy— sometimes I did both. 

** Our happiness is complete, we have forgotten 
all our disasters, and I have half a mind to blot out 
all I have written in the .first part of this letter. 
We are in the most comfortable house imaginable, 
with a good widow and her daughter. You do not 
know Lusieri. He was my friend. in Italy many 
years ago. Think what a joy to ifind him here, 
presiding over the troop of artists, architects, 
sculptors, and excavators that Lord Elgin has sent 
here to woriL for him. He is the most celebrated 
artist at jxresent in the world. Pericles would have 
deified hun. He attends us everywhere, and Pausa- 
nias himself would not have made a better cicerone. 

** Aihefis exceeds all that ever has been written or 
painted from it. I know not ho>^ to give an idea of 
it ; because, having never seen any thing like it, I 
most become more familiar with so much majesty 
before I can describe it. I am no longer to lament 
the YOjraffe I lost with Lord Berwick ; because it is 
exactly £at which a man should see last in his trav* 
els. It is even with joy I consider it is perhaps the 
end of all m]|r admiration. We are lucky in the 
time of our being here. The popularity of the Eng- 
lish name gives us access to many things which 
strangers before were prohibited from visiting, and 
the great excavations that are going on discover 
dail]^ some hidden treasures. Rome is almost as in- 
«fpnficant in comparison with Athens as London 
with Rome ; and one regrets the consciousness that 
no probable union of circumstances will ever again 
carry the effects of human labour to the degree of 
peifection they have attained here." 

No one after this will accuse Clarke of being de- 
ficient in enthusiasm ; but this is not all. On reach- 
iiur the summit of Parnassus, he bursts forth into 
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expressions of admiration, which, if they were not 
justified by the sublime beauty of the scenes them- 
selves, or by the historical glory with which they 
must be eternally associated, would be absurd. ''It 
is necessary to forget all that has preceded— all the 
travels of my life — all I ever imagined — all I ever 
saw! Asia — Egypt — ^the Isles — Italy — the Alps- 
whatever you will ! Greece surpasses all ! Stupen- 
dous in its ruins ! Awful in its mountains !*-capti- 
vating in its vales — ^bewitching in its climate. No- 
thing ever equalled it — no pen can describe it— no 
pencil can portray it ! 

" I know not when we shall get to Constantino- 
ple. We are as yet only three days' distance from 
Athens ; and here we sit on the top of Pamassns, in 
a little sty, full of smoke, after wandering for a 
fortnight in Attica, Bceotia, and Phocis. We have 
been in every spot celebrated in ancient story — ^in 
fields of slaughter, and in groves of song. I shall 
grow old in telling you the wonders of this country. 
Marathon, Thebes, Platrea, Leuctra, Thespia, Mount 
Helicon, the grove of the Muses, the cave of 'fto- 
phonius, Cheronea, Orchomene, Delphi, the Cas- 
talian fountain, Parnassus ; we have paid our tows 
in all ! But what is most remarkable, in Greece 
there is hardly a spot which hath been particularly 
dignified that is not also adorned by the most sin- 
guhir beauties of nature. Independently of its his- 
tory, each particular object is interesting.** 

From Athens they proceeded by land to Constan- 
tinople through ancient Thrace, by a route partly 
trodden by Po(;ocke. After a short stay at this 
city, they directed their course homewards through 
Roumelia, Austria, Germany, and France, and ar- 
rived in England after an absence of upwards of 
three years. Oripps now returned for a short pe- 
riod to his family, and Clarke, who had by this time 
acquired an immense reputation, took up his resi- 
dence at Cambridge, where, with very few inter- 
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Yals of absence^ he remained nearly twenty 3rear8« 
He was very soon rejoined by his pupil, the com* 
pleting of whose education, together with the ar- 
tanging of his curiosities and antiquities, and the 
composition of his travels, fully occupied his leisure 
fiHT some time. A statue of Ceres which our trav- 
dler had dug up, and sent home from Greece, was 
presented, on his return, to the university ; in conse- 
quence of which the degree of LL.D. was con« 
ferred upon Clarke, and that of M.A. upon his com« 
panion. 

In 1805 Dr. Clarke published a *' Dissertation on 
the Sarcophagus in the British Museum," which, 
thoogfa necessarily neglected by the pubhc, is said 
to have given considerauile satisfaction to the learned, 
and procured for its author many valuable acquaint- 
ances. Another and a very different sulnect em- 
pl0}red his mind throughout a great part of the fol- 
lowing year. This was no less a thinff than matri- 
mony ; which, as soon as the idea got footing in his 
brain, occupied his ardent imagination to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. His suit, however, was 
SQCcessftil. The lady of his choice became his wife ; 
and to increase this piece of good fortune, two Uv- 
ings, for he had entered into orders, were presented 
him by his friends, the one shortly before, and the 
ottier immediately after his marriage. He now oc- 
cupied himself with lectures on mineralogy, which 
were delivered at the university to crowded audi- 
ences, and were a source of considerable profit. 
This, as he expected, led to his appointment as pro- 
fessor of mineralogy ; and '* thus," says Mr. Otter, 
** were his most sanguine wishes crowned with suc- 
cess ; and thus were his spirit and perseverance re- 
wairded with one of the rarest and highest honours 
which the university could bestow." 

Dr. Clarke now began to think of turning the 
treasures he had picked up in his travels to account ; 
bB sold his M6S. to the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
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for 1000/., luid hiH fSniek roiiis to Mr. Payne KniRlit 
for 100 ((iiiiuMs. T)ie imblicHtioii of his travels next 
followed, and produced him a rh^Hr sum of 0505/. 
Iiitlio year IHlldiiH old puHKion for travellinf^ re- 
vived, and an expedition was projected into the Gre- 
(Man Ar(*hipela^o for the purpose of collecting an- 
tiquities, inaiiuHcripts, &c. Hut he was ovemiled 
by his frienrl, who probably believe<l that his consti- 
tiitioii was now uiie(iuHl to the fatigue wliich would 
tx' the iue.vitable attiMidant on such a mission. To 
this si^heine he would apjM'ar to have been urged by 
the extravii^aiit manner in wliieh he had for some 
lime lived ; but a more practicable, or at least a 
m(»re (Vfrlaiii mode of reeoverinq; from the effectsof 
this false st(>p presented itself; which was nO other 
tiian reduein<( )iis ex{NMises, and living within hisin- 
(*oiiie. This he Iiad the courage to undertake and 
<x(;(!Ute ; and from that day forwanl seems to have 
led the lift! of a sensible man. His passion now 
took a new turn, and lie was wholly absorbed bv 
r.hymistry. In September, IHIO, he wrote as fol- 
lows to a friend : *' I sacrificed the whole month of 
Auj^ust to ('hymistry. Oh how I did work! It was 
delip^htful play to ims and I stu(^k to it day and night 
At last, having Idown off lK)th my eyebrows and eye« 
lashes, and nearly blown out both my eyes, I ended 
with a bailor that shook all tho Iiouses round my iec- 
tun^room. The C'ambrid^e paper has told you the 
result of all this alchymy, for I have actually de* 
composed the earths, and obtained them in a metal* 
lie form." 

r adopt from Mr. Otter the following account of 
(^larke^s death. It was hastened, if not entirely 
caustfd, by (>outinued hi^h-wnmg)it mental excite- 
ment. He was carried to town for advice by Sir 
William and Lady Uush, where he was attended l^ 
Sir Astley ('oojmt. Dr. Hailey, and Dr. Scudamore, 
but their efforts to save him were in vain; the rest 
of liis life, about a fortnight, over which a veil wiU 
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soon be drawn, was like a feverish dream after a day 
of strong excitement, when the same ideas chase 
each other through the mind in a perpetual round, 
and baffle erery attempt to banish them. Nothing 
seemed to occupy his attention but the syllabus of 
bis lectures, and the details of the operations he had 
just finished ; nor could there exist to his friends a 
stronger proof that all control over his mind was 
gone, and that the ascendency of such thoughts at a 
season when the devotion so natural to him, and of 
late 80 strikingly exhibited under circumstances far 
less trying, would, in a sounder state, have been the 
prime, if not the only, mover of his soul. One lucid 
interval- there Was, in which, to judge from the sub- 
ject and the manner of his conversation, he had tht 
command of his thoughts, as well as a sense of his 
danger ; for in the presence of Lieut. Chappel and 
Mr. Crijpps, he pronounced a very pathetic eulogium 
on Mrs. Clarke, and recommended her earnestly to 
the care of those about him ; but when the currents 
of his thoughts seemed nmning fast towards those 

EiouB contemplations on which tney would naturally 
ave rested, nis mind suddenly relapsed into the 
power of its former occupants, from which it never 
more was fVee. At times, indeed, gleams of his 
former kindness and intelligence would mingle 
with the wildness of his delirium, in a manner the 
most striking and affecting; and then, even his 
incoherences, to use his own thoughts respecting 
another person who had finished his race shortly 
before him, was as the wreck of some beautiful de* 
cayed structure, when all its goodly ornaments and 
stately pillars fall in promiscuous ruin. He died on 
Saturday, the 9th of March, and was buried in Jesus 
College chapel on the 18th of the same month. 
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as Sallust observes of those of the Atheni 
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him acquainted, and at every step experienced the 

Nanro0 decerpere floras. 

In all the pleasures to be derired from pursuing an 
untrodden path, from penetrating into an unknown 
world; for such then was Africa, and such, in a 
great measure, it still continues — from beholding 
new species of birds and animals which his enthu- 
siasm and perseyerance were about to make known 
to mankind ; — ^in sdl these pleasures, I say, he skil- 
ftilly makes his readers his associates, and thus,* ap* 
parently without effort, accomphshes the intention 
of file most consummate rhetorical art, the object 
of which is only to lead the imagination captive by 
the allurements of pleasure, or to urge it along by 
the keen sting of curiosity. 

Francois le Vaillant was bom in 1753, at Parama- 
ribo, in Dutch Guiana, where his father, a rich mer- 
chant, originally from Metz, filled the office of con- 
tfdL £yen while a child the tastes and habits of his 
pirents inspired him with a partiality for a wander- 
ing Ufe, and for collections of objects of natural his- 
tory, which quickly generated another passion, the 
passion for hunting ; and this amusement, unphilo- 
sophical as it may .seem, not only occupied his boy- 
ish days, in which man is cruel from thoughtless- 
ness, but his riper and dechning years, when suffer- 
ing and calamity might have taught him to respect 
the liyes eyen of the inferior animals. 

His father, actuated by the love of science, or by 
the vanity of forming a collection, employed much 
of the leisure which he enjoyed in travelling through 
the less frequented parts of the colony, accompanied 
by his wife and son ; and to this circumstance may 
be attributed Le Yaillant's twofold passion for trav- 
elling and for natural history. The desire of pos- 
sessing a cabinet of his own soon arose. Birds and 
beasts being as yet beyond his reach, he commenced 
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with caterpillars, butterflies, and other insects ; but 
his ambition incrreasing with his acquisitionSf he at 
lenji^Di :irmed himself with the Indian saibacan and 
bow, and before he had reached his tenth year had 
slain innumerable birds. 

In 1763 he proceeded with his parents to Europe* 
where every object which presented itself to his eve 
was new. They first landed in Holland* where the 
phle^rniatic Dutchmen, who, Uke the Chinese, pique 
themselves upon being " slow and sure," viewed with 
astonishment the pert and forward urchin, who, at ten 
years of age, began to babble of science, cabinets, 
a lid collections. From Holland, however, they soon 
removed to tlie more congenial soil of France. Here 
precocity, which too frequency generates hopes 
never destined to be fulfilled, has always been viewed 
with more complacency than in any other country 
in Europe ; and accordingly our youthful traveller, 
wliose vanity amply made up for his want of know- 
ledge, was flattered and encouraged to his heart's 
content. In tliis particular instance the flowers were 
succeeded by fruit. Being capable of existing in 
solitude, which is difficult in youth, but yet abso- 
hitely necessary to the acquisition of studious habits, 
he yielded to his natural inclination for the chase, 
and spent whole weeks in the forests of Lorrain and 
Germany, intently studying the manners of animals 
and birds. His education, meanwhile, was not in 
other respects neglected ; but the books which oc- 
cupied him most agreeably were voyages and travels, 
as Ills mind seems already to have turned tovrards 
that point from which he was to derive his fame. 

In the course of the year 1777 some fortunate cir- 
cunistance conducted him to Paris, where the col- 
lections and cabinets of learned and scientific men 
at first afforded him extraordinary delight; but 
ended, he says, by inspiring him with contempt, the 
richness of the treasures which they contained being 
equalled only by Die confusion and absurdity ob- 
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Benrable in their arrangement. He discovered like* 
wise in the current works on natural history, even 
in those of Buffon, so much exaggeration, and so 
many errors, notwithstanding the masterly eloquence 
with which those errors are clothed, that, convinced 
that no degree of ffenius could preserve from delu- 
sion the man who describes nature at second-hand, 
he at length determined to become a traveller before 
he became a natural historian, that he might observe 
in their native woods and deserts the animals which 
he wished to make known to the world. With these 
views, without communicating his plans to any per- 
son, he departed from Paris on the 17th of July, 
1780, and proceeded to Holland. 

Having visited the principal cities of the republic, 
and admired at Amsterdam the superb collection and 
aviary of M. Temrainck and others, he obtained per- 
mission to proceed to the Cape of Grood Hope in one 
of the ships of the Dutch East India Company, and 
set sail for that country on the 3d of Decemoer, 1780, 
the day before England declared war against the 
Dutch. Had this event taken place twenty-four 
hours sooner, the company, he observes, would not 
have idlowed them to depart ; in which case all his 
projects might have been frustrated. During the 
vojrage the ship was cannonaded during several 
hours by a small English privateer, while the Dutch 
captain, rendered incapable of reflection by terror, 
never returned a single shot ; and although exceed- 
ingly superior in men and metal to the enemy, would 
undoubtedly have suffered himself to be taken pris- 
oner, had not another Dutch ship-of-war hove in 
sight, and put to flight the audacious Englishman. 
This was the only incident worthy of mention which 
occurred to dissipate the ennui oi their long voyage ; 
and they arrived at Cape Town three months and 
ten dsnrs after their departure from the Texel. 

Le Vaillant, who had taken care to provide him- 
self previous to his departure from Amsterdam with 

Vol. in.— Z 
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iiunitTous li'ttrrs of. recommendation, was received 
with ivniiuk:ibl(^ atteiilioii l»y several individuaU of 
distinction at X\w. Cape. H"i« drsifrn of explorinf^ 
the remoter districts of the colony and the adjacent 
conntri<'s fortunately excited no jealonsy or bus- 
picioii in their mindsf and therefore, instead of la- 
t)ourinir.as ]N'tty cohmial governments too frequently 
do, to ohstriH-t the interests of science, they evinced 
a disposition to favour tlie views of the traveller, 
entertained him witli profuse hospitality during the 
many montlis which the preparations for his journey 
re(iiiired him to remain among them, and, which to 
liim was still num' imjM^rtant, exerted their influence 
and authority to faeihtate his movements towards 
the countries of the interior. So agreeable a recep- 
tion could not, of course, fail to produce its effect 
up(m the mind of the traveller. It quite melted 
away his affected misanthropy. He found himself 
in good-hiunour with numkind, and, as if benevolence 
and pliilanthropy were the peculiar attributes of the 
nativ(>s of Holland, o1>serveK, that this species of po- 
liteness was what he )u)d reckoned upon, for that he 
knew he had to deal with Dutchmen! 

His remarks upon Cape Town, now no longer in 
t)ie ])ossession of tlie Dutcli, are sufficiently curiouSt 
as they enable us to contrast its appearance fifty 
years ago with Ihat whicrh it at present wears under 
English government. Thougli a large proportion 
of the houses were spa(*iouK and handsome, the 
streets, in s])ite of tlieir great l)readth, appeared dis- 
agn'eahh' tven to a Fn^nchman, on account of the 
l)a(Iness of tlie pavement, and the stench which 
everywhere offended the nostrils, arising from the 
lieads, feet, and intestines of slaughtered animals 
which tlie l)ut<liers of the ccmipany were in the habit 
of casting forth in heaps before their doors, and 
which, with more than Ottomite negligence, the au- 
thoriti(»K allowed to putrefy upon the sjjot. The efflu- 
via proceeding from tliese abominations Le Vaillant 
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with reason regarded as one of the active causes of 
those epidemics which usually prevailed in the city 
during those seasons in which the violent south-east 
wind had not blown. While this cleansing wind was 
performii^ its operations, the streets were almost 
rendered impassable. The hurricane, precipitating 
from the mountains dense masses of vapour, raged 
tox several days with indescribable impetuosity, over- 
throwing every thing in its course, and filling all 
^LEu;es, even to the closets, trunks, and drawers, with 
dust. Trees and plants were frequently torn up by 
the roots ; and well-planted gardens were rendered 
in the course of twenty-four hours as bare and naked 
as a desert. 

Le Vaillant found the native colonists of the Cape 
handsome and well formed, particularly the women ; 
but, although they studied with perseverance the im- 
portant science of dress, they were still very far, in 
tUB opinion, from the ease and elegance of the ladies 
of France; a result which he in a great measure 
attributes to the practice of employing slaves as wet- 
nurses, and of otherwise living with them in habits 
of great familiarity. Slavery under any form is a 
thii^ to be abhorred ; but our traveller here seems 
to exaggerate its deformities. Gracefulness, taste, 
decorum, which should, perhaps, be numbered among 
the virtues in a well-regulated state, are things vdth 
which slavery is by no means hicompatible. The 
most polished nation of antiquity, which every per- 
son but a Frenchman will allow to have at least 
equalled the Parisians in refinement, constantly em- 
ployed domestic slaves, and lived with them on terms 
of considerable /amiharity. But ignorance and re- 
finement are necessarily repugnant to each other; 
and in general the Dutch inhabitants of the Gape 
were, according to Le Vaillant, remarkable for their 
ignorance, which, without the aid of slavery, would 
efficiently account for the absence of graceful and 
elegant manners. 
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Stran^rs, however, arriving at the Cap 
almost invariably received vriih great hos] 
more particularly the English, who were ] 
for their generosity, as much as the French, i 
sordid avarice and egotism, were despised am 
Le Vaillant, in fact, observes that he has fre 
heard colonists declare they would prefe 
conquered by the English to their owing thei 
to a nation whom they regarded with such a 
as the French ; and the French troops which 
afterward arrived in the colony, spreading 
them vice and profligacy like a pestilence, d 
ing the wives and daughters of those who hoi 
received them into their houses, and sowi 
sension and eternal regrets in the bosoms oi 
dred families, fully justified this deep-rooted 
The great number of persons in France wl 
selfish motives remain unmarried, and s{ 
upon the gratification of their feeble passion 
expense of the weak-minded and the miserabl 
always render the nation an object of a 
among a remote people like the Dutch coloi 
the Cape, whose ignorant simplicity necessa 
poses them to the shame of suffering by micl 
rality. 

But if the English were so much the object 
miration to the pc^ople, their numerous aiid p 
fleets, which have for centuries exercised ai 
puted omnipotence on the ocean, rendered t 
less terrible to the authorities, who, to sec 
company*s vessels from their dreaded canno 
manded them to be removed from Table Bay 
of Saldanha, where, it was hoped, their cha 
escape would be more numerous. On boan 
of these our traveller embarked on the 10th • 
and next morning arrived safely in ^e Bay 
danha, happy that the dreaded English fla^ 
encountered them on their passage. 

In the waters of this bay, which was then 
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dom Tisited, great numbers of whales were continu- 
ally seen sporting about; and^Le Vaillant, whose 
hontinff propensities were immediately awakened by 
the si^t of a wild animal, frequently amused him- 
self with firing at this new species of game. He 
could never perceive, however, that his bsdls pro- 
duced the least effect upon them. But in Mutton 
Isiaiid, situated in the entrance of the bay, his fowl- 
ingpiece was more fortunate ; for, from the prodigious 
mimber of rabbits with which that isle abounded, he 
found it easy on all occasions to kill as many as he 
{leased. In fact, this Uttle isle became the warren 
of the whole fleet. 

Various species of game abounded in the neigh- 
bourhood, among which the principal were the par- 
tridge and the hare, and that small kind of gazelle 
denominated steen-bock by the colonists. The pan- 
ther, too, following in the track of his pre}^ was 
found in great numbers in this district. A few days 
alter Ids arrival Le Vaillant was invited by the com- 
mandant to join him in a hunting-party. Their chase 
was unsuccessful : they killed nothing. Towards 
the close of the day, as if fate had decreed that his 
courage should at once be put to the proof, Le Vail- 
lant found himself separated from his compuiion; 
and continuing as he proceeded to fire at intervals, 
in the hope of arousing the game, he started a small 
gazelle, which his dog immediately pursued. The 
gazelle was quickly out of sight, but the dog, which 
still seemed to be upon his track, stopped on the 
skirts of a large thicket, and began to bark. Le 
Vaillant, who had now no doubt that the game had 
taken refuge there, hastened to the spot with all the 
eagerness of a sportsman. His presence encouraged 
the dog, and he every moment expected to see the 
gazelle appear; but at length, ^wing impatient, he 
entered mto the thicket, beatmg the bushes aside 
with his fowlingpiece. It is difficult, however, to 
desoribe the terror and confusion he ezpeiienced 

Z3 
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when, instead of a timid and feeble gazelle, he saw 
before him a tremendous panther, whose giarins 
eyes were fixed upon him, while its outstretched 
neck, gaping jaws, and low, hollow growl seemed to 
announce its intention of springing. He re^^arded 
himself as lost. But the calm courage of his dog 
saved his life. It kept the animal at bay, hesitating 
between riige and fear, until the traveller haid re* 
treated out of the thicket He then made towards 
the house of the commandant with all possible speed, 
frequently looking behind him as he ran. 

Another kind of terror shortly after seized upon 
him at sea. He was sitting at supper with the cap- 
tain and the other officers, when a sudden strange 
motion was observed in tlie ship. Every person im- 
mediately ran on deck. The whole crew were 
alarmed. Some imagined they had run upon their 
anchors, and were beating against the rocks ; others 
accounted for the shock in a different manner; bnt, 
perceiving from the position of the other ships that 
they were still exactly where they had been before, 
no one could conjecture the cause of what had hap- 

Eened, and their alarm was redoubled. Presently, 
owever, upon more careful observation, a whale 
was discovered entangled by the tail, between the 
ship's cables, and making furious eflforts to disen- 
gage itself. This was the cause of the singular mo* 
tion they had felt. All hands now rushed with har- 
poons into the boat ; but the obscurity of the night 
retarding their movements, the whale, just as they 
were ready to attack it, succeeded in disentangling 
its tail, and escaped. 

In the entrance to Saldanha Bay there is a second 
small island, to which the colomsts have given the 
name of the Marmotte. Upon this sequestered spot 
the captain of a Danish vessel, as our traveller had 
learned from tradition, having been long detained in 
the bay by contrary winds, had died there, and been 
buried by his crew. Le Yaillant now conceived the 
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desire of Tisiting his grave. In sailing by this lonely 
rock» in the passage to and from Mutton Island, he 
had invariably been struck by a dull but startling 
sound, proceeding from the isle. He mentioned the 
circumstance to the captain. The good-natured 
navigator, anxious to oblige his guest, and perhaps 
himself desirous of beholcUng the Dane's grave, re- 
plied, that if his wishes pointed that way they should 
immediately be gratified. 

Next morning, accordingly, they proceeded to- 
wards the island. In proportion as they advanced, 
the noise, increasing in loudness, more and more ex- 
cited their curiosity ; and the sound of the waves, 
which broke with great violence against the rocks, 
contributed not a little to swell the deep murmur, 
the cause of which no one could conjecture. They 
landed at length amid spray and foain, and, clamber- 
ing up the cliffs, succeeded with much difficulty in 
reachmg the summit. Here they beheld a sight 
such, in the opinion of our traveller, as no mortal 
ever beheld before. There arose in a moment from 
the surface of the earth an impenetrable cloud, which 
formed, at the height of forty feet above their heads, 
a prodigious canopy, or rather sky, of birds of every 
kind and colour. *' Cormorants, sea^^wallows, peli- 
cans, — ^in one word," says he, '* all the winged crea- 
tures of Southern Africa were collected, I verily 
believe, in that spot. The screams of so enormous 
a multitude of birds mingling together formed an 
infernal species of music, which seemed to rend the 
ear with its pHercing notes. 

•* The alarm," he adds, *' was so much the greater, 
among these innumerable legions of birds, in that it 
was the females with whom we had principally to 
deal, it being the season of nesting. They had 
therefore their nests, their eggs, their young ones to 
defend, and were as fierce as so many harpies. 
They deafened us with their cries. They stooped 
npon the wiagf and in darting past us, brushed our 
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faces. It was in vain that we fired our pieces ; no- 
thing could frighten away this living cloud. We could 
scarcely take a single step without crushing some 
eggs or young birds : the earth was covered by them." 

They found the caverns and hollows of the rocks 
inhabited by seals and sea-lions, of the latter of 
which they killed one specimen of enormous size. 
The various creeks of the island afforded a retreat 
to the manchot, a species of penguin, two feet in 
height, the wings of which, being entirely devoid of 
feathers, are only used in swimming. On land they 
hang down by the side of the body in a negligent man- 
ner, and communicate to the appearance and air of 
the bird something peculiarly sinister and funereal. 
These dismal-looking birds crowded every part of the 
island, but were nowhere so numerous as about the 
Dane's tomb, around which they clustered as if to 
defend it from violation, and with their stsurtlii^f, 
melancholy cry, which mingled with the roar of the 
seal and the sea-lion, gave an air of sadness to the 
scene which deeply affected the soul. In itself the 
tomb was rude and simple, — a single block of stone, 
without name or inscription. 

During the whole of his stay on this part of the 
coast Le Vaillant was actively employea in addinff 
to his collection, which, with hiis money, clothes, and 
papers, continued on board the Middleburg, the 
principal ship on the station. He had now beoa 
three months in this neighbourhood, which he had 
traversed in every direction. He still continaed, 
however, to roam about with his dog and gun in 
search of birds and animals; but one day, on ap- 
proaching the shore, the roaring of cannon struck 
his ear. He at first supposed it might be some fiu 
given on board the ships, and hastened his march as 
much as possible, in the hope of sharing in the 
rejoicings. Upon his reaching the downs over- 
looking the bay, a very different spectacle presented 
itself. The Middleburg had just been blown up, and 
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it8 burning fragments still filled the air, or lay widely 
scattered upon the sea! Here, then, was the end 
of all his hopes; for not onl^ the results of his 
ktours, but his fortune, the basis upon which all his 
projects were founded, was now destroyed. 

The cause of this calamity was soon discoYered. 
The English fleet, having obtained intelligence of the 
retreat of the Dutch, had burst upon them so sud- 
denly, that the terrified commanders had all, with the 
exception of Yangenep, the commander of the Mid- 
dlebur^, been taken unawares, and prevented from 
executing the orders they had received, rather to 
run aground, sink, or blow up their ships, than sufifer 
them to fall into the hands of the enemy. Instead 
of this, they all abandoned their vessels at the first 
ai^arance of the En^hsh, the sailors, notwith- 
standing their apprehensions of the enemy, carr3ang 
away with them every thing they coula bring on 
shore, though the desire to escape beyond reach of 
the English cannon quickly compelled them to cast 
their burdens on the ground. Everywhere the roads 
and patiis were crowded with fugitives, and covered 
wiUi the plunder which they had abandoned on the 
way. Among the rest, an Enghsh prisoner was 
flying from the shore. Le YaiUant met him, and 
luLving, as well as he could, questioned him in 
E^Dglish respecting the horrible catastrophe, was 
expecting an answer, when a cannon-ball carried off* 
his head, and the answer with it. A large dog, 
which was running about wild and trembling, ap- 
parently in search of his master, was next moment 
killed by another ball ; and Le Yaillant, apprehensive 
that the third might reach himself, immediately fled 
over the downs, and ensconced himself behind an 
eminence. 

His position at this moment, it mpst be confessed, 
was sufficiently calamitous. To repair to the Cape, 
there to petition among a crowd of adventurers and 
unfortunates for pecuniary aid, was a step he could 
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ill brook ; yet, uiilesH he submitted to this humilia^ 
tion, what must l>e liis fate ? His family, his friends, 
his adopted country were two thousand leagues dis- 
tant. His whole resources now consisted in his 
fowlinp:|)iere, the clothes he then wore, and ten 
diK^ats. His misfortunes presented themselves to 
liis mind in all their horrors, and he burst into tears, 
— a trait of weakness for which he might have 
pleaded the example of Homer's and Virgil's poetical 
heroes. An honest colonist, however, to whose 
house, he repaired in this extremity, received him 
witli a frank hospitality, which in some deffiee dis- 
sipated Ills chagrin ; and he next day returned, thon^rh 
not without melancholy, to the first elements of his 
collection. 

His misfortunes were soon known at the Cape, 
and in a few days after this occurrence he v^as affain 
placed, by the friendship of M. Boers, the fiscu, in 
a condition to act sis if nothing had happened. He 
therefore directed his attention to the preparations 
requinid by his projected 'journey into the interior; 
and tlit^se, from the style in which he designed to 
travel, were numerous and considerable. He caused 
to b(i ('onstructed two lar/ire four-wheeled wagons, 
covered above with double canvass, in one of which 
were placed five larp^e packin^^^-cases, which exactly 
filled the bottom of the vehicle, and could be opened 
without beiuff removed. Over these was spread a 
mattress, on which he might occasionally sleep ; and 
on this mattress, which during the day was roUed 
up in the back of the wagon, he placed the cabinet 
fitted up with drawers, in which he intended to pre- 
serve his insects. The other cases were filled with 
powder, lead for casting balls, tobacco, hardware, 
brandy, and toys. He had sixteen fowling^ieceSy 
one of which, calculated for shooting elephants, ilii* 
noceroses, and hippopotami, carried a quarter of a 
pound ball. Besides these he had several pairs of 
double-barrelled pistols, a scimitar, and a dagger. 
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Tlie second wagon carried his kitchen utensils, 
which, as he was rather addicted to luxurious eating, 
were numerous for a traveller : a gridiron, a frying- 
pan, two kettles, a caldron, tea-kettles, tea-pots, 
coffee-pots, basins, plates, dishes, &c, of porcelain. 
To suj^ly these he laid in a large store of white 
sugar, coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar-candy. His 
br^idy and tobacco, to the use of which he was not 
at all addicted, were designed to purchase friends 
among the natives, and to keep his Hottentot attend- 
ants* in good-humour. In addition to Ms wagons he 
had a great and a small tent, and numerous other 
conveniences, which he describes with great com- 
placency. His train consisted of five Hottentots, 
nine dogs, and thirty oxen; but both his servants 
> and his cattle were afterward considerably increased. 

Le Yaillant judged rightly, that on proceeding on 
such an expedition it would be imprudent to have 
any associate of equal rank. Few men are calcu- 
lated by nature to become travellers, though every 
person whose constitution will endure fatigue may 
perform a journey ; but there are still feVer who are 
gifted with those happy qualities which render men 
desirable companions in an undertaking whence fame 
is expected to be derived. Some, from feebleness 
of purpose, desert you almost at the outset, and, to 
conceal their own pusillanimity, represent you in 
their coteries as feeble, or selfish, or impracticable ; 
others, more mischievous still, proceed so far that 
they cannot return, but, clinging to your skirts, con- 
trive on every trying occasion to Impede your move- 
ments, or cast a damp upon your energies ; while a 
third class, too brave to feel alarm, too consistent 
to shrink from an enterprise begun, too honest to 
misrepresent you, will yet thwart your designs 
through obstinacy, or through the pardonable but 
fatal desire to follow a plan of their own. For these 
reasons our traveUer, though solicited by many who 
would have gladly borne him company, steadiily re« 
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fused to admit of an associate, and determined to 
proceed on his journey alone. 

His preparations being at length completed, he 
took leave of his friends, and departed from Cape 
Town on the 18th of December, 1781. Whatever 
be Ihe natural condition of man, his mind never so 
powerfully experiences the emotions of delight as 
when, escaping voluntarily from the restraints of 
society and civilization, he finds himself his own 
master, and tnisting to his own prowess for protec- 
tion, on the virgin Ixisom of the earth ; for of^all the 
enjoyments which Heaven bestows upon mankind 
perfect liberty is the sweetest. Something of this' 
Le Vaillant now tasted ; for, although still within 
the pale of the laws and the purlieus of government, 
he saw himself on the way to the fre^om of the 
woods, and partook by anticipation of those plea^ 
sures which to the savage are, perhaps, an ample 
equivalent for the gratification which letters and re- 
finement afford. 

The direction of his course lay along the eastein 
coast, towards the country of the Kaffers. At inter- 
vals tlie houses of colonists, with their orchards and 
plantations, appeared; but they became thinner as 
he advanced, while the woods and general scenery 
increased in magnificence ; and the troops of wild 
animals, such as the zebra and the antelope, which 
stretched themselves out like armies on the plaio, 
became strikingly more numerous and of more fre- 
quent occurrence. " We likewise," says the travel- 
ler, " saw several ostriches ; and the variety and the 
movements oT these vast hordes were particolarly 
amusing. My dogs fiercely pursued all these differ- 
ent species of animals, which, mingling together in 
their flight, often formed but one enormoos column. 
This confusion, however, like that of theatrical ma* 
chines, lasted but for a moment. I recalled my 
dogs, and in an instant each animal had regained h» 
own herd, which constantly kept at a certain dis- 
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tance from all the othere.** Among these animals 
were the blue antelope, the rarest and most beautiful 
of all the known species of gazelle. 

The habits of a small kind of tortoise, which 
afforded them the materials of various feasts during 
this part of the journey, are very remarkable. W hen 
the gireat heats of summer arrive, and dry up the 
ponds in which they pass the winter, they descend 
into the earth in search of humidity, deeper aiui 
deeper in proportion as the sun penetrates farther 
and farther into the soil. In this position they re- 
main plimged in a kind of lethargy until the return 
of the rainy season; but those who require them for 
food may always, by digging, discover an ample sup- 
ply. Their eggs, which they lay on the brink of 
the small lakes and ponds which they inhabit, and 
abandon to be hatched by the sun, are about the size 
of those of the pigeon, and extremely good eating. 

Le Vaillant was careful as he went along to aug- 
ment his followers, both rational and irrational. He 
hired several new Hottentots, and purchased a num- 
ber of oxen, with a milch-cow, and some she-goats, 
whose milk he foresaw might be an important pos- 
session in various circumstances. He likewise pur- 
chased a cock to awake him in the morning, and a 
monkey, which, besides serving as an almost unerr- 
ing taster, his instinct enabling him immediately to 
distinguish such fruits and herbs as were innoxious 
and wholesome from such as were hurtful, was a 
still better watchman even than the dog, as the 
slightest noise, the most distant sign of danger, in- 
stantly awakened his terrors, and, by the cries and 
gestures of fear which it extorted from him, put his 
master upon his guard. 

Thus accompanied, he continued his journey to- 
wards the east, until his progress viras stopped by 
the Dove's River, upon the banks of which he deter- 
mined to encamp until the decrease of its waters 
8h<Mild render it lordable. His mode of life, which 

Vol. m.— a a 
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the hospitable invitations of the neighbonriiig colo- 
nists, to whom the sight of a stranger vvbs like a 
spring in the desert, were not suffered to interrupt, 
was exceedingly agreeable. '* I regulated,** says he, 
" the employment of my time, which was usually 
spent in the following manner : — ^At night, when not 
travelling, I slept in my wagon or in my tent; awa- 
kened by the break of day by my cock, my first busi- 
ness was to prepare my coffee, while the Hottentots, 
on their part, were busied about the cattle. As soon 
as the sun appeared I took my fowlingpiece, and, 
setting out with my monkey, beat about the neigh- 
1)()urli()od until ten o^clock. On returning to my 
tent, I always found it well swept and clean. The 
superintendence of this part of mv economy had 
been confided to the care of an old African whose 
name was Swanspoel, who, not being able to follow 
us in our rambles, was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of the camp, and invariably maintain^ it in 
^ood order. The furniture of my tent was not very 
abundant ; a camp-stool or two, a table appropriated 
to the dissection of my animals, and a few instm- 
nients required in their preparation constituted the 
whole of its ornaments. From ten o*clock until 
twelve I was employed in my tents, classing in my 
drawers the insects I had found. I then dined. 
Placing upon my knees a small board covered with 
a napkin, a single dish of roasted or broiled meat 
was served up. After this frugal meal I returned to 
my work, if I had left any thing unfinished, and then 
amused myself with hunting until sunset. I then 
retired to my tent, hghted a candle, and spent an 
hour or two in describing my discoveries or the 
events of the day in my journal. Meanwhile, the 
Hottentots were employed in collecting the cattle, 
and peiming them around the tents and waffons. 
The sho-goats, as soon as they had been milked, lay 
down here and there among the dogs. Business 
being over, and the customary great &re kindled, we 
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gathered together in a circle. I then took my tea; 
my people joyouBlv smoktid their pipes, und un my 
amiwement related stories, the humorous absurdity 
of which almost made me crack my sides with huigh- 
ter« I delighted to encourage them, and tliey wore 
by no meiuis timid witli me, nn I wiis careful to treat 
them with frankness, cordiality, imd attention. On 
many occasions, in fact, wliuu the beauty of the 
evening succeeding tlie fatigues of the day had put 
me in good-humour with myself and wiUi every 
^ng about me, I involuntarily yielded to the spell, 
and gently cherished the illusion. At such moments 
every one disputed with his neighbour for the hon- 
our of amusing me by his supenor wit ; and by the 
profound silence which reigned among us, the able 
story-teller miglit discover how highly we appre- 
ciated his art. I know not what powerful attraction 
continually leads my memory back to those peacefid 
days ! 1 still imagine myself in the midst of my 
camp, surrounded by my people and my animals ; an 
agreeable site, a mountain, a tree, — nay, even a 
plant, a flower, or a fragniont of rock scattered here 
and there, — nothing escajies from my memory ; and 
this spectacie, which daily grows more and, more 
affecting, amuses me, follows me into all places, and 
has o/len made me forget what I have sulTered fh)m 
men who call themselves civilized.** 

Provisions were nlcMitiful ; partridges as large as 
pheasants, and two kind.s of anUdopes, whose flesh 
was tender and nourishing. The colonists of the 
vicinity, rendered generous by almndance, gratui- 
tously furnished him with an nmple provision of 
milk, fruit, aiui vegetables, which the traveller shared 
with hie monkey mid his Hottentots. From this 

Kaition, however, he was at Itingth, by Uie shrink- 
1^ of the river, enabled to remove ; and, continuing 
to pursue his route in the same direction as before, 
he crossed several diminutive streams, and arrived 
on the banks of the river Gaurits» where, the stream 
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not being fordable, he encamped for three days 
among groves of mimosa^trees. Perceiving no sini 
of abatement in the waters, he then constmctea a 
raft, upon which his wagons and baggage were fer- 
ried over, while the oxen and other animals swam 
across. 

His road during this part of the journey lay at no 
great distance from the sea, which therefore com- 
muni(;ated a refreshing coolness to the breezes, pre- 
sented him at intervals with magnificent prospects, 
and at tlie same time administered pi^ulum to his 
passion for shooting, its solitary margin alTordiDg a 
retreat to thousands of flamingoes and pelicans. 
His animals, meanwhile, fared luxuriously. The 
soil throughout these districts was remarkable for 
its fertility ; but a small canton, a little to the east 
of Mossel Bav, called the countrv of the Auteniqms, 
surpassed in beauty and magnificence all the Jand- 
scapes of southern Africa. Having with considera- 
ble toil ascended to the summit of a mountain, ** we 
were well repaid,** says Le Yaillant, ^ for the fatigue 
which we had undergone. Our admiration was ex- 
cited by the loveliest country in the world. In the 
distance appeared the chain of mountains covered 
with forests, which bounded the prospect on the 
west ; beneath our feet the eye wiuklered over an 
immense valley, the aspect of which was divendfied 
by hillocks, infinitely varied in form, and descend- 
ing in wavy swells towards the sea. Richly enam- 
elled meadows and splendid pasture-grounds still 
further increased the beauty of this magnificent land- 
scap)e. I was literally in ecstasy. ^Phis countiy 
bears the name of Auteniquas, which, in the Hot- 
tentot idiom, signifies *the man laden with honey f 
and, in fact, we could not proceed a single step witl^ 
out beholding a thousand swarms of bees* The 
flowers grew in myriads, and the mingled perftune 
which exhaled from them, and deliciously intoxi- 
eated the senses, their colours, their vsiiety, the 
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»ol pure air which we breathed, every thing united 
arrest our footsteps. Nature has bestowed the 
larms of fairy-land upon this spot. Almost every 
»wer was filled with exquisite juices, and furnished 
e bees with abundant materials for the fabrication 
their honey, which they deposited in every hol- 
w rock and tree." 

This description, which no doubt falls far short of 
e reality — for what language can equal the beau- 
» of nature ? — reminds me strongly of Spenser's 
)ble picture of the Gardens of Adonis. Poetry 
lelf, however, with all its metaphors and pictu- 
sque expressions, is faint and dim compared with 
e splendour of a summer' landscape, where earth, 
r, and sea unite their rich hues and sublime aspect 
entrance and dazzle the eye. But our old bard, 
tiom no man ever excelled in minute painting of 
inimate nature, contrives, by careful and repeated 
aches, to unfold before the imagination an ex- 
isite view. *' There," says he, speaking of the 
idens of the Assyrian youth, 

" There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time : 
Fbr both the bonghs do lauffhing bloosoms bear 
And with flresh flowers deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb. 
Which seem to labour under their fruit*s load : 
The while the joyous birds make their pastime, 
Among the shady leaves, their sweet abode. 

And their true loves without suspicion tell abroad. 

• « • • * 

And all about grew every sort of flower. 

To which sad lovers were transfiNrmed of yare,** dco. 

The dwellings which the few colonists, who had 
en led by poverty so far from the Cape, erected 
the midst of this smiling scene, offered a striking 
ntrast with it. Huts covered with earth, like the 
ns of wild animals, in which the inhabitants passed 
3 night stretched upon a buffaloes hide, anbrded 
alter to men who lived in plenty, and were thus 

Aa2 
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badly lodi^d from mere idleness. It is now inhab- 
ited by Englishmen, and the contrasty it may well 
be imagined, no longer exists. 

Le y aillant, who apprehended that the conntiy of 
the Auteniquas might prove a kind of Capaa to his 
followers, made no stay in it, but pashea forward 
with all speed, and encamped on the skirts of an im- 
mense forest. This wood abounded with tonracoa, 
a species of bird of which he had hitherto been aUe 
to procure no specimen. His first business there- 
fore was, if possible, to possess himself of this bird. 
His scientific ardour was kindled. He scoured the 
woods. The touraco presented itself before him, 
but its habits unfortunately inclining it always to 
perch upon tlie tops of the loftiest trees, he couU 
never succeed in bringing it down. One aflemoon, 
however, his eagerness increasing with his disap- 
pointments, he determined not to desist from the 
pursuit of his prey, and the bird, which appeared to 
delight in mocking him, confined itself to shmt 
flights, flitting from tree to tree, until it had drawn 
him to a considerable distance from his camp. 
Growing impatient, at length the traveller, thou^ 
still believing the bird beyond the reach of his fowl- 
ingpiece, fired, and had the unexpected satisfactioii 
of seeing it drop from the tree. His Joy now knew 
no bounds. He rushed on to snatch up his prey, 

Tb<»t>iif h biub, duoroofh briar, 

until his hands and legs were dripping with Uood ; 
but when he came up to the spot where the touraoo 
should have been, he could discover nothing. He 
searched the surrounding thickets again and again; he 
proceeded farther, he returned, he examined the same 
spots twenty times, he peeped into every bush, into 
every hole ; his labour was in vain. No tonraco. " I 
was," says he, " in despair, and the thick bmsb- 
wood and thorny shrubs, which had now coTerad 
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i&fen my very face with Uood, had irritated me in an 
indescnbable manner. Nothing less than the ap- 
pearance of a lion or a tiger coold at that moment 
nave calmed my rage. That a wretched bird, which, 
after so many wishes and so much toil, I had at 
length succeeded in bringing down, should after all 
tscxpe from me in so unaccountable a manner ! I 
Btmck my fowlingpiece agmnst the earth, and 
stamped with passion. All at once the ground gave 
way under my feet ; I disappeared, and sunk, with 
my arms in my hand, into a pit twelve feet deep. 
Astonishment, and the pain caused by the fall, now 
BOGceeded my rage. I saw myself in one of those 
covered pitfalls which the Hottentots construct for 
file taking of wild beasts, particularly the elei^iant. 
When I had recovered from my surprise I began 
to reflect upon the means of escaping, and con- 
mtolated myself that I had not fallen upon the 
Sharp stake fixed up at the bottom of the pit to im- 
pale the wild animals, and that 1 found no company 
m the snare. But as it was every moment possible 
fliat some might arrive, particularly during the night, 
ahoold I be compelled to remain there so long, my 
terrors quickly mcreased as darkness approached, 
and retarded the execution of the only plan I could 
imagine for extricating myself without assistance ; 
this was to cut out a land of steps with my sabre in 
the sides of the pit, but this operation would be a 
tedious one. In tnis dilemma the idea of the only 
rational plan suggested itself; which was, to pick 
np and load my fusil. I did so, and fired shot after 
shot. It was possible I might be heard by my at- 
tendants. I therefore listened from time to time 
with the most painful anxiety and a palpitating 
fe^art, in order to discover whether my signal had 
been heard. At last two shots re-echoed through 
the wood, and overwhelmed me with joy. I now 
continued firing at intervals, in order to guide my 
deliverers to me spot, and in a short time they 
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arrived, armed to the teeth, and full of uneasiness and 
alarm." 

He was immediately delivered from the elepihant- 
trap ; but having incurred so much risk in searching 
for the tuuraeo, he made it a point of honour not to 
be balked, and recommencii^ his scrutiny^ with 
the dogs which had arrived with his servants, found 
it jaiiiined close under a small bush. He immedi- 
ately seized upon his prey, and the pleasure of pos- 
sessing this new and rare bird veiy qnickly oblite- 
nited from his memory the trouble and danger whidi 
it had cost him. 

Ill this encampment they remained until the set- 
ting in of the rains, when storms, accompanied by 
tremendous thunder, succeeded each other with sin- 
gular rapidity. The thunderbolt several times fell 
near them in the forest. The whole country round 
was flooded, but they still clung to their encamp- 
ment, until the whole was at length overilowed 
during the night. They then removed ; but could 
proceed but a very short distance, for every paltry 
stream was now swelled to a furious torrent, which 
rushed down with impetuosity from the hills, rolling 
along with it mud, trees, and fragments of rock, wd 
tlireatening whoever should attempt to traverse them 
with destruction. Meanwhile his cattle, jpressed 
by hunger, had escai)ed from the camp ; his dogs, 
wliich no degree of want could estrange, were re- 
duced to skeletons, and fought with eacn other for 
the most revolting food ; his Hottentots, less affec- 
tionate than the dogs, began to murmur, but could 
discover no just cause of complaint, and were but 
little disposed to aid themselves. A drowned buf- 
falo, however, which was a(;cidentally found in one of 
the torrents, came opportunely to appease their hun- 
ger, they dragged it on shore with snouts of joy, and 
having (;ut it in pieces, and given the dogs their 
share, they feasted upon the remainder and were 
happy. 
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At length the month of March arrived, and the 
ins abated. The torrents, ceasing to receive their 
ments from the clouds — ^for, like the Nile, they are 
ictly iuirerhi — shrunk to their ordinary insignifi- 
ace, the camp was immediately put in motion, and 
shing onwards for a few leagues, they discovered 
more convenient site on the acclivity of a hill, 
lete they remained some time to recruit them- 
.ves and thejbr cattle. Le Yaillant travelled for 
iasnre, and was gifted with the happy faculty of 
(covering at a glance its springs and sources. 
tar the site of his camp there was a small emi- 
Dce, the summit of which was crowned with a 
ninutive grove, where the trees had so grown into 
ih other that the whole seemed one solid mass 
foliage. He immediately conceived the idea of 
nsforming this thicket into a palace ; and causing 
overed entrance to be cut into the centre, he there 
Nred out two large square apartments, one of which 
8 immediately converted into a study, and the 
ler into a kitchen. If we keep out of sight the 
chen, and the share which art had in its formation, 
anser has admirably described this arbour, as well 
fcfae hill on which it stood : 

10^ in the middest of that paradtM 
There atoed a stately mount, on whoee round tap 
A floomy groYe of myrtle-treee did rise, 
Whoee shady boughs sharp steel did neter lop^ 
Nor wicked beasts their lender buds did crop. 
Bat like a girioad compassed the height, 
And Anom their fhiitftil sides sweet gum did d/op, 
That all the ground, with precious mw bedight. 
Threw forth most dainty odours and most sweet odighL 

And in the thickest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasant arbour, not by ait, 
But of the trees' own inclination, made. 
Which knitting their rank branches, part to poit, 
With wanton iTy-twine entrailed athwart, 
And eglantine and caprifble annong. 
Fashioned abore witliin their inmost part. 
That neither PhcBbus* beams could ttiroagh them thrai^ 
tfar JBoUia* sharp blast ooold work Iben any wnof^ 
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But, whatever charms his arbours might possess 
for him, ]iis plans rendered it necessary soon to leave 
them. He therefore, after spending a pleasant week 
with M. Mulder, the last of the colonists in his route, 
pushed on towards the Black River, which he crossed 
on rafts, and at length found himself beyond the 
Dutch settlements. Here an accident occurred 
which might at once have terminated his journey. 
In toiling up a rough, precipitous mountain, where 
it was found necessary to ;^oke twenty oxen to a 
wagon, the traces of the principal vehicle snapped 
asmider, immediately in front of the great shait-ozeu, 
which being unable to resist the enormous weidii 
to which they were attached, reeled back, and tiie 
wagon at once rolled down along the edge of an 
abyss ; while Le VaiUant and his whote party stood 
still, watching, with uphfted hands and looks of 
dismay, each shock and slide of the cumlm>us 
machine, which, after twenty hair-breadth escapes, 
ran against a large rock on the edge of the torFent, 
and stopped, without receiving any material iiyaiy. 
Loss of time, therefore, was the only injury he sus- 
tained. By patience and industr]^ they succeeded 
in passing the mountain, which being effected, they 
descended into a magnificent country, watered by 
numerous rivers, covered with woods, abounding in 
game, and affording numerous specimens of buds 
and quadrupeds unknown to natural history. 

In the midst of this new scene he was overtaken 
by disease. Though of a disposition naturaUy in- 
trepid, the idea that he miglit be destined to perish 
in the wildeniess, surrounded by savages, two thou- 
sand leagues from home, disturbed his imagination. 
Charles tlie Twelfth of Sweden, attacked l^ a fever 
when flying through the Ukraine after the battle of 
Pultowa, experienced a diminution of courage, and, 
unless my memory deceive me, was seen to shed 
tears ; and Caisar, when the fit, as Shakspeare has 
it, was on him, cried, " Give me some drink, Titiniua, 
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a sick girL** Le Vaillantt therefore, had gfood 
lothority for his melancholy. His temperament, 
noreover, in proportion as it was more susceptible 
sf ttxhilarating impressions in health, was proner in 
nckness to yield to despondency. He was, besides, 
sntirely u^rant of medicine ; knew nothinfjr of the 
■atiure of the disease by which he was attacked; 
and was surrounded by persons still more ififnorant 
than himself. All he could do, therefore, was to 
remain quiet, and allow nature to work. For twelve 
iays he lingered on the confines of life and death, 
kept in a perpetual bath of persphration by the heat 
of the atmosphere ; and this heat was his Paeon and 
JBsculapius, for by its sole aid the fever, which had 
•o iierceljr menaced him, was entirely subdued. 
However, it is extremely probable that ho owed the 
disease as well as the remedy to the climate. To 
enhance his misfortunes, his Hottentots were at the 
aame time attacked by dysentery ; but, by strictly 
attending to regimen, a difficult task to a gross 
and senmuil people, they all, without exception, re- 
eovered. 

This danger being removed, they proceeded on 
their journey, the interest of which was every day 
increased by the greater solitude of the scene, and 
the more frequent occurrence of wild animals, or 
their traces. I would willingly describe at length 
the pleasures and the adventures of this romantic 
excursion; but my plan forbids me to indulge in 
roluminous details, and I want the art to present by 
a few masterly strokes the whole of a complicated 
and animated scene to the mind. However, I must 
attempt what I can. After wandering a full month 
in a vast plain, intersected by forests, and, in a man- 
ner, walled round by precipices, they were driven 
back upon their own footsteps, fatigued and morti- 
ied, and unable to conjecture in what direction it 
would be possible to advance. While they were in 
this humour, they discovered in their rtnite the foot- 
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marks of a herd of elephants. To La Vaillaiitf ' 
had never yet enjoyed the satisfaction of him 
this enormous animal, though it might, perhapi 
said to have constituted one of his principal rea 
for travelling in Africa, the sight was suffidei 
restore his equanimity. The order for halting 
immediately given, and having, as soon as the 1 
vrere pitched, selected dye of his hest marksi 
our traveller set out in pursuit of the game. 

The traces were so fresh and striking, that 
had no difficulty in following them. They then 
pushed on vigorously, expecting eveiy momei 
come in sight of the herd. But still they 
not]iing ; and night coming on, they bivonackc 
the woods, and having supped gayly, laj dow 
sleep, though not without considerable agitation 
alarm. At every puff of wind rustling- througl 
leaves, at every hum of a beetle, the whole | 
was roused, and put upon its guard. It was fc 
that the monsters of which they were in se 
might rush upon them unawares, and trample 1 
to atoms. However, the night passed away, a 
likewise the day and night ensuing, without 
being disturbed by any thing more formidable 
a stray buffalo, which approaching the fire, and 
covering that it was in the vicinity of man, n 
back with all speed into the woods. 

On the third day, after a painful march an 
briers and underwood, they arrived in a rather 
part of the forest, when one of the Hottentots, 
had climbed up into a tree to reconnoitre, perci 
the herd in the distance, and putting his fingi 
his lips to enjoin silence, informed them by on 
and closing his hand of the number of the elej^ 
He then came down; a council was held; a 
was determined they should approach them oi 
lee-side that they might not be discovered. 
Hottentot now conducted Le Yaillant throug] 
bushes to a small knoll, and desiring him to cai 
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dtes in a certain direction, pointed out an enormons 
elephant not many paces distant. At first, however, 
Le Vaillant could see nothing; or, rather, he mis- 
took what he saw of the animal for a portion of the 
rock by which it stood. But when at length a slight 
motion had corrected his mistake, he distinguished 
the head and enormous tusks of the beast turned 
towards him. He instantly levelled his musket, and, 
aiming at the brain, fired, and the elephant dropped 
down dead. The report of the gun put the wnole 
herd, consisting of about thirty, to mstant flight; 
and our traveller beheld with amazement their huge 
ears flapping the air with a violence in proportion 
to the rapidity of their motion. 

The whole party now experienced that Joyous 
alacrity which man always feels when engaged in 
the work of destruction. They fired upon the 
enemy, for as such the beasts were now to beSe- 
ffarded, and the sight of the excrements mingled with 
blood, which escaped from the wounded animal, and 
informed them that their bullets had taken effect, 
delighted them exceedingly. Their pursuit now 
becune more eager. The elephant, writhing with 
pain, at one moment crouched to the earth, at an- 
other rose, but only to ikll again. The hunters, 
howerer, who bunff close upon his haunches, con- 
stantly by fresh volleys compelled him to rise. In 
this condition he rushed through the woods, snapping 
off, or nprooting trees in his passage. At length, 
becoming fknious with pain, he tumedround upon his 
pursuers, who immediately fled in their turn. Le Vail- 
knt, more eager than the rest, had unhappily advan- 
ced before them, and was now but twenty-five paces 
from the animal. His gun of thirty pounds* weight 
impeded his movements. The enemy gained upon 
Um every moment. His followers gave him up for 
lost ; bnt just as the elephant had overtaken him, he 
dropped down, and crept under the trunk of a fallen 
free, over which the furious beast, whose great height 

Vol. IU.— B b 
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prevents it, at least in such situations, from seeinfi^ 
under its feet, bounded in an instant. Bein^ terrified, 
however, by the noise of the Hottentots, it bad not 
advanced many paces before it stopped, and with a 
wild but searching eye, began to reconnoitre the 
spot. Our traveller had his long gun in his haiid, 
and might, had he chosen, have fired upon his enemy; 
but he knew that instant destruction must ensue 
should he miss his aim, and he therefore preferred 
trusting to the chances of concealment. Presently 
the elephant faced about, and drew near the tree ; but 
he again leaped over it without perceiving Le Vail- 
lant, wlio, as soon as he retreated to a sufficient 
distance, sprang from his hiding-place, and shot him 
in tlie ilank. Notwithstanding aU this, he succeeded 
in eflecting his escape, though his bloody traces too 
clearly showed the terrible condition to which their 
balks had reduced him. In this critical conjuncture, 
Klaas, liis principal Hottentot, exhibited proofs of 
courage and afl'ection which infinitely endeared him 
to his master, who thenceforward regarded him 
more in the light of a brother than a servant. 

To those who have all their lives been accustomed 
to live upon the flesh of the ox and the sheep, ele- 
phant cutlets may appear revolting ; but in the des- 
erts of Africa, where imperious hunger silences the 
objections of prejudice, and teaches man to regard 
the whole animal creation as his farmyard, the pjedate 
quickly accommodates itself to the viands within its 
reach, and even learns to discover dehcacy in things 
whicli, in a fashionable dining-room, it might have 
loathed. However this may be, Le Vaillant and his 
Hottentots, whose appetites were grievously sharp- 
ened by fatigue, immediately employed themselves 
in cutting up and cooking their game. For the 
former, as the most dainty personage of the partyi 
a few slices off the trunk were broiled, and he found 
them so exquisite that, being as I have already said, 
to a certain degree, an epicure, they gave him a taste 
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r elephant huntinff, which he afterward seised 
«ry occasion of indulging^. But he was informed 
' Klaas that by far the greatest delicacy, which 
raid cause him to forget the flayour of the trunk, 
u yet to come. This consisted of the elephant's 
oty which his people undertook to dress for his 
esJcfast. 

The reader who has perused Captain Cook*B 
royals in the South Seas,** or Ledyaid, or the 
[iistoire Naturelle de THomme** of Lesson, wiU 
member the description given by those navigators 

title curious subterranean ovens employed by the 
.tive islanders in cooking. A large opening is 
ade in the earth, whicli is filled with red-hot stones 

charcoal, and upon these a great fire is kept up 
r several hours. The hole is then cleared, and 
e thing which is to be baked inserted in the centre. 
len the top is again closed, and a blazing fire once 
ore kindled ; which, having burned during a great 
rt of the night, is at length extincfiiished, when 
e oven is opened, and the meat taken out, more 
musitely cooked than any man accustomed to the 
dinary culinary processes can conceive. 
Such was the process by which the elephant's 
5t were baked tor Le Vaillant. When they pre- 
nted him one for breakfast, "The cooking,** says 
I, •*had enlarged it prodigiously; I could scarcely 
eognise the form. But it looked so nice, and 
ihsded so delicious an odour, that I was impatient 

taste it. It was a breakfast for a king. I had 
lard much of the excellence of bears' feet, but 
>ald not have conceived that an animal so awkward, 

material as the elephant, could have afforded so 
nder, so delicatf a meat. Never have our modem 
iculluses, thought I, seen any thing comparable 
»on their tables ; it is in vain that they confound 
id reverse the seasons by the force of gold, and 
y all the countries in the world under contribution : 
ere are bounds to their craving sensuality ) they 
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have never been able to reach this point.*' I do not 
see, however, what should prevent our rearing ele- 
phants, as we rear sheep andbxen, for the slau^ter ; 
in which case many persons, not ambitious of rival* 
«ling Lucullus in luxury, might enjoy the sight of this 
nejUus ultra of cooking upon their tables. 

In proceeding eastward from tliis spot they eR> 
countered a horde of wandering Hottentots, with 
whose women our traveller's followers, now consd- 
erably increased in number, contracted connexioDS 
with that easy effrontery which, at first consideration, 
would appear to be an attribute peculiar to civil- 
ized man. Le Yaillant is the apologist of the Hot- 
tentots ; they were the instruments of his pleasure. 
His imagination associated them with romantic 
wanderings, with adventures, with dangers, with 
escapes ; and when, after his return to France, he 
wislied to remember and paint them in ttieir true 
colours, tlie idea that they had been his companionB, 
that they had suffered privations, and tasted o( many 
enjoyments together, rushed into his mind, and 
blinded his jud^rment by interesting his heart. This 
natural result is not dishonourable to his feelings; 
but it can have no influence with me. J have re- 
ceived from them neither good nor harm. 1 must, 
therefore, confess that in my estimation th^ rank 
very low, even in the scale of savage excellence. 
Timid even to cowardliness, they are not wged 
by their temperament towards violence and Uood- 
shed : but this induces cringing and dastardly habitt, 
and causes them to desert their dearest friends whoi 
in danger. Gratitude is a plant which flouriahes 
only in noble breasts. Among the Hottentots it ii 
feeble and shortlived, unless nourished by a constaBk 
stream of benefits. That they have little reli^Oii 
or superstition, though no proof of immondityi ■ 
an incontrovertible evidence of want of capacity ud 
genius; for intellect, wherever it exists, is Bkilfid 
in the discovery of intellect, and few, even amoi^ 
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natjonsyafeciiraed with perceptions so obtnse 
tbat they cannot, if I may venture so to express 
■nrseU^ discover the footsteps of the sovereign in- 
tellect among the phenomena of the visible world. 
How fiir the profound indifference in which they are 
said to grovel on this point may exist, however, I 
win not presume to determine. It is possible that 
tnnreDers may sometimes make these and similar 
■■rages the interpreters of their own thoughts. 

On apiMToaching the country of the Kaffers, a brave 
and wsmike people, exceedinj^y hostile to the Hot- 
tentots, whom they regarded as the slaves and spies 
of the colonists, the most terrible apprehensions were 
awakened in his camp. Night and day they were 
on the alert Every sound which startled the dark* 
nen was transformed, by their terror, into the foot- 
•tqis of a KafTer ; and if they did not at once burst 
into open mutiny against their chief, it was rather 
the fear of the dangers to which the loss of him 
nd(flii expose them, than any ideas of discipline or 
idelity, tnat restrained them. 

Le yaillant*s determination, nevertheless, still was 
to advance into Kaffraria ; but finding after repeated 
endeavoms that no argument could prevail up^on his 
attendants, a very small number excepted, to accom- 
pany him, he contented himself with despatching an 
envoy to the Kafier king, or chief. Meanwhile he con- 
finned to roam about on the frontiers, hunting, shoot- 
iagf and adding to his collections. Here he encoun- 
tered the fury of an African tempest. ** The rain," 
lie observes, ^ fell all night in such abundance, that, 
in spite of all our efforts, it extinguished our fires 
Onr dogs made an indescribable clamour, and kept 
m awake all night, though no wild beast appeared. 
I have observed that during these rainy nights the 
ion, the tiger, and the hyena are never heard ; but 
Ihe danger is increased twofold ; for, as they still 
nam about, they thus fall suddenly and unexpectedly 
OB their prey. Still further to merease the fright 

Bb2 
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which this unfortunate fact must occasion, the great 
luimidity almost entirely deprives the doos of the 
power of smelling, wliich renders them of little use. 
Of this dan^r my people were well aware, and there* 
fore laboured with remarkable energy to keep alive 
the fires. 

*' It must be confessed," he continues, ** that the 
stormy nights of the African deserts are the very 
image of desolation, and that terror, on such occsp 
sions, involuntarily comes over one. When you are 
overtaken by these deluges, your tents and mats are 
quickly drenched and overflowed ; a continual suc- 
cession of lightning-flashes causes yon twenty 
times in a minute to pass abruptly and suddenly from 
the most terrific light to entire darkness : the deaf- 
ening roarings of the thunder, which burst from eveiv 
side with horrible din, roll, as it were, against each 
other, are multiplied by the echoes, and hurled from 
peak to peak ; the howling of the domestic animalB; 
short intervals of fearful silence ; every thing con- 
curs to render those moments more melancholy. 
The danger to be apprehended from wild beasts still 
further increases the terror ; and nothing but day can 
lessen the alarm, and restore nature to her tran- 
quillity." 

In tlie interim between the departure and return 
of his messengers to the Kaffer chief, he fell in with 
a horde of wild Hottentots whom he denominates 
Gonaquas. A small party of them arrived at hit 
camp during the night, and on awaking in the morn- 
ing he saw himself with surprise surrounded by 
about twenty stmnge savages. They were accom- 
panied by their chief, who advanced in a polite man- 
ner to pay his respects to the traveller, while the 
women, at once curious and timid, followed dose 
behind, adorned with all their ornaments. Their 
bodies, the greater part of which was naked, weie 
all newly anointed and sprinkled with red powder, 
which exhaled an agreeable perfume ; whua tbeir 
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ftoes had been painted in a variety of fashions. 
Bach camet in the manner of the East, bringing or 
bearing a present. From one he received a number 
of ostrich's eggs, a lamb from a second, while a 
third presented him with a quantity of milk in bas- 
kets. These baskets, woven with exquisite ingennity 
with fine reeds or roots, are of so close a texture, 
that they may be used in carrying water. The chiePs 
present consisted of a handful of ostrich feathers of 
rare beauty, which Le Vaillant, to show how highly 
he valued them, immediately fixed in his hat, instead 
of his own plume. He then, in return, laid before 
the old chief, whose name was Haabas, several 
pounds of tobacco, which the Gonaqua at once dis- 
tributed in eq|ual portions among his people, reserv- 
ing merely his own share, which did not exceed any 
other person's, for himself. Other gifts, highly 
Talued by savages, such as tinder-boxes, knives* 
beads, and bracelets, were added to the tobacco, and 
diffbsed universal joy among the tribe. 

Among the women there was a girl of sixteen, 
who, by the pleasure with which she seemed to re- 
gard his person, particularly attracted the attention 
of Le Vaillant. Considered as an African she might 
be pronounced beautiful, and her form, which would 
have tempted the pencil of an Albano, possessed aU 
those amorous contours which we aomire in the 
Graces. Our traveller appears to have been in gen- 
eral but little susceptible of the charms of women ; 
but the beautiful Gonaaua quickly caused him to feel 
that when accompanied by a desire to please, female 
attractions are everywhere irresistible, and to ex- 
press his admiration he bestowed upon the savage 
beauty the name of Narina, which, in the Hottentot 
idiom, signifies ''a flower." Presents, it maybe 
easily imagined, were not spared in this instance. 
The riches of his camp were m her power, — shawlst 
necklaces, girdles, every ornament which his Eu- 
lopeea taste loved to contemplate on the female 
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form, WRS laviRhed on Narina, who, in the intoxicat- 
ing delight of the moment, scarcely knew whether 
she was in heaven or earth. She felt her arms, her 
ft^et, her head ; and tlie touch of her dress and omap 
ments caused fresh pleasure every moment. He thea 
produced a small mirror, more faithful than the lake 
or stream which liad liitherto served for this pur- 
pose, and put the finisliing stroke to the picture by 
sliowing her her own image reflected from its sur- 
face. His days now passed in one uninterrupted 
series of feasts, visits, dances, amusements of every 
kind. Nothing could have been more favourable to 
his views of studying Hottentot manners; but with 
respect to his ulterior design of penetrating far into 
the solitudes of the desert, the case was different, 
for his followers contracted in these Circean bow- 
ers a disease from which their chief himself, perhaps, 
was not altogether exempt ; that is, an effeminate 
aversion to fatigue, a secret repugnance to toil, and, 
what was still worse, the habit of viewing dangers 
in the light thrown over them by an enamoured 
fancy, which distorts even more powerfuUy than the 
mirage of the desert. 

It was now three weeks since the departure of 
his messengers for Kaffer-huid, and he began to en- 
tertain apprehensions for their safety. His attendp 
ants, who partook of the same fears, became more 
than ever averse to advance eastward, and, as he was 
quickly informed by Klaas, began to concert among 
themselves various scliemes of desertion. The 
camp at this period was stationed near a river, on the 
rich banks of which his oxen were turned out to 
graze, under tlie care of several Hottentots, who 
were kept bv their fear of the Kaffers in a strict at* 
tention to their duty. One dajr, when Le YaiUanl 
was accidentally detained in his tent, a messenger 
from the herdsmen arrived in breathless haste, to 
announce the fearful intelligence that a party of the 
enemy was approaching, and had adready reached 
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tlie opposite Bide of the riyer. Klaas and four f oai- 
leers were immediately despatched to reconnoitre, 
while the traveller called out and examined his forces 
and his arms, and prepared to give the Kaffers a 
warm reception should their intentions be found to 
be hostile ; but it was shortly discovered that they 
had been invited to his camp by his envo3rs, whom 
they had accordingly accompanied on their -retumi 

Our traveller had with laiuiable patience acquired 
a knowledge of the Hottentot language, but the 
people who now thronged his camp spoke a different 
dialect* not one word of which could he conjecture 
the meaning. But the languages of savages are easy 
in proportion as they are simple and poor, and the 
acquisition of Greek or Arabic would probably cost 
more pains and study than would render a man master 
of half the uncultivated languages of the world. 
It was not long, therefore, before he learned to dis* 
entangle, as it were, the intertwisted sounds which 
re-echoai around him, and to assign a meaning to 
them. Tne Kaffers employed much gesticulation 
and grimace in speaking, which aided him, likewise, 
in divining their thoughts ; and he soon began to 
entertain reasonable hopes that an interpreter might 
not always be necessary in his intercourse with this 
lively people. 

He imagined that his firearms, and the skill with 
which he made use of them, inspired the Kaffers 
with wonder ; but he was no doubt mistaken. His 
fancy placed him among those simple tribes de* 
scribed by early travellers and navigators, to whom 
our weapons were utterly unJmown; while the 
savages who were now his guests had frequently 
fought hand to hand with the colonists, and not only 
belled their firearms, but leamM, at the expense 
of their blood, how destructive they were. This 
illusion, however, appears to have afforded him 
pieasore, and he honestly cherished it; and as no 
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injury can arise from it to the reader, it will have 
been Kiifficinnt to allude to it thus briefly. 

The history of his intercourse with this people 
affords a strikinj; example of the incalculable benefits 
which one civilized man, who possessed courage to 
make the experiment, miffht confer upon a wild 
nation, whose Men() or Manco Capac he would thus 
iHicome. For pfenius the Kaflers are decidedly su- 
perior to the Hottentots ; and if the picture which 
IiC Vaillant draws of them be correct, it would re- 
quire, no very lixtraonlinary impulse to launch them 
into the care(T of civilization. He saw them, how- 
ever, l)iit for a moment, as it were ; for not lon^ 
aftiT their arrival, it was discovered tliat several 
half-e:ist(>s, or bastards, as they are termed at the 
(-ape, liad \wv.n commissi<med by the colonists to 
insiiuiate themselves into his camp, for the purpose 
of diseoverinj^ whether or not he was entennff into 
an alliaiu.e with the Kailers. This, at least, was the 
iiit(Mpret:ition which, after all the information he 
could obtain, he was induced to put upon the matter; 
but, like Kousseaiijhe seems to have amused himself 
wit I) the i<I<fa that spi(*s were continually placed upon 
his movements, and by this hypothesis he explained 
many little evt>nts resulting much less from design 
than from a fortuitous concourse of circumstances. 
Still, the poor KafTers, who had suffered ^ievously 
by tlie Dutch, fully participated in his alarm, and 
made a precipitate retreat into their own country, 
but not iM'fore they had ^iven him a pressing invita- 
tion to follow them. 

lljMin considerinpr the state of the camp, and the 
inc^linations of his people, it was judged imprudent 
to attempt against their will to lead them away 
fartixT from the colony; and therefore, selecting 
from among them a small number of the braves^ 
and leaving the remainder under the care of Swan- 
spoel, he departed on his long-desired journey into 
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Kaffer-land. Upon quitting the encampment they 
ascended the banks of the Great Fish River, and 
having forded its stream, entered Kaflfer-land, moving 
in a north-easterly direction. The whole plain was 
covered with mimosa-trees, which, as Burckhsurdt 
observes, cast but a scanty shade. They were, 
therefore, greatly exposed to the heat of the sun* 
which was now intense. After marching for several 
days in this manner through a country which had 
once been inhabited, but was deserted now, and 
alMuidoned to the wild beasts, fires at night, deserted 
khraais, gardens overrun with weeds, and fields, the 
cidture of which had recently been interrupted, in- 
npired the beUef that some half-stationary, half-wan- 
dering hordes must be in the neighbourhood. 

The fatigue of the journey, united with a scarcity 
of water, began at length to cause the luxuries of 
the camp and the neighbourhood of the Great Fish 
River to be regretted ; but although Le Yaillant him- 
self evidently shared to a certain degree in these 
regrets, he was still unwilling to relinquish his en- 
terprise before he caught a single gUmpse of the 
Kaffers. At length a small party was discovered, 
whose dread of the whites equalled at least the 
terror with which they themselves inspired the pu- 
sillanimous Hottentots. From these men Le Yail- 
lant learned that the greater part of the nation had 
retreated far into the interior, and as his imagination, 
at this time, seems to have exaggerated every diffi- 
culty and danger, for he was weary of the journey, 
he gladly seized upon the first excuse for reUnquish- 
ing his enterprise, and returned with all possible 
celerity to his camp. 

All his thoughts and wishes now pointed towards 
the Cape. Narina and the friendly Gonaquas in vain 
exerted their influence. The desert had lost its 
charms. For the moment he was weary of travel- 
ling. However, not to encounter in vain the fati^e 
of a long journey, he formed the design of verging 
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t'ljiuugh the forests, startling the echoes, and 
ing to the uiterpretation of the fancy, husl 
whole scene with terror. 
At length, on the 3d of January, 1783, h 
** vered in tlie north-west the formidable sun 

I "> the Sneuw Bergen, which, though surroundi 

''' sides by burning plains, it being in those t 

latitudes the height of summer, bore still 
sides long ridges of snow. Prodigious l 
antelopes, amounting to more than fifty thoi 
number, now crossed their route, driven by 
able heat and drought towards the nortl 
»1 ! ' I : - scenery every league became more dreary. 

of sand, rocks piled upon each other, chasm 
pices, barrenness, sublimity, but no postura 
men in want of the necessaries of life rega 
sipid whatever refuses to minister to t^ei 
Thus we can account for the little inten 
which the sight of the Sneuw Bergen iii8| 
Yaillant, who would otherwise appear to hi 
constitutionally -deprived of that masculine 
which impels us rather to rejoice than be di 
at the sififht of steril and desolate mounta 
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to whisper to the heart the oriffinal design, if it may 
be said without impiety, with which those inex* 
pugnable fastnesses were fashioned by the hand of 
G(mL *^ Here,** say we to ourselves, ** here at least 
we may be Aree ;'* and we look down from these arid 
heights with scorn upon the possessors of the fattest 
postures, if the mark of tyranny, like that of the 
Beast in the Apocalypse, is set upon the soil. 

Le Vaillanfs enthusiasm, which greatly depended 
upon the state of his animal spirits, was now evap- 
orating rapidly. His care and circumspection were 
likewise proportionably diminished, and, in conse- 
quence, the want of provisions and water was fre- 
quently experienced. To give a keener edge to 
tnese calamities and privations, it was rumoured 
among his followers that the recesses of the snowy 
mountains afforded a retreat to numerous Bushmans 
or banditti, men whom necessity or inclination had 
arrayed in opposition to the laws, and those who 
Uvea under ttieir protection. Every privation was 
therefore borne with greater impatience. They con- 
sidered themselves as i)er8ons wantonly exposed to 
danger by the caprice of their leader ; hence his au- 
thority was daily less and less respected. Never- 
theless, he drew near the mountains, and climbinjg 
up with difficulty to the summit of one of their 
peaks, ei^oyed the wide prospect it afforded. This 
satisfied his curiosity, more particularly as three 
men, supposed to be bandits, were discovered among 
the ravines, but made their escape at their approach. 
A few days afterward one of these fierce robbers 
was killed in an attempt to murder one of the Hot- 
tentots of the escort 

The want of water, which they had ahready begun 
to experience, continued to increase as tney ad- 
vanced. The oxen, like the men, suffered ex- 
tremely, and several of them dropped down, and 
were unable to rise again. The feet of the dogs 
were exceedingly lacerated; they limped along pain- 
Vox.. III.— C c 
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fully, and with the greatest exertion. In one word, 
every man and animal in the camp required repose ; 
and witli inexpressible joy they at length saw the 
day of their arrival at the Cape, which put an end to 
the toils and sufferings of sixteen months. 

Le Vaillant had not yet satisfied his locomotive 
passion, and had, indeed, notwithstanding the interest 
wliich his adventures inspire, seen bnit little of 
Africa. He now amused himself with visiting the 
various districts of the colony, and, among other 
spots, the extreme point of the promontory, which 
opposes its rocky snout to the eternal storms and 
waves of the Southern Ocean. Here, as with a 
sombre melancholy, he viewed the constant succes- 
sion of the billows, which, confused and foaming 
under the influence of the winds, hurled themselves 
against the cliffs, a depression of soul came over 
him, and he compared the phenomenon before him 
to tiie life of man, and the annihilation which, ac- 
cording to his creed, succeeds it. This miserable 
dogma, the offspring of insane reasoning , and a dis- 
trust in the power or goodness of the Divinity, was 
at that period in dispute among the sophists of 
Europe ; but I pity the man who could make to 
bestial a creed the companion of his soul amid the 
vast solitudes of the desert, where we might expect 
that the very winds of heaven would have ¥nnnowed 
away so vile a chaff, and rendeied back its native 
wliiteness and purity to the mind. 

Returning to Cape Town, he began, but with less 
enthusisism than on the former occasion, his prep- 
arations for a second journey into the interiw. 
Kxpericnce, he imagined, had enabled him to im- 
prove upon his former plans. He had seen the 
country, he had studied its inhabitants. Had he not 
laid the foundation for almost certain success 1 The 
result showed how dim, how bounded, how little to 
be depended upon is human foresight. 

His followers were now more numerous thanfo^ 
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aierly: eighteen meiiy one woman, three honei* 
thirteen dogt, three milch cowe, eleven goats, and 
ilfty-two oxen. With this train he depiurted trom 
Saldanha Bay, June 16th, 1789, directing hit course 
towards the north, along the western coast of AiVica. 
During the early part or the journey, in the district 
of the Twentv-four Rivers, he found the prodigious 
nests of the Termites or white ant, whicti^ though 
inferior in dimensions to those described by other 
travellers, were yet four feet iu height. These ants, 
which are accounted a delicacy by the Cliensu Karir, 
a wandering people of the Deccan, are likewise 
eaten by the Hottentots, who seem to regard them 
with a more favourable eyo even than locusts, which 
are, however, highly esteemed. 

Notwithstanding that, in pursuance of the advice 
of his Gape friends, he had set out in the rainy 
season, the party had not advanced far before the 
want of water was experienced. The men and oxen 
suffered extremely, but the dogs were still more 
severely afflicted, and several of them, after exhib* 
iting symptoms of their approach to a state border- 
ing upon hydrophobia, ran oflf into the desert, where 
they perished, or relapsed into their original wildness. 
The party was in this position when Le Vaillant, 
whose mind was tortured b}^ the most gloomy fore- 
bodings, was startled from his reveries by the sharp 
cry of a bird which was passing over his head, it 
was a mountain duck, which, he doubted not, was 
proceeding towards a spring. He therefore put his 
horse to the ^llop, and earnestly pursuing the flig:ht 
of the bird with his ejre, had very quickly the satis- 
faction of observing it alight upon a great rock, 
where it disappeared. Persuaded that it had stopped 
to drink, he clambered tip the rock, and found in fact 
a large basin, or hoUow m the rock, filled with water, 
in which the duck was gayly swimming about and 
amusing itself. He had not the ingratitude to fire 
at ity but he frightened it away, in the hope that, 
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not having safiiciently quenched its thint» it miriit 
fly to another cistern within ai^t; but in this be 
was disappointed. They now laid up a proviaion d 
water for several days, and having allowed all the 
cattle to quench their thirst, proceeded on their 
journey. During those excessive droughts* it was 
curious, when a shower came on, to behold the con- 
trivance of the animals: observing that whatever 
water fell upon the sands was imm^iiately abaoibed 
and lost, while the quantity with which their own 
bodies were drenched ran down in little tread-like 
streams over their sides, tliey drew near to each 
other, and by applying their mouths to those diminu- 
tive currents, thus succeeded in quenching their ex- 
cruciating thirst. I am surprised that, in the tre- 
mendous extremities to which our traveller and his 
followers were reduced by want of water, they 
never had recourse to a method which, disgoating 
and terrible as it may seem, has, I believe, been suc- 
cessfully tried for quenching thirst by other travel- 
lers, as well as by certain tribes of savages ; I mean, 
to drink the blood of the animals they slangfatered. 
Man has no doubt a natural repugnance to such expe- 
dients, but may yield, under the pressure of imperioua 
necessity, to whatever means, short of ijipaBtkx^ 
Providence may afford him of preserving life. 

Upon arriving, after extraordinary privationa and 
fatigue, upon the banks of the Elephant's River« they 
indeed found water in abundance ; but there was no 
pasture for the cattle, not even under the ahade of 
the mimosas and willows which bordered the atream. 
All was burnt up. They proceeded farther inland, 
therefore, in search of verdure, and arrived on the 
banks of the Koignas, where they encamped upon a 
sp9t called the ** Bat*8 Rock.** From the freah foot- 
marks of the lion in the sand, they luiew that there 
were enemies in the neighbourhood, and accordii|{|}y. 
were more than ordinarily cautious in keeping waldi» 
and in the kindling of their night-fires. Botr^. 
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taeidlt in floyUam qui yvHt eritara Gtarybdin : 

ibr no sooner had the fires begun to blaze, than tnere 
i83iied forth from the hollows of the rocks myriads 
of bats, which, flittering hither and thither, struck 
against their faces, and stunned them with their ob- 
scene cries, until, no longer able to endure their 
clamour, they struck their tents and decamped. Vir- 
gil probably derived the idea of his famous descrip- 
tioa of the Harpies from some such adventure as 
this ; for he had travelled a good deaJ in the Grecian 
islands, where bats, I believe, are numerous** 

At aubitaD horriflco lapsu de montibaa adaunt 
Barpyia, et magnia quatiunt clangoriboa alaa, 
mrlpiantque dapea, eontaetuque omnia ftodant 
Immondo : turn vox tetrum dira inter odoran. 

Le Yaillant, who had a partiality for adventure, 
was here engaged in one which I must describe at 
some length. Leaving the greater number of his 
people encamped on the banks of the Elephant 
River, he had descended with a small detachment to 
the seashore. Here a whale was found, from which 
the Hottentots drew several skins of oil. The trav- 
eUer, having been disappointed in his expectations 
of meeting with elephants on the right bank of the 
stream, concluded, with some degree of probability, 
that they had crossed the river, and taken rcfuffe on 
the opposite side : he was therefore desirous of fol- 
lowing them. But he was near the mouth of the 
river, which, at all times wide and rapid, had been 
exceedingly incri^ased by the late rains, and now pre- 
sented aformidable appearance. Unhappily, he was 
incapable of swimming, and for constructmg a raft 
there was no time. After much consideration, there- 
fore, it was resolved to attempt the stream in a novel 
mode. The trunk of a faUen tree was selected ; the 
tent, with the garments of the Hottentots, was 
tatened upon ite centre, the oil-akins st eaeh ends 

Cc9 
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^hile Le Vaillant himself, having suspended his 
w^atch and powder-flasks about his neck, and tied all 
their fowling-pieces on his shoulders, ffot astride 
upon tlie tree as soon as it was afloat The Hotten- 
tots, having fastened strips of leather to the end of 
the trunk, then jumped into the water, and pushed 
off from the shore. They were four in number, and 
it was agreed that two should tow the tree alonff, 
while the other two pushed it forward from behind^ 
taking these different offices in turn. As long as 
they remained in smooth water their progress was 
rapid. Nothing could app?.ar more easy than their 
undertaking. Tliey laughed, they jested with each 
other, and already thought themselves on the oppo- 
site shore. But their triumph was premature : for 
they had no sooner entered the current than the 
tree became unmanageable ; now pitching forward 
U[)on the swimmers, now recoiling with uiTincible 
force against those who laboured to impel it from 
behind ; dragging the former after it, submerging the 
latter in the waves. No jests were now heard* 
Every limb was plied, every nerve strained, to force 
a way through the impetuous current; every man 
exerted himself to the utmost ; but the river rushed 
along with irresistible violence, and instead of 
making way towards the shore, they saw themselves 
hurried down by the stream towards the sea, where 
inevitable death awaited them. Meanwhile Le Vail- 
lant perceived with dismay that their strength besan 
to fail them. They breathed short, their strokes oe- 
came irregular, their efforts grew fainter and funter; 
yet they tugged desperately at the tree, apparently 
resolved at least to perish at their posts, and to shan 
the fate of him whom they could not save. StO 
they drew nearer and nearer to the tea, and thei 
hopes diminished in proportion. Observing thiSi tb 
two men who had been placed in the rear sprang fo 
ward, and by their united strength endeavomed ^ 
force alongthe trunk. At length Le Vaillant tlioqg 



1m perceived a diminution in the violence of the car- 
vent, and this discovery being communicated to the 
vwimmersy they redoubled their efforts, and in a few 
minutes one of them found that he could touch the 
bottom. This he announced by a loud cry of joy, 
which was re-echoed by the others. They now be- 
gan to recover their tranquilUty, and pushing for- 
ward with vigour, were quickly landed on the shore. 
Here they joyously kindled an immense fire, and 
having along with them a small quantity of brandy, 
they drank it, dried themselves, and next day de- 
parted on their return to the camp. 

Here fresh troubles awaited the traveller. His 
oxen were dying of hunger and fatigue ; his follow- 
ers were discouraged ; even his own resolution was 
shaken. But the shame of succumbing to sur- 
mountable difficulties,— of entertaining a base fear 
of dangers which other men had braved,— of return- 
ing, in fact, baffled and defeated to the Cape, urged 
him forward, and he accordingly struck his tents, 
and moved once more towards the north. Coura^ 
and intrepidity are of vast importance in every cir- 
cumstance of life, in none more so than in the cir- 
cumstances in which an African traveller is placed ; 
but these virtues will not draw wagons, or silence 
the murmurs of the appetite when clamouring for 
food. Le Vaillant was prepared to endure, and he 
eheerfully abandoned his chariots in the desert when 
oxen were wanting to drag them along ; but he 
abandoned at the same time much of that merchan- 
dise with which he was accustomed to purchase the 
friendship and aid of the savage, and from that mo- 
ment all rational hope of traversing the whole con- 
sent, from the Capte of Good Hope to the Mediter- 
ranean, vanished. He continued his journey, how- 
ever, from the laudable desire of performing what 
he coidd, though what he had projected might prove 
impracticable. 

tie YaiUgiit's diflkultiea were far from beiag imagiT 



lowers aimosi oowea aown in reu^ous aaor 
every cloud that sailed aloft in the blue fimr 
and seemed to announce a tempest. At lenj 
masses of black vapour bej^<m to gather tog< 
heaps over their heads, and to spread in somi 
along the sky. Flashes of lightning were pe 
on the edge of the horizon ; and all the forei 
of a storm successively presented themsel 
their delighted senses. 
.- H, It came at length. '* I heard,'* says the tr 

' ! L " the sound of some large drops, the happy 

sors of an abundant shower. All my senses, 
at once l^ joy and gladness, unfolded theins< 
the vital mfluence. I crept out from under i 
ering, and lying down on my back, with my 
open, I received with delight the drops 
chanced to fall on me, every one of which i 
to be a refreshing balm to my parched li 
tongue. I repeat it, the purest pleasure of my 
life was what I tasted in that delicious m 
which had been purchased by so many sig 
hours of anguish. It was not long before the i 
poured down from all sides ; during three I 
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Aer iiu|lii thui offer a lai^r surface to the raiot 
wai imbibe a greater quantity of it. For my own 
party I enioyed so delicious a pleasure in soaking 
waspitM like them, that, in order the longer to pre- 
aerre the refreshing coolness, I would not at first 
change my dress, which I was at length, however, 
oompelled to do by the cold.** 

On the following night one of his followers disap- 
peaied, a circumstance which, as they were now m 
the country of the Bushmen, to whom it was possi- 
ble the fugitive might betray them, was a source of 
peculiar uneasiness. However, after causing con- 
siderable alarm among the whole party, each of 
whom indulged a different conjecture, the man re- 
tomedy announcing the discovery of a Hottentot 
kraal at no .great distance. Towards this spot the 
whole party immediately proceeded, again and again 
quenching their thirst on the way, in reservoirs of 
crystal purity, which had been formed in the hol- 
lows of the rocks by the recent storm. Arrived, Le 
Vaillant found that the horde of which they had 
come in search was fortunately that of a man to 
whom he had been strongly recommended by a 
friend at the Cai)e. He was received with hospi- 
tality. The chief, flattered by the visit, undertook 
lor a time to become his guide ; and having gene- 
rously and successfully exerted himself for the re- 
covery of the chariots abandoned in the desert, and 
performed numerous other kind offices for his guest, 
the caravan was once more put in motion. 

In tile evening, on their arriving at the halting- 
place, Le VaiUant observed with surprise a tent, 
guarded by Hottentots, pitched a little m advance of 
him ; and upon inquiry, found that it belonged to a 
BL Pinard, one of the individuals he had rejected at 
Cape Town. A presentiment of evil immediatelv 
flashed upon his mind. He regarded the tent witn 
inquietude. Misfortune seemed to perch upon its 
•onimit. And in the sequel he learned, with vexation, 
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how well-founded his apprehennons had been. How- 
ever, for the moment, the encounter seemed to xilliBr 
nothing but pleasure. Pinard was the bearer of let- 
ters from some of his dearest friends, and to ft man 
of sound feelings a person thus armed is irreaistiUe ; 
but to an evil disposition the very coimterfeitiQg of 
goodness is too painful long to be endured. Oar 
Dutch adventurer, whose wealth chiefly consisted in 
brandy, a commodity which experience had tang^it 
him was omnipotent with Hottentots, seemed to coii> 
sider his casks as too weighty, and habitually ex- 
erted himself in diminishing the burden. In ons 
word, he was a drunkard ; and having indulged him- 
self with an extraordinary dose on the very evening 
of liC Vaillant^s arrival, the brandy-casks were 
abandoned to the Hottentots, and in a short time 
both camps were a scene of wild revehyand intoxi- 
cation. 

To those who have observed the manners of savages, 
whether in our own country or in the woods, it most 
be well known that the Circean transformations are 
not fabulous. Brandy has everywhere the power of 
changing men into beasts, and into beasts which are 
the more dangerous, inasmuch as they retain* under 
their new forms, a memory morbidly retentive, which 
seems to rejoice at its escape from the restraints of 
reason. Le Vaillanrs followers, having nothing to 
fear from the reproaches of decorum, now plmiged 
into the delights of drunkenness with an avimty 
whicli appeared as if intended as an imputation on 
his want of generosity ; for they considered his pro- 
dent economy as a mggardly doling out of a neee^ 
sary of life, brandy being by them regarded in that 
light. Though he had given orders tlmt the caravan 
should be put in motion at the break of ^y, the 
men, with the exception of Klaas and two or three 
of his companions, were all furiously intoxicated be- 
fore the oxen could be yoked to the wagons. Bven 
old Swanspoel, who had hitherto conducted >»»™«'f 
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with prudence, 3delded to the seduction, and endea- 
vouring with reeling steps to mount the wagon, his 
foot shpped, and he rolled under the wheel, which im- 
mediately passed over his body. LeVaillant, who 
loyed the old man, feared he had been crushed to 
pieces ; but it was afterward found, upon examination, 
that he merely had two ribs broken ; though this frac- 
ture caused him such terrible anguish on the road, that 
he conjured his. master, with clasped hands, to blow 
oat his brains with cue of his pistols. As our trav- 
eller was utterly ignorant of surgery, it was neces- 
sary to leave the treatment of the fxacture to na- 
ture. The pain, meanwhile, was excruciating, and 
in order to blunt its point, the old Hottentot contin- 
ued to drink immoderate quantities of brandy, which, 
as it failed to kill him, obtained, in the sequel, the 
honour of a cure. In six weeks he was able to re- 
sume his occupations. 

At length, after enduring his company with a pa- 
tience which it were easier to praise than to imitate, 
he separated from Pinard. He now discovered an- 
other remarkable person, a sailor, who, having de- 
serted from the Dutch navy, had retired into the wil- 
derness, where he had adopted, as far as possible, 
the mamiers of a savage ; married several wives, by 
whom he had numerous children, and laid the foun- 
dation of what might have proved a powerful horde. 
But this individual affords an example of how diffi- 
cult it is for the civilized man, of whatever rank he 
may be, to retrograde ; for, although possessed of 
considerable wesdth, and, which is still sweeter, of 
independence, and the germs of power, he yearned 
after that society in which he must always ble as no- 
thing ; and afterwsurd, upon Le Vaillant's obtaining 
him his pardon, deserted his harem, returned with 
his children to the colony, married, and sunk into 
the dull letharg}' of ordinary Dutch life. 

This man, whose name was Shoenmaker, became 
our traveller's guide through the neighbouring re* 
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grions. They continued still to adranoe towudi 
north, passed through the countries of the Le 
and Greater Namaquas, and arrived at length in 
district in which the giraffe is found. Here all 
ardour for the chase was at once revived by 
sight of one of these animaLs* skins, whichy in 
of the kraals he visited, served as a covering 
hut. A few days afterward, while he was admj 
the nest of the constructor bird, one of his Ns 
qua guides came in ^eat haste to inform him 
he had just seen a giraffe browsing upon the te 
of a mimosa-tree. ** In an instant," says the 1 
eller, ** I mounted my horse, being intoxicated 
joy, and causing Bernfry*^ (a deserter from the 
ony whom he encountered in the desert) *^to fo 
my example, I hurried with my dogs towards 
mimosa^tree. The giraffe was no longer there* 
saw her crossing the plain towards the west, 
put spurs to our horses in order to overtake 
She then got into an easy trot, but did not see 
aTl hurried. We galloped after her, firing at 
from time to time ; but she insensibly gained fpn 
upon us in such a manner that, after eontimmic 
chase for three hours, we were compelled to i 
our horses being out of breath, and we immedii 
lost sight of her.^ He now found himself akn 
a distance from his camp ; and, what was wi 
knew not how to eihfvp^ his course towaid 
Meantime he suffered considerably from thirst 
hunger ; but having killed and cooked some b 
his wants were soon satisfied, and he had leisni 
reflection. In the midst of his reveries he was fi 
by some of his attendants, and condocted bw 
the camp. Next day the hunting of the girafle 
continued with equally bad success. On the 1 
day seven of these animals were discovendi 
immediately pursued by his dogs. ^ Six of th 
says he, ** went off together ; but the seventhv ei 
by my pack, took a different direct]-^-. Bemfrf, 
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happened just then to be on foot, immediately 
Taulted into the saddle, and set off in pursuit of the 
former. I pursued the latter at all speed ; but in 
spite of the swiftness of my horse, she gained upon 
me so much that, on tummg a small eminence, I 
lost sight of her, and gave up the chase. My dogs, 
however, had quickly overtaken her, and pressed 
her so closely that she was compelled to stop in her 
own defence. From the place where 1 was I heard 
them give tongue with all their might ; but as their 
voices all appeared to come from the same spot, I 
conjectured that they had got the animal into some 
corner, and I again pushed forwards. As soon as I 
had turned the hill, I in fact discovered her sur- 
rounded by the dogs, and making desperate efforts 
to drive them off by heavy kicks. In a moment I 
was on my feet, and a single shot from my carbine 
brought her to the earth. Enchanted with my vic- 
tory, 1 returned to call my people about me, that they 
might skin and cut up the animal. As I was look- 
ing about, 1 observed Klaas Bastard eagerly making 
signals to me, which I could not at first compre- 
hend ; but on turning towards the direction in which 
he pointed, I perceived a giraffe assailed by my dogs 
under an ebony-tree. Supposing it to be another 
animal, I ran towards it ; but it was the same, which 
had risen again, and just as I was about to fire a 
second time dropped down dead. 

•* Who could have believed that a conquest like 
this would have excited me to a transport almost 
approaching to madness! Pains, fatigues, cruel 
pnvations, uncertainty as to the future, dis^st 
sometimes as to the past — all these recollections 
and feelings fled at the sight of this new prey. I 
could not satisfy my desire to contemplate it. I 
measured its enormous height. I looked from the 
animal to the instrument which had destroyed it. 
I called and recalled my people about me . Although 
we had combated together the largest and the most 

Vol. III.— D d 
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dangerous animals, it was 1 alone who had killed the 
fr'irdffa. I was now able to add to the riches of na- 
tural liLstory ; I was now able to destroy the romance 
whi(rh attiicliud to this animal, and to establish a 
truth. My peo[)le congratulated me on my triumph. 
Berufry alone was absent ; but he came at last, walk- 
iiijET at a slow nace, and holding his horse fay the 
bridle. lie had fallen from his seat, and injured his 
shoulder. I heard not what he said to me. I saw 
not that lie wanted siHsistance ; I spoke to him only 
of my victory. He showed me his shoulder; I 
showed liim my giraffe. I was intoxicated, and T 
sliould not have thought even of my own wounds.** 

He now paid a visit to the Kamenioua horde. 
His camp al>ounded with provisions; but iiis people, 
who had for some time been accustomed to the 
company of women, drew so many of these fair ones 
about them, that it was feared nothing else would lie 
thought of. However, Le Vaillant was obliged to 
wink at this irregularity, to prevent the desertion of 
the whole body, and his complaisance, as it hap- 
pened, drew after it no evil consequences. In pro- 
(!eeding througli tlie country of the Greater Nama^ 
quas* he arrived at a kraal, which had been throiKH 
by the death of its chief into the utmost confusion, 
and, upon his making strenuous exertions to restore 
order, was himself elected chief. ITiis dignity, how- 
ev(;r, he deh^gated to another, and had the satisfac- 
tion of obs(;rving, at his departure, tranouiUity and 
good order taking the place of discord and bloomhed. 

Our traveller now drew near the country of the 
most extraordinary people which he ever met with 
during his travels. These were the Hoozwanas, a 
nation by the Hottentots confounded with the Bush* 
men, but which, in the opinion of Le Vaillant, dif- 
fered from them entirely ; as whilt%the latter wen 
a (collection of vag^ibomfs from all nations, living in 
holes and caves, and subsisting chiefly l^ plunder, 
the former were jis nearly as possible homogeneous. 
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They differed in a remarkable manner firom the Hot* 
tentots in being enterprising and brave, and enjoyed 
among their neighbours so great a reputation for 
these qualities, that th^ir very name was a talisman 
which struck terror into all who heard it. For this 
reason Le VaiUant could not, in this instance, pur« 
sue his ordinary practice of sending forward native 
ambassadors or agents to prepare him a welcome 
reception among the horde. At the bare mention 
of the Hoozwanas his followers and allies felt their 
blood curdle with fear, and not only refused to ad- 
vance before him, but endeavoiired likewise to dis- 
suade him from the attempt, which, in their opinion,- 
coiild terminate no otherwise than fatally. 

Le Vaillant, who remembered their vam terrors in 
the case of the Kaffers, was thoroughly convinced 
that their present apprehensions had no better foun- 
dation. His wagons and a considerable number of 
his attendants had been left encamped on the banks 
of the Gariep, or Orange River; he was now re- 
solved rather to dismiss the remainder, and proceed 
alone, than shrink from his undertaking ; and Klaas 
and five of his companions voluntarily engaging to 
undertake the expedition, he informed the remainder 
that they were at liberty to depart, their services 
being no longer required. But if they were afraid 
to advance, to retreat seemed no less terrible ; so 
that, whipped into enterprise by their very fears, 
they one and all announced their readiness to follow 
the fortunes of their chief. 

He therefore proceeded towards the north ; but, 
while he despised the fears of his Hottentots, and 
somewhat doubted the correctness of their repre- 
sentations, he nevertheless considered it prudent to 
move along in a guarded manner, seeing that every 
thicket might fpStain an enemy. For some days 
silence and sQutude prevailed around. There ap- 
peared no traces of man ; or if any human beings 
ever started up in the distance, i| was only to nit 
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i, leaving behind them strong doubts of 

Um nalitf of (heir apparition. Meanwhile their 
fovto M them over aUiminK desert, covered with 
hUm dutt which, Ufl«d up by the winds, entered 
tbeir oyM tnd almost maddened them. The vehe- 
ment hettt uf the sun, from which no contrivance 
conld wholly shield them, likewise began to dieorder 
tbair lensM and their imaginations; bo that, like 
nuinen in a calenture, they saw mountains, green 
AeldggOr grovesror running streams, where in reality 
tbsre waaiULhingbut a prodigious plateau of scorch- 
ing sand. 

At lengtbt upon halting in the evening, they ob- 
•erved, as tlie darkneas cams on, several vast fixes 
among the peaks of the distant hills, which they 
doubted not belonged to the Ilauzwanas. With this 
discoTery all their old terrors returned. The watcli, 
therefore, it may be easily imagined, was vigilant 
that night ; and as soon aa the morning appeared, 
Le Vamant, taking a few of his attendants along 
with him, proceeded to reconnoitre. The scene 
which DOW presented itself was desolate beyond de- 
scription. Steep ridges of barren rock, rising from 
■ plain of Band, and broken into ravines, gullies, 
ctaaams, precipices ; beyond a few stunted, miserable 
plants, no signs of life ; while a dead silence brooded 
over all, save when the wild daman sent foiib iU 
shrill cry from among the rocks, or when the vulture 
or the ea^e screamed aloft over their heads. 

After a fatiguing march through these savage 
tnountaioa, they reached a slender stream which 
flowed from a narrow opening in the rocks, and dis- 
Bovered upon its bonks a small Hoozwana encamp- 
nent. No persons but a few women were visible; 
bat upon their uttering a crv of alaxm, the men im- 
mediately rushed out, armed with b7ws and arrows, 
■nd taking their families along with them, retreated, 
nd took up their positioQon a small emmeiice com* 
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niaiidilig their huts* Failing to make lumself im- 
derstood by the ordinary signs of friendship and 
good-will, he advanced towards their huts, deposited 
a quantity of beads and tobacco, and then retired to 
observe their movements. When they considered 
him at a sufficient distance, they returned, and upon 
examining the presents exhibited tokens of extraor- 
dinaiY satisfaction; but upon the approach of the 
traveller a second time they again retreated, though 
to a smaller distance than before. He now resolved 
to endeavour, by going forward alone and unarmed, 
to remove their apprehensions ; and, taking in his 
hand a new present, he proceeded towards them. 
This manoeuvre succeeded. One of the savages im^ 
mediately came to meet him ; and addressing him in 
the Hottentot language, demanded who he was, and 
whence he came. Le Yaillant replied that he was 
a traveller, desirous of examining the country, and, 
if possible, of finding friends in it. The man then 
came up to him. The Hottentots hkewise drew 
near, and entered into conversation with the stran- 
ger, who, they found, belonged to their nation. Ob- 
serving that no evil had befallen their friend, the re* 
mainder of the horde now joined the group, and were 
rendered, by a few trifling presents, as friendly and 
peaceful in their deportment as the least ferocious 
of the Hottentot tribes. 

The manners of this people were remarkable. 
They remained in their rocky fastnesses, to which 
they were habitually confined by the hostility of 
their neighbours, as long as the gazelles, white ants, 
or locusts, which abound in those districts, afforded 
them provisions. When a scarcity happened, how* 
ever, then wo to the surrounding nations. They 
stood upon the lofty summits of their mountains, 
and casting their eyes around, selected for the scene 
of their desperate foray the region which presented 
ihe richest aspect. Flocks and herds were seiaed, 
and killed upon the spot, or driven to the mountains. 

DdS 
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ag 'circumstances required ; but^ unless wben at- 
tacked and put in actual peril, the Hoozwanas ab- 
stained from shedding human blood. Their abear- 
ance, when engaged in war, was peculiarly atnkiiur. 
NaJced, excepting that small portion of the Ikm^t 
which instinct alone teaches man to conceal, th^ 
yet wore a species of helmet or war-c^ on their 
heads, upon which there was a crest formed of the 
hyena's mane. Though considerably below the 
middle size, their well-formed active bodiesy and 
daring character, the evidence of which waa deeply 
written in their countenance, admirably fitted them 
for warriors. In peace, however, no men could ex- 
hibit more gentleness, or regard for strangers } and 
our traveller observes, that had he attempted the 
traversing the African continent from the Cape to 
the Mediterranean, he should have chiefly founded 
his hopes of success on the active, faithful charaeter 
of the Hoozwanas. 

The Hoozwana women exhibited that peculiar 
conformation of the nates which is genenuly sup- 
posed to be a characteristic of the Hottentot race. 
With the latter, however, it is the growth of years, 
and commences only at a late period of life ; ^diile 
in the former it is a portion of the original foim 
with which the infant is bom, and which increases 
merely in proportion as the whole body is developed^ 
Upon this strange projection mothers carnr uieir 
children, which, when two or three years old, stand 
upon it as a footman does behind a carriage* But, 
notwithstanding that they were in this respect de- 
formed, they possessed hands and arms of extnuir- 
dinary beauty. They wore the war-bonnet and san- 
dals like their husbands ; but were in other respects 
naked, with the exception of a small apron. A sdmU 
wooden, ivory, or tortoise-shell case hung by their 
side, in which they carried their ointment ; and tils 
tail of some small animal, fastened on a staff» 
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instead of a pocket handkerchief, to wipe away the 
dsffit or persiMration from their faces. 

Having spent some time in the country of the 
Hoozwanas, he bent his course towards his camp on 
the Gariep, his gallant hosts serving him as guides 
across the mountains. In the course of the journey 
one of the oxen threw from off its liack the box of 
toys and cutlery, which, making a frightful clatter, 
terrified the animal, which ran off roaring in a furious 
manner. Le Vaillant, in endeavouring to force it 
badL, found himself engaged in a dangerous adven- 
ture; for, instead of returning towards his com- 
panions, it rushed impetuously at the horse, which, 
springing suddenly aside, threw his rider and took to 
flight. The ox now rushed with stooping head at 
the traveller, who, having fortunately* fallen with his 
musket in his hand, pointed his piece, and carefully 
levelling it at his enemy, fired, and shot him dead 
upon the spot. 

This accident seemed to be merely the forerunner 
of that which happened immediately after his arrival 
at the camp. He had crossed the Gariep with his 
tents and baggage ; but the oxen, never having seen 
so broad a stream, could by no means whatever be 
induced to attempt the passage. They resisted all 
the efforts of their drivers, and even their very blows 
seemed to render them more stubborn. It was 
therefore determined to take them farther up the 
stream, and renew their endeavours next morning. 
The herdsmen, however, rendered heedless or con- 
fident by the vicinity of the camp, fell asleep, and 
allowed their fires to die away. At this moment 
the Bushmen, who had been lying in wait for them, 
stole quietly into the circle, and, driving off the oxen, 
escaped, and before the break of day were already 
far on their way towards their secret haunts. 

Next morning, early, Le Vaillant was suddenly 
awakened by Khias, who informed him of what had 
happened; and counselled him to arm a mmber of 
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his followers, and pursue the robbers. This adribe 
was instantly adopted. He took thirteen of the 
bravest, and following the track of the oxen, which 
was visible enough upon the sand, during six hoorsy 
found that it struck off from the river. Here they 
passed the night. Next morning before day they con- 
tinued the pursuit, and finding that the herd had been 
divided into two parts, pursued the track of the more 
numerous, not doubting that the divisioa had been 
made merely for the purpose of distracting their at- 
tention. From a Hottentot village by which they 
passed they obtained two guides, who, being per- 
fectly acquainted with the country, undertook to 
conduct them to the hiding-places of the Bushmeu. 
They therefore again set forward, and alter tracking 
the robbers for several leagues, found that they had 
crossed the river, in which they discovered the body 
of one of the oxen which had been drowned in the 
passage. The stream being here deep and rapid 
rendered the passage both difficult and dangerous. 
They, however, succeeded in gaining the opposite 
shore, but what was their vexation when, Juving 
ascended a short distance up the river, it was per- 
ceived that the artful bandits had again crossed, and 
were therefore on the other side. This manoBinrre 
was repeated three times, for so frequently had the 
Bushmen crossed and recrossed the stream. Bat at 
length the track was lost in the path leading to a 
kraal, in which, therefore, they concluded the 03cen 
must be concealed. 

The guides, fearful lest their presence among the 
traveller's attendants might occasion a war between 
these bandits and their nation, here demanded per- 
mission to remain behind during the attack npon 
the kraal, and their request was unhappily compMed 
with. Le Vaillant himself, conceiving that HaAiuMM 
would be favourable to his views, resolved to defer 
Che execution of his project until night. Thay aiv 
cordiflgly encamped upon the spot, and a little aftsr 
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tnkbtiiglit set off in the greatest silence. "Soon 
afterward,'' says be, ** we perceived, at the distance 
of about three-quarters of a league, the light of 
fliereral fires; and advancing a fittle farther, we 
heard songs, cries of joy, and immoderate shouts of 
laughter. The bandits were amusing themselveji^ 
and making good cheer at my expense. Their 
clamour, however, had one good effect; for my dogs 
began to set up so loud a barking en drawing near 
the kraal, that it became necessary to muzzle thenu 
so that but for the frightful tumult within we should 
infsdlibly have been betrayed. I was now, there- 
fore, in a state of warfkre with savages, and resolved 
to em^doy against them the resources of art, should 
they oppose me with superior force. The moment 
not being favourable for commencmg the attack, I 
put it off until the break of day, and in order to con- 
duct it in the most advantageous manner, I in- 
trenched myself and my troop behind a copse, which, 
by affording us an impenetrable shield against the 
attacks of our enemies, would render our own 
doubly terrible. The copse, in fact, was sufficiently 
extensive to contain and conceal all my musketeers ; 
and each of us, by pushing aside or breaking off a 
few branches, immediately formed a sort of port- 
hole through which we could fire. In this position 
we patiently and silently awaited the moment for 
action. The villains themselves appeared, by their 
conduct, to favour our views. Their noisy meifVi- 
ment died away by degrees ; and at length, yielding 
to fatigue, they retired into their huts to rest, and 
the noise entirely ceased. 

" The day soon appeared, when we discovered 
that the position we had taken up was too far from 
the kraal. Leaving our oxen, and my two horses, 
ready saddled in case of a defeat, behind the bushes, 
under the care of one of my people, we advanced, 
therefore, and posted ourselves within gunshot of 
the kraal. It was a cpnsiderable hamlet, consisting 
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of not less than thirty or forty huts, and occupied 
the slope of a hill, behind which a range of high 
mountains swept round in the form of an amphi- 
theiitre. Thoui;jrh our muskets were all loaded, it 
was not my intention to commence hostilities with 
the effusion of blood. I designed merely to alarm 
tlie brii^ands, and by the consternation caused by a 
sudden attack, to compel them to take to flight. For 
this reason I commanded my followers to fine in the 
air, and on no account to take aim at a single indi- 
vidual imless by my express orders. I began the 
assault by firing my large carbine, the report of 
wlii(!h, multiplied by the echoes of the neighbouring 
nir>uiit:iiiis, produced a terrible noise. We had per- 
suadnd ourselves that at the sound of this thunder 
tlie whole horde would fly in consternation, and my 
companions were preparing to augment their terrors 
by a g(Miend discharge. But, to our astonishment, 
not a creature ai)peared. It was in vain that we 
firrA round after round ; every thing remained calm, 
and I knew not what to coiijfjcture. This security 
Avjis in<;rely apparr*nt. While external appearances 
aniiouiu;ed sleep and peace, every soul within was 
givr;n up to terror and confusion. But by a strata- 
gem U) whicli tli(*y, no doubt, had been long accus- 
tomed, no one wished to appear before the whole 
body \v(.Te armed ; and it is j)robable that they com- 
munierated with cacli other by signals. When they 
were rearly for ))altle, they all at the same moment 
ruslifid out of ih(*ir huts, and advancing with frightful 
bowlings towards us,h;t fly a el oud of arrows, which 
falling far short of their mark, we still replied to 
by firing over their heads. Obsor^'ing that none of 
their i):irty were hurt, they began to imagine that 
our nuiskets woidd not carry so far, and therefore 
uniting into one body, they came on with fury. We 
awaited tlie assault with firmness. My people, in 
the mean time, eall(>d aloud to them to restore my 
oxen. Whether they heard us or not I cannot di 
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termine ; but they had now advanced so near that 
their arrows fell about us in showers. I now 
thought it full time to fire in earnest, and issuing 
ray orders to aim at their bodies, we fired several 
volleys in rapid succession, and had very quickly the 
satisfaction to see this numerous band of men scat- 
tered about like emmets, flying in all directions, and 
uttering fearful shrieks, which were no longer, as 
at first, cries of valour and defiance, but the howHngs 
of despair. Their wives and children had retreated, 
during the combat, to the summit of the hill, where 
the oxen were grazing ; and it was thither that they 
now fled; whence, having rapidly collected the 
cattle, they plunged down into the hollow on the 
opposite side, and disappeared. Being well per- 
suaded that, should they once reach the defiles of 
the mountains, all pursuit would be vain, I mounted 
my horse, and dividing my men into two bodies, 
directed one party to cut off their retreat on one 
side, while I myself with the remainder should 
attack them on the other. It was not many minutes 
before we discovered the savages hurrymg down 
the hill towards a plain, in which there was a small 
wood; and, in fact, the greater number of them 
quickly disappeared a second time, but those who 
drove the cattle were necessarily more slow, and 
seeing us close upon their heels, they likewise took 
to flight, leaving the oxen behind them. At this 
moment my other detachment coming up, fured at 
them, and stretched one of their number upon the 
earth. The rest escaped." 

Having thus regained possession of his cattle, and 
fearing he might fall into some ambush laid for him 
by the savages, he hastened back to the kraal, where 
he found their own herd. In lieu of one of the oxen 
which had been killed and eaten, he took away a 
young cow and two sheep, and hurried towards the 
spot where he had left his Kameniqua guides. Here 
he was shocked by a very horrible spectacle. One 
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of the men had been torn to pieces during the ni 
and the. other likewise had suffered severely. 1 
liad, in fact, nef^lected to keep alive their fire, 
liad been attacked by a lion in their sleep. Le ^ 
laiit caused them to be placed upon his horses, 
carried along with them ; but abandoned the d; 
man at the first halting-place. The other eventi 
recovered. 

Though dogged all the way by the Bushmer 
Hiiichcd his camp in safety, from whence* Yia 
now entirely al)andoned the idea of traversing 
African continent, he turned his face southwi 
and directed his course towards the Cape. His > 
stitution had considerably suffered dunng this j 
nev, and ho suddenly began to experience unequ 
cal symptoms of iUness. WhUe ne was in this i 
(lit! on he encountered a white family, who, ha 
endured signal misfortunes in the world, liad 
c;e(n1ed in snapping asunder the links which ore 
rily bind men to society, and were now, with a 
Hottentot servants, and a wagon which conta 
nil thoir worldly jiossessions, proceeding tow 
Namaqua-Iand in search of a better fortune ' 
they had hitherto met with. Le Vailiant^ 
could easily read indolence and inactivity in 
countenance of the father, was still deeply inters 
in his fate, by an air of goodness which accomjpa 
the indication of those qualities ; and anticipatin| 
(consent of the owner, he bestowed upon them a si 
houHC and ground in the vicinity, four sheep, a fl 
a (log, together with a quantity of toys ana cat! 
wherewith to purchase the friendship of the aaya 
With these riches they departed on their way, bl 
ing the friendly hand which had enabled Chen 
live in comfort, and praying for the happines 
him who, under Providence, had been the ere 
of theirs. 

He now pushed forward to the banks of the Ki 
where his progress was put a stop to by a qui 
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Mseompuued by yioknt feven This disease is gen- 
eMlly mortal in Afirica. Of this circumstance he 
WIS perfectly aware, and accordingly firom the be- 
gimring began to fear the worst, and ^ve himself 
UD for lost. But his followers, who, with ignorance 
01 physic equal to his own, indulged more sanguine 
hopes, requested his permission to apply the only 
remedy known among them ; and having obtained 
his consent, applied round his neck towels dipped 
m boding milk, until the skin was nearly scalded off. 
Tins tr^tment was continued during three days; 
but finding no benefit from it, he abandoned the phy- 
sicMifM, and resolved to leave the whole to nature. 
Meanwhile his condition was alarming. His throat 
and toegne were so much swelled that he could 
swdlow nothing but a few drops of weak tea, and 
at length loet entirely the power of speaking, except 
by signs. The fears of his Hottentots were no less 
then his own. When Klaas or Swanspoel entered 
his tenli the other attendants would thrust their black 
wooDy heads in after them, in the expectation of 
geUiering from their looks whether there was still 
any hope. Such was the state of the case when 
several persons of the Lesser Namaqua horde arrived 
in Ae camp, among the rest a little man, who, when 
infoimed of the disorder of the chief, immediately 
undertook his cure. Our traveller, wilUng to make 
trial of every means within his power, permitt^ 
die Hottentot ^sculapius to treat him as he pleased ; 
and had once more to endure a hot cats^Iasm on 
his throat, which, together with a gargle of sage- 
joice, formed the whole remedy. Ci the course of 
one night his freedom of respiration and the power 
of sw^owing were restored, and in three days he 
was well. 

This danger bein? over, Le Vaillant returned to 
the Cape, dismissed his Hottentots, and taking leave 
of his South African friends, set sail for Europe, 
July 14th, 1784. He arrived in Paris in the begm^ 

Vol. IIL— E e 



have escaped the ^lillotine only by the fall oi 

pierre. His habitual residence during the lal 

, of his life was on a small estate that he posi 

■... ' , La None, near Sezanne. There, when not 

■ ' '1^ in his literary labours, he amused himiMslf wi 

' .;; ing; and in this manner he hved during near! 

'"'.• years- He died on the 29d of Novembe 

. '' ■ During the whole of that time he had seldonn 

his retreat to visit Paris, except for the pui 
seeing his works through the press. His ** T 
upon which his hopes of fame must chiefly i 
/ pear to have occupied him nearly eleven y€ 

first part having heen published in 1790, 
second in 1790. It has often been asBerti 
M. Kyries, that these travels were comiHl< 
the author's notes by Casimir Varron : but 
.": . , 5 mistake ; he merely read the proof sheets 

V; . purpose of correction, Le Vaillaiit not beii 

■ /"^ ciently acquainted with the French languag 

" ■■ , able him to confide in his own judgment. 

It was lie Vaillant who first made the 
known in I*Vance, and the stuffed specimei 
kind's collection is the one which was brouc 
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BELZONI. 

This able and interesting traveller, descended from 
respectable Roman family, was bom at Padua, 
rhitteer his relations had many years previously re« 
lOved. Being designed by his parents for some 
lonastic order, he was at a very early age sent to 
tome, the original abode of his ancestors, where he 
9ceiv«d his education, and spent the greater part 
f his youth. Here the sciences wouM appear to 
ftve obtained a decided preference in his mmd, over 
reiT other branch of study ; particularly hydiaulics, 
>«rn^h he owed the reputation which he afterward 
oqniMd in the world, and a success which was by 
D. means equal to his deserts. The invasion of 
taljr, and the capture of Rome by the French, dis- 
urbed the peaceful but insignificant plan of life 
rluch he had traced out for himself. Instead of a 
lonk he became a traveller. Departing from Rome 
i the year 1800, he for some time wandered about 
le Continent, deriving his subsistence, as he him- 
slf observes, from his own knowledp^e and industry, 
ad occasional remittances from his family, who, 
lOUgh by no means wealthy, seem to have been 
onerously disposed to afford him a support, which 
e, in a sliort time, no less generously refused tp 
;cept. 

In the year 1803 he arrived in England, where he 
>t long afterward married. In this country he 
if^rted himself, as is well known, by perfomiing 
. public feats of prodigious strength, and by scien- 
f c exhibitions ; still, with a manly independence, 
■eferring the gaining of a precarious subsistence by 
lese means to the idea of draining the slender re- 
mrcea of his family, or of resorting to thosfs xaqfP 
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easy but less reputable sources of gain which too 
frequently employ the talents of foreigners in Eng- 
land. Having remained nine years in Great Britain, 
fielzoni conceived the desire of visiting the south 
of Europe ; and, taking his ivife alonff with him, 
travelled through Portugal, Spain, and Malta. It 
seems to have been during this part of his travels 
that he learned, from what he considered nnezoep- 
tionable authority, that his scientific knowledge 
might be turned to good account in Eg3rpt, where an 
hydraulic machine would be of the greatest utility 
in irrigating the fields, which want water onlj to 
make them produce at any season of the year. 

He accordingly took his passage on board 6[ some 
ship bound for Eg3rpt, and arriv^ in the harixMir of 
Alexandria on the 0th of June, 1815. The plague, 
he was informed, was now in the city, but grsdnalhr 
decreasing in malignity. St. John's day, the 94th 
of June, was likewise at hand, on which it nsDaDy 
ceases entirely, through the interference, as the 
vulgar believe, of the saint, but in reality from flie 
intense heat of the sun, which has l^ that time 
exhaled those damp miasmata which are ^le inune- 
diate cause of the plague. Belzoni, who was ac- 
companied by his wife and a young Irish lad, named 
Curtain, landed, notwithstanding the disease; and 
having remained secluded in the occale, or Uran, 
until after the 24th, set off for Cairo. On reaching 
this city, where he meant to make an offer of bis 
services to the pasha, to whose princlp«d ntteipreter 
he brought letters of recommendation, he obtained 
lodgings in an old house, which from its rast sise 
and ruinous condition would have made a handsome 
figure in one of Mrs. Ratcliffe's romances. Tlioqgfa 
antiquities, as he obser^'es, were not at that time 
his object, he could not refrain from visitiDg flie 
Pyramids, He accordingly accompanied an Entliah 
gentleman to the spot, where they passed the l^riil^ 
and long before dawn had ascended the snmraiFof 
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fhe highest pile, to behold the sun rise over the land 
ofEirypt 




" The scene here," says he, " is majestic and grand 
for beyond description: a mist over the plains of 
*" l)t formed a veil, which ascended and vanished 
fually as the sun rose, and unveiled to the view 
beautiful land, once the site of Memphis. The 
distant view of the smaller pyramids on the south 
marked the extension of that vast capital; while the 
solemn endless spectacle of the desert, on the west, 
inspired us with reverence for Ihe all-powerful Cre- 
ator. The fertile lands on the north, with the ser- 
pentine course of the Nile, descending towards the 
■ea; the rich appearance of Cairo, ana its minareti^ 
at the foot of the Mokatam mountain, on the east ; 
the beautiful plain which extends from the Pyramids 
to that city ; the Nile, which flows magnificently 
through the centre of the Sacred Valley ; and the 
4faick groves of pahn-trees under our eyes,,altogeth€^r 
fomed a scene of which a very imperfect idea can 
be given by the most elaborate description." 

A few days after his return to Cairo he was to 
have been presented to the i)asha,'but on the way to 
the citadel was attacked and mounded by a Turkish 
soldier in such a manner that he was compelled to 
defer lus presentation for thirty days. Mohammed 
Ali had not at that time properly estabUshed his 
power ; for, when informed of the injury which had 
oeen inflicted on his guest, he only observed that 
such accidents were not to be prevented in cities 
filled with iroops. This point was very soon made 
stiU -dearer. In a few days the soldiers hurst out 
into open rebeUion, pillaged the inhabitants, com- 
mitted every description of atrocity, and pursued his 
highness himself into his castle, where they for some 
time held him besieged. When this storm had 
blown over, Belzoni, whose hydraulic project was 
hi^y a{^roved of by the p»asha, commenced the 
construction of his machine in his highness's g^ 

£e2 
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dens at Soubra, three miles from Cairo, i 
hammed AU is not bigotedly attached to i 
fashions, he freely permitted Belzoni to be ^ 
of his amusements, which he was sometime 
called upon to multiply. During his stay at 
business frequently required his presence al 
where, on one occasion, he narrowly escape 
shot by a Turkish soldier. The ruffian havm( 
him in the street, he returned the blow ; upoi 
the Turk drew his pistol, fired at him, sinj 
hair, and kUled one of his comrades who ha 
to be standing behind the traveller. The lu 
next day apprehended by the pasha, and nev( 
heard of. When the hydraulic machine we 
pleted, its power was made trial of in the pi 
of Mohammed, who, perceiving that as an 
tion it was regarded with extraordinary dia 
the Turkish and Arabic cultivators, abuido] 
project altogether, without evea remunerat 
traveller for the loss of time and money wl 
had incurred. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, wli 
fleet but little honour on Mohammed Ali, ] 
found, upon calculation, that his finances woi 
enable him to ascend the Nile as far as As 
and was about to proceed up the countr] 
Burckhardt and Mr. Salt) who had previoufl 
cussed the point together, determined upon 
moval of the colossal head of young Mem 
Kiig-land, for tlie purpose of being presented 
British Museum ; and requested our traveller, 
of the fittest persons that could be thoughl 
undertake the task. The expenses l^rcluiai 
Mr. Salt were to defray between them. A 
was, it seems, circulated even during the lifet 
Belzoni, and previous to the publication of hi 
els, that in this affair he was merely the paic 
of Mr. Salt (for, as a professed Mohammedan, 
hardt did not choose to appear). This, howev< 
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clearly not the case. The expenses incurred in the 
midertaking they could do no other than defray. Mr. 
Salt's instructions are written, as Belzoni himself 
<^werves, in an assuming style, but nevertheless have 
not the air of being addressed to a paid agent. But 
. the testimony of Sheikh Burckhardt, which I hisert 
in justice to the memory of an enterprising and wor« 

- thy man, completely sets the matter at rest. In a 
letter addressed to the African Association, dated 
Cairo, February 20th, 1817, he says, ♦♦ You will be 

• pleased to hear that the colossal head from Thebes 

- nas at last, after many diiSiculties, safely arrived at 
Alexandria. Mr. Belzoni, who offered himself to un- 
dertake this commission, has executed it with great 
spirit, intelligence, and perseverance. The head is 

. waiting now at Alexandria for a proper conveyance 
to Malta. Mr. Salt and myself have borne the ex- 
pena^ Jointly; and the trouble of the undertaking 
nas devolved upon Mr. Belzoni, whose name I wish 
to be mentioned, if ever ours shall, on this occasion, 
because he was actuated by public spirit fully as 
much as ourselves." 

Few things are more interesting in themselves, or 
less captivating in description, than a search after 
antiquities. Belzoni, after visiting Hermontis and 
Dendara, arrived at Thebes, which, from the time 
of €rermanicus to the present moment, has excited 
the wonder and admiration of every traveller who 
has beheld it. ** It is absolutely intpossible," says 
Belzoni, ^ to imagine the scene displayed, without 
seeing it. The most sublime ideas that can be 
form^ from the most magnificent specimens of our 
-present architecture would give a very incorrect pic- 
ture of these ruins ; for such is the difference, not 
only in magnitude, but in form, proportion, and con- 
struction, that even the pencil can convey but a faint 
idea of the whole. It appeared to me like enterinff 
« city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were aU 
deetcoyed, leaving the hiins of their varioos temples 
as the only proof of Uieir existence^** 
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After a brief examination of these miohty Tmns, 
he crossed to the western bank of the NuBi where, 
amid the vast remains of the Memnoniiim, was the 
colossal head which he was to remove. He fouiid 
it, he says, near the remains of its body and chair, 
with its face upwards, and apparently smilingonhim 
at the thought of being taken to England. Tlw im^ 
plements which he iSul brought from Cairo were 
sufficiently simple : fourteen poles, eight of whidi 
were employed in making a sort of car to lay flw 
bust on, four ropes of palm-leaves, and four nMlen» 
without tackle of any sort. Their boat lyiag too fiur 
to be used as a lodging every night, they estabyahad 
themselves in the Memnomum, where, aa the tm^ 
eUer remarks, they were handsomely lodged in a 
small hut formed of stones. Mrs. Beuoni seeBsai m 
fact, to have been as enterprising and romantic as 
her husband, and made no difficulty about the rade- 
ness of their accommodation. Into a detail of Us 
laborious exertions, or those of the Araba in con- 
veying the head to the Nile, I do not think it neeea- 
sary to enter. It will be sufficient to atatOt that 
after incredible toil and perseverance, it was at 
length brought to the edge of the stream on the 19th 
of August, 1816. 

This object being effected, he made an ezcanion 
to the sepulchral excavations in the mountain of 
Gornou, celebrated for the quantity of mnnuniea 
which they contain. Into this vast labyxinth be en- 
tered with two Arabs and his interpreter. Iliey 
were in search of a sarcophagus which was aald to 
have been discovered by Drovetti; but, in roaming 
s^ut amid the dreary passages, lost their WK 
which, without extraordinary good fortune, mignt 
have been tlie first step to losing their lives* In 
labouring to find a passage out, they came to a 
small aperture, through which the interpreter and 
one of the Arabs passed easily, but Belxom, who was 
a very large man, found it too smalL ^'Gtee of tbi 
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however, succeeded, as did my interpreter; 
was then agreed," says he, *' that I and the 
irab should wait till their return. They pro- 
. evidently to a great distance, for the light 
)ared, and only a murmuring sound from their 
could be distinguished as they went on. After 
noments I heard a loud noise, and the inter- 
distinctly crying, * O mon Dien ! men Dien ! 
ferdu !' after which a profound silence ensued, 
my Arab whether he had ever been in that 

He replied, • Never.' I could not conceive 
ould have happened, and thought the best plan 
return to procure help from the other Arabe. 
lingly, T told my man to show me the way out 
but, staring at me like an idiot, he said he did 
ow the road. I called repeatedly to the inters 
but received no answer. I watched a long 
•ut no one returned, and my situation was no 
leasant one." 

mgth, however, by dint of laborious perseve- 
the V issued into upper air ; and as the sarco- 
I, which they had discovered, could not at that 
it be removed, our traveller conceived the de- 
' making a small excursion into Nubia. Ac- 
;ly, he proceeded up the river to AssouaOy 

after much altercation, he procured a firesh 
» carry him to the second cataract. He ad- 
in passing, the beautiful island of Phile, rich 
ruins of antiquity. On the next day several 
I, armed with spears and shields of crocodile 
came in boats to attack them on the river ; 
•serving them, Mrs. Belzoni and all, to be 
with j)istols, they very prudently retired. At 
he capital of Lower Nubia, our traveller pur- 

with a small looking-glass permission to con- 
iiis voyage. Previous to this, many of the 

of the country had never enjoyed the g^tifl- 
of contemplating the reflection of their own 
nances, unless, like Pojypheme, they made » 
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mirror of the glassy stream. On arriving at Ipsam- 
bul, he saw with amazement the ^^reat rock-temple 
discovered by Burckhardt He munediateW con- 
ceived the design of clearing away the sand wbidi 
obstructed the entrance into the temple, and made 
the proposal to the villagera, promisingy in order to 
excite them to the task, a present in money; but 
soon found that he had at length arrived in a imon 
where money had ceased to be omnipotent. The 
people stared at his piasters as they wonld hare 
stared at a letter in an unknown language, and in- 
quired who would give them any thing for sueh mall 
bits of metal as those ? However, he by degieei 
succeeded in convincing then! that money poaaoMed 
over civilized men, and all who came wilhiii thdr 
influence, a mysterious power which they conld not 
resist, and thus awakened in their sonls the "ac- 
cursed thirst of gold.** This seemed at first to pio- 
duce a good effect ; but the love of money onoe ax- 
cited, they knew not where to stop; and their ava- 
rice, which he had reckoned his best ally, soon 
exhausted his means, so that before he had halC> 
completed his undertaking he was compellad to 
desist, and continue his voyage up the Nito to Ibrim 
and the first cataract. 

Having gratified his curiosity with a g|anee at 
these celebrated spots, Belzoni returned to Aaaooan, 
and from thence proceeded to Thebes, where he in- 
med lately put in train the measures neoesaaiy tx 
conveying down the river the Memnon's head* and 
various other antiquities. The obstadea vhich 
were thrown in his way by the obstinacy of the na- 
tives, and the intrigues of Drovetti, and other col- 
lectors of antiquities, were numeroos, and ^a^jtij 
disgraceful to their originators. Nevertheleaa, oa 
the 17th of November, 1816, he succeeded in pladif 
the head on board of a boat, m which he set aaH oa 
the 21st for Cairo, where he arrived on the IMhef 
December, after a voyage of twoity-fonr days. AU 
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professions reckon among their members many 
knaves and many fools ; but the antiquarians with 
whom Behfioni came in contact deserved, in severaJ 
instances, to be sent to the galleys. His labours 
were, as a matter of course, depreciated by several 
foreigners of this cast, who absurdly misrepresented 
his researches. In this number must be reckoned 
Count Forbin, who was frightened away from Thebes 
by beholding the apparition of an English waiting- 
maid in a blue pelisse among the ruins. This gen* 
tleman, in his absurd ''Travels,** represents our 
traveller as having employed six months in placing 
the colossal bust on board the boat, although he 
knew, or should have known, that the operation did 
not occupy a sixth part of that time.' The origin of 
this contemptible fiction was the jealousy which the 
idea of seeing this extraordinary piece of antiquity 
in the possession of the English inspired. An able 
writer m the Quarterly Review, after animadverting 
in a very spirited manner upon the meanness of these 
proceedings, observes, *' But detraction, it would ap- 
pear, is not all that Mr. Belzoni has had to sustam 
from this irrational jealousy. M. Drovetti, French 
consul, has, as Count Forbm observes, two agents 
at Thebes, — the one a Mameluke, named Yousnf, 
originally a drummer in the French army ; the other 
a Marseillese renegade of the name of Riifo, * small 
in statute, bold, enterprising, and choleric ; beating 
the Arabs because they had neither time nor taste 
to understand the Provencal lanffiiage.' These per- 
sons are more than suspected of bein^ concerned in 
a plot against the Ufe of Mr. Belzom, who was re- 
cently fired at from behind a wall, while employed 
in his researches among the ruins of Camac, where 
these two fellows were then known to be lurking. 
The affair has been brought before the Consular 
Court at Cairo ; and we trust that M. Drovetti, for 
the sake of his own character and that of his coun- 
try, will not interfere with the judicial proceedingst 
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iior attempt to shelter his agents ftom the punish- 
ment which awaits them." 

From Cairo Belzoni proceeded with the bust down 
the Nile to Rosetta and Alexandria \ from whence* 
after having placed his charge in the pasha's ware- 
houses, he quickly returned, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding on a second voyage up the Nile. It was on 
this occasion that he had the good fortune to be- 
come known to Mr. Briggs, with whom he returned 
to Cairo. Captain Caviglia had at this period com- 
menced his researches in the interior of the first 
P3rramid of Ghizeh,*but was about to discontinue them 
for lack of means, when Mr. Briggs munificently en- 
gaged to furnish funds for the purpose, in which he 
was seconded by Mr. Salt. It was proposed by this 
latter gentleman that Belzoni shoidd join Captain 
Caviglia in his researches ; but our traveUer« with 
commendable ambition, preferred some undertaking 
in which all the credit should redound to. himself; 
and, having left his wife at the house of a friend at 
Cairo, lie once more ascended the Nile, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Beechey, to whom he had been intro- 
duced at Alexandria. 

At Erarainoun, near Ashmouneir, Belzoni obtained 
intelligence that two agents of M. Drovetti were 
hurrying on towards Thebes, in the hope of fore- 
st;illiiig him in the purchase of antimuties ; upon 
whicli he hired two asses, and, leaving Mr. Beecney 
to come up slowly with the boat, hurri^ off by night 
On reaching the ruins, after an incredibly fatiffuing 
journey of five days, he found that, although the 
agents were not arrived, Mr. Salt's neglect, in not 
paving the way with a handsome present* had so 
completely irritated the bey, that he had appropriated 
to the French ex-consul the very ground upon which 
Belzoni had commenced his excavations during hb 
first journey. Into the details of these wrete&ed 
squabbles, which it is humiliating to the lovers of 
art even to peruse, 1 shall of course not enter. Bel- 
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BOni, it should be observed, was forced into them 
Much against his feelings ; for he was an educatedi 
libei^ and high-minded man, altogether averse from 
low caballing and intrigue, which appear to have 
formed the native element of Drovetti and his con^ 
genial coadjutor, the Count de Forbin. 

Tlie most interesting transaction, perhapsj in which 
our traveller was anywhere engaged, was his visit 
to the Necropolis of Thebes, in the mountain of 
Goumou. This is a tract of about two miles in 
length, at the foot of the Liby^an ridge. Every part 
of these rocks is scooped out into a sepulchre, wmch, 
however close it may be to other sepulchral cham* 
bers, has rarely any interior communication with 
them. It is impossible, as Belzoni observes, to con« 
vey by description an adequate idea of these subter« 
raneous abodes and their inhabitants. No other 
sepulchred' in the world resemble them. There are 
no excavations or mines that can be compared with 
those astonishing places, which, when once seen, 
for ever after haunt the imagination, like a glimpse 
of the regions beyond the grave. Few travellers see 
more of these catacombs than the exterior cham- 
bers, from which the dead have been removed. In 
the interior sepulchres the air is suffocating, and fre- 
quently causes fainting. The dust of decayed mum- 
mies, which is so fine that it quickly penetrates in 
vast quantities to the lungs, and causes a diflSculty 
of respiration; the strong effluvia of decomposed 
bodies ; the dark, dismal, lonesome nature of the 
place ; — every thing tends to discourage the intruder. 
Belzoni was not, however, to be deterred. In de- 
scribing the difficulties which he here encountered, 
he observes, "In some places there is not more than 
the vacancy of a foot left, wliich you must contrive 
to pass through in a creeping posture, like a snail, 
on pointed and keen stones that cut like glass. After 
getting through these passages, some of them two 
or three hundred yards long, you generally find a 
Vol. III.— F f 
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more commodious place, perhaps high enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest ! sunounded by bodies, by 
heaps of mummies, in all directions, which, previous 
to my being accustomed to the sight, impressed me 
with horror. The blackness of the wall; the faint 
liglit friven by the candles or torches for want of 
air; the different objects that surrounded me seem- 
ing to converse with each other ; and the Arabs with 
the candles or torches in their hands, naked and 
covered with dust, themselves resembling living 
mummies, — absolutely formed a scene that cannot 
be described. In such a situation I found myself 
several times, and often returned exhausted and faint- 
ing, till at last I became inured to it, and indifferent 
to what I suffered except from the dust, which never 
failed to choke my throat and nose ; and though for- 
tunately I am destitute of the sense of smelling, I 
could taste that the mummies were rather unpleasant 
to swallow. After the exertion of entering into 
such a place, through a passage of fifty, a hundred, 
three hundred, or perhaps six hundred yards, nearly 
overcome, I sought a resting-place, found one, ana 
contrived to sit; but when my weight bore on the 
body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like a bandbox. I 
naturally had recourse to my hands to sustain my 
weight, but they found no better support; so that i 
sank altogether among the broken mummies* with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised 
such a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of 
an hour, waiting till it subsided again. I could not 
move from the place, however, without increasing 
it, and every step I took crushed a mummy in some 
part or other. Once I was conducted from such a 
pla(5e to another resembling it, through a passage of 
about twenty feet in length, and no wider than that 
the body could be forced through. It was choked 
with nnimmies, and I could not pass without putting 
my face in contact with that of some decayed Egyp- 
tian ; but as the passage incUned downwards, my 
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own weight helped me on. However, I could not 
Mp being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads, 
roUiiig mm above. Thus I proceeded from one 
csve to another, all full of mummies, piled up in va« 
riouB wajTS, some standing, some lying, and some on 
their heads. The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of tneir papyri, of which I found 
a few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, and 
in the space above the knees, or on the legs, and 
covered by the numerous folds of cloth that envelop 
the nrammy." 

Belzoni continued indefatigably making new re« 
searches both at Gournoii and Carnac, kmt was at 
length put to flight by the machinations of the 
Fmich, who had succeeded in gaining over to their 
party the bey of the province. He then resolved 
(Nnee more to ascend the Nile to Ipsambul, and waa 
fortonale enough to meet with two English travel- 
lersy Captains Irby and Mangles, who were desirous 
of performing tlie same voyage. They hired a 
boat betipveen them at Philo, where they celebrated 
the birth-dav of George the Third, and setting out 
together in high spirits, visited the second cataract, 
and than returned to Ipsambul. Here the wrong-* 
headedness and quarrelsome disposition of the Nu- 
bians considerably obstructed their labours in clear- 
ing away the entrance to the temple. But at length, 
having dismissed the native labourers, and under- 
taken the task themselves, they succeeded, and en- 
Joyed the satisfaction of beholding one of the most 
perfect and beautiful rock-temples in the world. 

Having completed this laborious operation, our 
traveller returned to his old station at Thebes, where 
he continued his researches in the valley of Beban 
el Malook. Here, among other remarkable an- 
tiquities, he discovered one relic of the ancient 
world, which certainly appears to rank among the 
moat beautiAil that have ever been exhumed. ** It 
is,** wya he, ** a sarcophagus of the finest oriental 
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alabaster, niae feet five inches lonsr, and three feet 
seven inches wide. Its thickness is only two inchesy 
and it is transparent when a light is placed inside it. 
It is minutely sculptured within and without witti 
several hundred figures which do not exceed two 
inches in height, and represent, as I suppose, the 
whole of the funeral procession and ceremonies 
relating to the deceased, united with several em- 
blems, &c. I cannot give an adequate idea of this 
beautiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can 
only say, that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egypt that can be compared to it. Tlie cover 
was not there ; it had been taken out and broken into 
several pieces." 

Of the tomb in which this extraordinary momi- 
ment was found a model was many years afterward 
exhibited in London, and so exceedingly well exe- 
cuted was the representation, that had it not been 
for the crowds of visiters, one might eartly have 
imagined one's self in the sepulchres of the Eoyptian 
kings. Belzoni wanted but one thinff to render him 
one of the greatest antiquarian ccSlectors in the 
world : this one thing was money. But for the 
lack of this, many of his most arduous and well- 
planned enterprises came to nothing. 

From Thebes, with which he was now as familiar 
as he was with London, he some time after this 
proceeded to Cairo. He had by this time aoqoLred 
quite a passion for excavations, tomb-opening, and 
all those other pursuits by which travellers aim at 
diving into the mysteries of Egyptian manners and 
arts; and reflecting upon the success of Cuptain 
Caviglia in descending into the weU of the Great 
Pyramid, the project of attempting the opening of 
the second occurred to him. It were beside my 
purpose to describe the difficulties which he eneonn- 
tered and overcame in the execution of Uiis design. 
His labours were incessant ; his expenses consider- 
able ; but, at length, after success had frequently 
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raeared hopeless, the entrance to the interior 
snambers was found. '* After thuty days' exertioBy" 
«ya he, **! had the pleasure of finding myself. in 
te way to the central chamber of one of the two 
fvemt p3nramids of Egypt, which have long been the 
idmiration of beholders !** 

This object having been happily effected, Belzoni 
igiin set out for Thebes. There he was made ac- 
loainled with the history of a pretended discovery, 
irhich became a motive for a journey to the coast 
k tiie Red Sea. The history of this expedition is 
fiven in a very few words by a writer in the Quar- 
mfy Review whom I have already cited. ''A French 
nineraiogist, of the name of Caillaud, had accom- 
Mmied some Arab soldiers sent by the pasha of 
Egypt in search of emeralds among the mountains 
Mtween the Nile and the Red Sea. On their return, 
liM perstm gave out (as we learn from an inlelligent 
sorrespondent in the Malta Gazette) that in tiiis ex- 
jedition he had discovered the ancient city of the 
Ptolemies, the celebrated Bemic6, the great empo- 
rirnn of Europe and the Indies, of which he gave a 
magnificent description. Mr. Belzoni, doubtful of 
khe accuracy of the story, set out from Edfoo, with 
me of the former party, to visit the supposed 
Bemic^ ; where, instead of the ruins of 800 houses 
»d three temples, as stated by M. Caillaud, he could 
hid no more than eighty-seven scattered houses, or 
mtber cells ; the greater number of which did not 
BZCC^ ten feet square^ built with unhewn stones, 
■nd without cement ; and the only appearance of a 
temple was a niche in a rock, without inscription or 
sculpture of any kind ; there was no land for cul- 
tivation, nor any water within twenty-four miles ; 
no communication with the sea but by a rough road 
over the mountains of twenty-four miles ; and the 
shore was so covered with projecting rocks for 
twenty or thirty miles on each side, that there was 
no secnrity even for the smallest boats, much ' 
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ample bay (now named Foul Bay), harhij 
bottom an excellent harbour for vessels < 
bDrden. These ruins, which are beyond 
those or the celf^hrated emporium founded ' 
emy Philadelphiis, were Tour days* joariM 
the rude nells of the quarrymen or minen 
M. Caillaud is stated to have so stran^ly ti 
for the magnificent vestiges of the ancient j 
Several wells of bitter water were round an 
rains; and between tbem and the nionntain 
extensive plain lit for ciiltivatioQ. The ren 
more than 3000 houses were counted< ab 
centre of wliich were those of a temple wn 
tured figures and hierog-Iyphics." 

Having- made this discovery, he stgasn ret< 
the valley of the Nile, where he was for sol 
occupied in the removal of various antiquit) 
then descended to the seaeoast, and oa tha 
April, 1619, set out from Rosetta, on an eg 
to tlie district of Fayoum, and the OaEos ol] 
Ammoa. After roaming about the shores I 
Mceria for some time, for he had im 1^ 
making researches, he visited the niina of 4 
consisting of a few granite efAwat afmSIt 
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in the desert, ruins of Egyptian edifices, beantiAilly 
sculptiired with hieroglyphics, were found. The 
scene at first lay among low rocks, sandy hills, and 
barren valleys, which were gradually exchanged for 
a plain of sand, as level as the sea, and thickly 
rtKwed with brown and black pebbles. They con- 
tinued during five days their joumev over this dreaiy 
waste, at the end of which time they perceived the 
Tocks of the Oasis, and beheld two crows coming, as 
it wer^ to meet them. In the afternoon they en- 
tered the valley, which is surrounded by high rocks, 
and forms in the midst a spacious plain, about twelve 
or fourteen miles long, and about six in breadth. 
^ There is only a very small portion of the valley 
cultivated on the oi^)osite side to that which we 
reached, and it can only be distinguished by the 
woods of palm-trees which cover it. The rest of 
the vaUey is wholly covered with tracts of sand, but 
it is evidently seen it has once been cultivated every- 
where. Many tracts of land are of a clayey sub- 
stance, which could be brought into use even now. 
There are several small hills scattered about, some 
with a natural spring at the top, and covered with 
rushes and small plants. We advanced towards a 
forest of date-trees, and before evening we reached 
within a mile of a village named Zalx)o, all of us 
exceedingly thirsty : here we observed some culti- 
vation, several beds of rice and some sunt-trees, &c. 
Before the camels arrived, they scented the water at 
a distance ; and as they had not drank «siHce they 
left Rejan, they set off at full gallop, and did not 
stop tijl, they reached a rivulet, wnich was quite 
sweet, although the soil was almost impregnated 
with salt. I observed here a great many wild biids, 
particularly wild ducks, in greater abundance than 
anyother.'" 

The firot man who perceived them after their en- 
trance into the valley evinced a disposition to shoot 
Belzoni ; but, upon the explanation of the Bedouin 
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ffuide, consented to conduct them to tin village. 
** We advanced,** says our traveller, ^aad entered a 
lane between these plants; and as we penetnted 
farther, we entered a most beautiful place, fbQ of 
dates, intermixed with otlier trees, some in bloeaoiR 
and others in fruit : these were apricots, figs, almoodbii 
plums, and some grapes. The apricots wen in 
greater abundance than the rest, and the figa were 
very fine. The soil was covered with veidnre of 
grass and rice, and the whole formed a moat pleas* 
ing recess, particularly after the barren scenes of 
the desert.*' 

His reception at this village was equivocal: there 
being several sheikhs, each of whom made preten- 
sions to authority. Some were disposed to treat 
him kindly, while others, more morose, kept at a 
distance ; but a few cups of coffee, iudicioiXBly dis- 
tributed, and followed by a sheep boiled in rice, 
reconciled the whole ; although they next mominf« 
when they were again hungry, relapsed into fheir 
former rude manners. Like all other ignorant 
people, they supposed that he must necessarily be 
in search of treasure, and for some time reflised to 
conduct him to the ruins of which he was in seneh; 
but upon being assured that whatever treasures mulit 
be discovered should fall to their share, while tdfliB 
stipulated for were a few stones, they consented to 
accompany him. The ruins, which, with moch 
probability, he concluded to be those of the temida 
of Jupiter Ammon, now served, he found, as a " 



ment for nearly a whole village, in the vicinity of 
which he discovered the famous '* Fountain of the 
Sun,'* which is warm at midnight and cold at noon. 
This is a well of sixty feet deep by eight sqaarCy 
which, overflowing in a considerable rivulet, serves 
to irrigate some cultivated lands. All around it is m 
grove of palm and other trees. The temperatore 
of the water, however, continues at aU times tile 
same ; all its apparent changes being accounted for 
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he greater or less degree of heat in the atmo- 
)re. 

rom this excursion Belzoni returned to Egypt» 
I whence he embarked for Europe about toe 
Ue of September, 1819. After an absence of 
ity years he returned to his family ; whence he 
irtea for England, where he completed and pub* 
Ni his travels. A few years afterward this en- 
rising and able traveller fell in an attempt to pen- 
te into the interior of Africa. 



DOMINIQUE VIVANT DENON. 

Bom 1794.— Died 1895 

OS traveller was bom at Givry, near Chalona- 
Soane, in Burgundy. He was descended from 
ble family, and commenced his career in life as 
ral page. When he had for some time served 
le palace in this capacity, he was nominated 
leman in ordinary to the king; not long after 
h he obtained the office of secretary to an em- 
7. In this capacity he accompanied the Baron 
alleyrand, ambassador of France to Naplee» 
re, during the absence of the ambassador, he 
lined chargS des affaires. At the epoch of the 
ration he incurred the displeasure of Queen 
e Caroline, and in consequence removed to 
ce, where he was known under the name of the 
''aiier Denon, and became one of the most die- 
lished members of the society of Madame AL* 
i. This lady has sketched his portrait in her 
itti. After having spoken in a highly laudatory 
n of his passion for knowledge, his intrepidity 
nger, the constant gayety of his mind, the fer- 
' of hi^ imagination, the vereat^ty of hie ohMh 
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m*.ter, his irresiHtiblu inclination to drollery, 
adds, " lie is (i^enerally supposed to resemble 
taire. For my own psirt, 1 would admit that ii 
physiognomy you may discover that of Vol1 
but in the pliysiojjrnomy of Voltaire ]^ou would 
in vain for that of Denon. Ttiat wmch, in my • 
ion, they possess in common, is simply ao iudic 
of sprif^hthness, vivacity, versatility, and a ce 
sarcastic air in the look and smile, which an 
while it terrifies ; but the ph>[siognomy of Vol 
indicates none of those qualities which charact 
the soul of Denon/* 

Durinpr his stay in Ital^, Denon diligently ap 
liiniseif to the art of design, in which, as was £ 
ward seen, he acquired a remarkable facility 
power. On the breaking out of the revolutic 
ado|)tcd its principles, and even connected hin 
with the most furious jacobins, with the inten 
it has been said, of snatching a few victims 
their fangs. But, notwitlistanding all this, he vi 
probably have sunk into that oblivion which 
already devoured the memory of so many aeto 
those sanguinary times, had not the Egyptian c 
dition placed him in an ad viintageous position b< 
the world. He had all his Ufe, he says, been 
sirous of travelling in Egypt, and easily obtains 
consent of Na[)oleon to accompany him. Eml 
iiig at Marseilles on the llth or May, 1709, he a 
along the sliores of Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily^ 
Malta, where lie landed and made some stay. 
then proceeded to Egypt. 1 laving had the good 
tune to escape the English fleet in a fog, he lai 
near Alexandria with the French troops, of w] 
movements I shall take no further notice, ezcej 
as far as they may be coiuiected with the act 
of Denon. 

It has been truly remarked by Volney, that oi 
riving in any foreign country, how many de» 
tions soever you may have read of it, you nevei 
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id every thing new and strange ; as if, in fact, 
ad just discovered it. Denon was precisely in 
redicament. He had^no doubt, read what nad 
vritten respecting Egj^t ; yet he looked upon 
country of which little beyond the name was 
I in Europe, and consequently conunenc^ the 
of its antiquities with all possible enthusiasm, 
ews, though vanity had some influence in the 
tion of them, were tolerably correct. Eg3nP^ 
deed been often visited, and in many instances 
e men and accomplished scholars ; but no one 
as toiled, as 1 have, through the descriptions 
ise various travellers, can avoid making the 
ery that very much remains yet to be done 

we can be said to possess a thorongh know- 
3f Egypt, ancient or modem, 
n Alexandria Denon proceeded with Kleber's 
n towards Rosetta; while ck>iids of Arabs 
on their front and in theii rear, cutting off 
man who lagged behind, or strayed to the 
?e of fifty yards from the main body. Desaix 
f narrowly escaped; and several young offi- 
6ss on the alert, were either ma<le prisoners 
t. After making numerous little excursions 
Delta, he set out for Upper Egyipij which, in 
•inion, had never before been visited by a 
2an ; so that, if we interpret him literally, all 
ivellers who had previously described that 
y were so many fiction-mongers. In ascend- 
j Nile, he beheld at ten leagues* distance from 
the points of the Pjnramids piercing the hori- 
These prodigious monuments, -which, even 
powerfully than Thebes itself, command the 
on of every traveller in Egypt, he soon visited 
1 escort, and sketched from various positions. 
ity of Cairo disappointed his expectations, 

appear to have been absurd, since he had 
I his ideas of the place from the " Arabian 
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Nights,*" rather than from the descriptions of 
travellers* 

The population of Cairo, which, though far less 
numerous than is commonly supposed, is still very 
great, saw with disgust and horror the triumph of the 
Franks; who, they feared, might soon introduce 
auiong them the eating of the ** unclean beast,^ ab- 
horred by Jews and Mussulmans, with drinking, 
gambling, and other accomplishments which Mo- 
hammed had prohibited to his followers. They 
therefore determined to shake off the yoke which 
they had too tamely suffered to be placed on their 
necks. Rushing fiercely to arms, they attacked their 
invaders with fury. The house which had been ap- 
propriated to the learned men who accompuoded the 
expedition stood apart from the city, ana was sur- 
rounded by gardens. Here they were collected 
together when the revolt began. The report of 
musketn'^ and symptoms of increasing consternation 
soon informed them, however, of what was goin^ 
forward in the more populous quarters, and their 
alarm was proportioned to the soUtude by which 
they were surrounded. Presentty a report reached 
them that the house of General CaffareUi hdd been 
sacked and pillaged, and that several members of 
the commission of arts had perished. They now 
reviewed their numbers, and four of the party were 
missing. In an hour after this it was ascertained 
that they had been massacred. Meanwhile no one 
could give any account of Napoleon; night was 
coming on; the firing continued ; shouts andciamoun 
filled the air ; and it was evident that the insurree- 
tion was general. A tremendous carnage had already 
taken place, but the inhabitants still held out, having 
in one half of the city adopted that barricading sys- 
tem in which they were recently imitated by the 
people of Paris; and in others, taken refuge, to the 
number of four thousand, in a spacious moaqoe, 
from whence tliey repulsed two companies of grena- 
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diers. Night produced a pause in the struf^glc. At 
the commencement of the insurrection the literati 
had been granted aguard» but about midnight the 
exigences of the moment caused this to be with- 
drawn; when they themselves took arms, and, 
though every man was disposed to command and 
none to obey, prepared to receive the insunrents. 
Thus the niffht passed away in con Aision and slaugh- 
ter, and in the morning the French were again mas- 
ters of the city. 

It must be acknowledged, to the honour of the 
French, that, whatever their conduct in Egvpt may 
have been hi other respects, nothing could be more 
constant than their ardour for the sciences. In the 
midst of battles, revolts, tod dangers of every kind, 
their researches were still continued. We accord- 
ingly find Denon, just escaped from becoming a 
mummy himself, busily engaffed in dissecting an 
ibis, five hundred mummies of which bird had Just 
been discovered in the caverns of Saccara. He next 
witness^ an exhibition of the achievements of the 
Psylli ; but his incredulity and self-sufficiency disin- 
clined him from making any serious inquiries on the 
su^ect of their power over serpents, which he was 
contented with turning into ridicule : an unfortunate 
propensity for a traveller, who should abandon all 
8ucn absurd displays of littleness to the wits of the 
metropolis. 

Shortly after this Denon accompanied General 
Desaix on an expedition into Upper Effypt. Tlie 
Mamelukes, though forced to retire, still continued 
to make head against their enemies, who, if they tri- 
unified over them through the effects of discipline, 
were assuredly neither more brave nor more enter- 
prising. When they drew near the place where the 
Slamelukes under Murad Bey were reported to be 
encamped, Desaix was informed that Murad wns 
alreadv putting himself in motion to attack him. 
The French general, no less chivalrous than Murail 
Vol. III.— G g 
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determined at once to anticipate the attack. Both 
armies came in sight of each other in the evening. 
It was too late for battle. The victory which both 
l)arties promised themselves was deferred until the 
morrow. In the Mameluke camp the night was 
81>eiit in rejoiciujirs ; and their sentinels approached, 
with laiigliter and insult, the advanced posts of the 
French. The battle commenced with the dawn. 
Murad, at the head of his redoubtable Mamehikes 
and eight or ten thousand Arabs, appeared ready for 
the attack. The French formed with rapidity, and 
the combat commenced. Never, on any occasion, 
was more impetuous bravery displayed than by 
Murad and his Mamelukes on this day. Finding 
that the chances of battle were turning against 
Vieni, their habitual courage degenerated into fuiy : 
they galloped up, reckless of danger, to the ranks of 
their enemies, and endeavoured to open themselves 
a way through the bayonets and muskets of the 
French, which they attempted to hew in pieces with 
their sabres. Failing in this, they made weir horses 
rear and plunge into the opposing lines, or backed 
them against tlie bayonets, in the hope of breaUng 
and dispersing them. When this desperate measure 
also deceived tlieir hopes, they lost all gOTemment 
of tlieir rage, and in the madness of their despairt 
threw their muskets, pistols, and blunderbusses at 
the enemy ; or, if dismounted, crept along the nonnd, 
beneath the bayonets, to cut at the legs of the sol- 
diers. It was in this figlit that an instance of fe» 
rocity on both sides, unsurpassed by any thing of 
the kind recorded in history, occurred : a FVench 
soldier and a Mameluke, engaged in mortal straggle 
on tlie ground, were discovered by an officer, just as 
the Frenchman was cutting the throat of his enemy. 
" How can you be guilty of so horrible an action,' 
said the officer, " in the state in which you areT" 
The soldier replied, " You talk verj- finely, at y©or 
ease, sir ; for my own part, however, 1 have mit a 
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iliomeiit to live, and I mean lo enjoy it!" The 
Mamelukes retired, but they did not fly ; and it cost 
the French torrents of blood before the victory was 
completed. 

This victory caused Desaix to return once more 
to Cairo for a reinforcement, after which the journey 
towards the south was resumed. At Miniel Guidi, 
while Denon was sitting beside the g^eneral in the 
shade, a criminal, who had been caught in stealing 
the muskets from the volunteers, was brought up 
for judgment. It was a boy not more than twelve 
years of age, beauti(\il as an angel, but bleeding from 
a large sabre wound which he had received in his 
arm. He paid no attention to his wound, but pre- 
sented himself with an ingenuous and confident air 
before the general, whom ne soon discovered to be 
his judge. How great is the power of unaffected 
ffirace ! The anger of every person present imme- 
diately disappeared. He was first Questioned re- 
spectmg the person who had instigated the crime. 
"No one," he replied. The question was repeated 
under another form : he answered that *' he did not 
know — the powerful — the Almighty." — ** Have you 
any relations?" — "Only a mother, very poor, and 
blind." He was then informed, that if he confessed 
who had sent him nothing would be done to him ; 
whereas certain punishment would ensue upon his 
concealing the truth. " I have told you," he said, 
" I was sent by no one ; God alone mspired me !" 
Then placing his cap at the feet of the general, he 
continued, "Behold my head, command it to be 
struck off."—" Poor fellow !" exclaimed Desaix,,** let 
him be dismissed." He was led away, and divining 
his fate from the looks of the general, he departed 
-with a smile. 

Here they enjoyed the unusual pleasure of a 
shower of rain. On visiting the ruins of Ox3nrinchuil, 
Denon suffered one of the penalties attached to a 
hopeless creed ; beholding around him nothing ha^ 
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desolation and steTilit3% a tliousand melancholy 
ideas glided into his mind ; he saw the desert en- 
croaching upon the cultivated soil, as the domain of 
deatli encroaches upon life ; the tombs in the path- 
less waste seemed the emblems of death and anni- 
hilation. The gayety described by Sigpaora Albrizzi 
had now fled. He thought himself alone, and felt all 
that awful solitude inspired by a want of faith in the 
spiritual nature of man, that faith which sheds aromid 
us, wherever we move, a light by which we discern the 
links that unite us to our Creator, and to every thing 
noble and immortal in the works of his hands. He 
was not, however, alone. Desaix had wandered to 
the same spot, and having apparently jrielded, like 
himself, to the fatal error of the times, expeiieDced 
the same sensations, and was oppress^ by tbB same 
gloom. 

They shortly afterward set out tog[ether, escorted 
by three hundred men, on an excursion to the mins 
of Hermopolis ; which, being the first monument of 
ancient Egyptian architecture that he beheld, the 
Pyramids excepted, became in his mind the type of 
that sublime style. Notwithstanding the number 
of his escort, Deiion soon found that, uthoufffa arms 
might indeed open him a way to places whidi had 
hitherto been inaccessible to travellers, other cir- 
cumstances, over which neither himself nor Desaix 
could exercise any control, prevented him At>m ma- 
turely studying what he beheld. A few honrs satis- 
fied the curiosity of the general, and overwhehned 
the soldiers, who felt no curiosity aboot the matter, 
with fatigue. It was therefore necessary to be con- 
tented with a few fugitive glances, as it were, with 
a few sketches hastily made, and the hope of retan* 
ing again under more favourable auspices. 

On approaching Tentyris Denon ventured, he am, 
to propose that the army should halt there. Desuii 
though no less sensible than himself of the chaniH 
of these antique ruins, had his mind filled with oQur 
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cares, and met the proposal with anger. Passion, 
however, could possess but a momentary infloence 
over that beautiful mind; shortly afterward he 
■ought out the enthusiastic traveller, in whose 
oompany he visited Denderah, and admired the sub- 
limity of its ponderous architecture. In the eveiu 
iag, Latoumerie, a young officer remarkable for his 
courage and the delicacy of his taste, observed to 
Denon, ** Ever since I have arrived in Egypt, con- 
^ual disappointment has made me ill and melaii^ 
choly. The sight of Denderah has revived me. 
What I have seen this day has repaid me for all my 
iatigues; and whatever may be the fate to which 
lh» present expedition shall lead me, the remem* 
bnnce of this day will cause me to rejoice, as long 
at I live, that I was engaged in it.** 

Two days after this, on turning the point of a chain 
of mountains, the army came in sight of the ruins of 
Thebes. Denon loved above all thinpfs to be origi- 
nal. In approaching the wreck of this mighty cify. 
Homer's phrase, *^ Tnebes with its hundred gates,** 
occurred to him ; he repeated it, and then descanted 
upon its poetical vanity, and the folly of those who 
harped upon this string. As soon as the army came 
in sight of these gigantic ruins, the whole body 
•toimed spontaneously as one man, and clapped theur 
hanos with admiration and delight. The conquest 
of Egypt appeared to be complete. Our traveller, 
who rivalled Dr. Syntax himself in his love of the 
picturesque, immediately set about sketching the 
view, as if it. had been merely a city of vapour, like 
that which appears under the name of the ** Palace 
of the Rajah Harchund,** in the desert of AJmere. 
Being desirous of beholding at once all the wonders 
of im9 stupendous city, he quickly visited those 
coloseal statues which are found in a sitting posture 
ia Uie neighbouring plain, which he supposed to be 
those of the mother and son of Ossymandyaa. 

from Thebes he proceeded with OeDerta Belhard 

6g9 
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to Syene, while Desaix struck off into the dec 
search of a detachment of Mamelukes. Here 
sided for some time, making the island of E21eph 
his country-house, and Syene his head-qui 
He visited the cataracts, the island of Phil< 
made drawings of whatever was striking or re 
able in the vicinity. After a considenSble st 
returned towards the north, where he bade ad 
his friend Desaix, never to meet again. He 
ward made a second excursion to ThebeSy Den 
and other celebrated spots ; and experienced, i 
one of these rambles, the effects of the Kht 
wind, variously described by travellers, accord 
the variety of their temperaments. It was 
the middle of May, the heat was almost intolc 
a complete stagnation seemed to have taken pi 
tlie 8ur. " At the very moment,** he says, ** w! 
remove the painful sensation occasioned by i 
state of the atmosphere, I was hastening to ba 
the Nile, all nature seemed to have put on ; 
iispect: the light and colours were such as 
never seen before ; the sun, without being cono 
had lost its rays ; become dimmer than the m( 
yielded but a pale light, diffused around every i 
without shadows; the water no longer reflect 
rays, and appeared troubled : the aspect of i 
thmg was changed ; it was the earth which no^ 
peared luminous, while the air was dim, and se 
opaque ; the trees, beheld through a yellow hoi 
wore a dirty blue colour ; a long column of 
swept before the cloud ; the terrified animaJa 
dered vnld through the plain, and the peasants 
pursued them with shouts, failed to collect 
together. The wind, which had raised this 
digious mass of sand, and transported it ! 
through the atmosphere, had not yet reached iu 
we hoped, by entering into the water, to esc^ie 
its effects. But we had scarcely stepped inti 
river before its waves were lifted up by the 1 
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tanat dashed .over our hemlft, and carried in an in- 
•tantaneoua inundation over the plain. The bed of 
the Nile aeemed aliaken under our feet, and its banka 
with our garments appeared to have been blown 
mway. We hurried out of the water, the duat feU 
upon ua like rain, we were immediately covered aa 
with a eruat. Too much terrified even to put on our 

CrtHeiita, we crept alony throuflfh a reddiNh, inauf- 
ient light* partly guiding our atc^pa by the waUat 
imlii at length we found reAige in our lodginga,** 

Denon, who really povaeaaed ull the genuine en- 
thuaiaam of a traveller, ahortly after this undertook 
• JouRiey to Ooaaeir on the lied 8eu« where he en- 
Joyed an opportunity of beholding the manners of the 
Arabs under leas diaadvantagea tnan in the valley of 
the Nile. He then returned again to Thebei^, where 
he viaited the sepulrhreH of (journon, and descend- 
ing the Nile to the seacoaHt, embarked with Napo- 
leon on board a (Vigate, and Mailed for France. The 
•hip, fearful of encomitering the KngliHh, coasted 
along the shores of Afdca, as far as the (2ulf of Car- 
thage and Biserta ; then, after iKwsing doMe to Sar- 
dinia, and touching at Coraiea, arrived safe on the 
coast of Provence. 

Ou his return to France, NaiN)leon, of wliom he 
was a devoted ailmirer, and in whoHe praise he wae 
IJrequently guilty of adulation, conft^rred upon him 
Uie offioe of Huperinteudent of nmHcums and the 
•triking of medalH. The triumphal column in the 
Plaotf VendAme was erected under his direction. On 
the fall of Najuileon, tht) kinfr* who was not ignorant 
of the merits of Denon, continued him in his oflloes ; 
but as on the reamHtamuce of Naj)oleon in 1R16 he 
returned to liis allegiance to his Arst sovereign, he 
naturally sank witli liim upon his final fall, lu his 
place of superintt^ndent or the medid mint he waa 
aiicceeded by M. de Puymaurin and by the Conite de 
Farbin* aa director-general of muaeuma. Denou 
alloyed the reputation* however, of behdg the moat 
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competent person in Paris for filliiur the offices of 
which he had been deprived. Semaning^ npon those 
changes, '* It would be difficulV* says tiie Qurteily 
Review, " to discover on what groonds an old anid 
meritorious servant, who, like Denon, had distin- 
ffuished himself by his knowledge of antiquitiesy hy 
his taste and execution in the fine arts, and by his leu 
for their promotion among his countrymen, was As- 
missed to make room for the present Ap<^o of the 
Museum, who has not the good fortune to be gifted 
with science, art, or taste, or even with the sem- 
blance of zeal or respect for any of them.** Denon 
died in 1827, leaving behind him an extensive and 
well-merited reputation, which is likely loiur to sur- 
vive. His travels have been translated into Eqglishi 
and are still highly esteemed. 



REGINALD HEBER. 

Born 1768.--1)ied 18981. 

Reginald Hebsr, equally distinguished ■ for his 
talents and for his piety, was born on the 91st of 
April, 1783, at Malpas, in the county of Chester. 
From his earliest years religion was the predomi- 
nant feeling of his mind. His passions, which woold 
seem to have been naturally ardent, he quickly 
learned to hold in subjection ; and was thus nsppily 
delivered from those stormy agitations and poignant 
regrets to which those who are formed of more lleiy 
materials are but too frequently liable. T^ilrii moat 
other men who have been remarkable for their at- 
tainments in after-life, Heber was strongly addictedi 
while a boy, to extensive miscellaneous readings Gtti 
icciardini and M achiavelli were among his eariy fl^ 
vourites. He admired the great Florentine UstOfifei 
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B style, and with a freedom from prejudice which 
ited the purity of his mind, ventured to make 
iscovery, that this much-calumniated advocate 
ledom was a far better man than the world was 
ted to admit. At the same time his study of 
icred Scriptures was incessant. Even while a 
the principal events which they record were 
mly imprinted on his memory, that his friends 
to apply to him, when at a loss where to find 
ecount of any important transaction, or any re- 
able passa/are. 

Uie year 1800 Heber was entered a student of 
m Nose College, Oxford, where he exhibited 
I occasions the same high sense of religion and 
tive piety which had distinguished him in his 
ir vears. His studies in the mean while were 
led with a passionate ardour, particularly all 
I which were connected with poetry, for the 
of Heber was eminently imagiuative ; and al- 
fh circumstances, which I know not whether 
nomiuale fortunate or unfortunate (since in 
r case h« would, lik<^ the divine Founder of his 
on, have been employed in doing good), pre- 
d him from devoting himself to the study and 
Jig of the ** lofty rhyme," his soul was yet a 
ain, as it were, of poetry, which, if possible, 
additional beauty and splendour on his faith. 
9yer, as I am noU on the present occasion, en- 
i in viewing Heber as a poet, or as a divine, it 
lot be necessary for me to enter minutely into 
cription of hifi poetical or theological studies. 
* Palestine," the principal contribution which 
IS made to our rich poetical literature, was a 
die perfornianoe, written before or soon after 
id completed his twentieth year; but the effect 
h it produced on those who heard it recited in 
leatre of tlie college was more extraordinary, 
ips, than the bare readinff of the poem would 
Dne to conceive ; though me judgment of tho^P 
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who Ihon lioard it lias «incc been confirmed hy the 
pul)lic. " None,** says an able writer in Blackwoocrs 
Slapazine, who heard Reginald Heber recite his 
•Palestine' in that magnificent theatre, "will ever 
forget his appearance — so interesting and impreBSive. 
It was known that his old father was somewhere sit- 
ting among th(i crowded audience, when his univer- 
sally mlmircd son asceiided the rostrum ; and we 
have hoard that the sudden thunder of applause 
which then arose so shook his frame, weak and 
wasUid by long illness, that he never recovered it, 
and may be said to have died of the joy dearest to a 
parent's heart. Reginald Ileber^s recitation, like 
that of all pof!ts whom we have heard recite, was 
altogether untrammelled by the critical laws of elo- 
cution, which were not set at defiance, bat either l^ 
the poet unknown or forgotten; and there waa a 
charm in his somewhat melancholy voice, that occa* 
sioiially faltered, less from a feeling of the solemnity 
and cvtin grandeur of tbe sf;ene,of which he was 
himself tlie conspicuous object — though that feel- 
ing did suffuse his pale, ingenuous, and animated 
couiit(Miance — tbim from the deeply-felt sanctity of 
his subject, compnihending the most awful mysteries 
of (iod's revelations to man. As his voice grew 
bolder and more sonorous in the hush, the andhmoe 
felt tliat this was not tbe mere display of the akin 
and ingeTinity of a clever vouth, the accidental tri- 
umph of an accompli sberf versifier over his com- 
peers, in the dexterity of scholarship, which ia all 
that can generally be truly said of such exhibitions ; 
but that here was a poet uideed, not only of bright 
promise, but of high achievement; one whose name 
was already written in the roll of the immortals. 
And that fei^ling, whatever might have been tlie share 
of tlie boundless enthusiasm with which the poem 
was listened to, attributable to the influence of the 
•genius loci,' has been since sanctioned by the Judg- 
ment of the world, that has placed * Palestine' at the 
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very head of the poetry on divine subjects of this 
age. It is now incorporated for ever with the poetry 
of England." 

In this eloquent tribute to the memory of Heber 
there i^ppears to be but one error; it is that which 
attributes the death of Reginald's father to the influ* 
ence of excessive joy on a frame debilitated by ill* 
ness ; a report which we are assured by the widow 
of our traveUer was wholly without foundation. 
During the same year, Napoleon conceived the in- 
sane design of invading England ; and thus roused 
in the ardent breasts of our countrymen a fierce 
spirit of resistance, which affected even the peace* 
iul college student, who, to use the familiar expres* 
don of Heber in describing himself thus engaged, 
** lagged and drilled by turns." Neither Napofeon 
nor lus surmy, however, had been doomed by Provi- 
dence to lay their bones in English clay, as, had the 
invasion taken place, they must have done ; and our 
traveller's military enthusiasm was quickly suffered 
to cooL 

Early in the year 1804, Heber sustained one of the 
heaviest calamities which men can experience on 
this side of the grave — the loss of a father ; which 
he bore with that deep but meek sorrow which a 
jrottth full of religious hope and untiring resignation 
to the will of Providence might be naturally expected 
to feel. In the autumn of the same year he was 
elected a fellow of All Souls ; shortly after which 
his academical career terminated, and he exchanged 
the mimic world of the university for that far more 
arduous scene where many an academical star has 
grown dim, though Heber, with the happy fortune 
which usually attends the virtuous, continued even 
ill the great theatre of the world to command the 
approval and admiration of mankind. 

About the middle of the year 1805, he accompa- 
nied his early friend, Mr. John Thornton, whose 
Tirtues would appear to have been akin to his own, 
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on a tour throU|?h the north of Europe. They pro* 
ceeded by sea to Gottenburg in Sweden, where they 
experienced the effect of that strangeness and noY-* 
elty, which is felt once by all persons who travel in 
a foreign country, but which can neyer^ by any poB« 
sibility, visit the mind a second time. Here tney 
puTcliased a carriage, and proceeded through tble 
wildest and most sublime scenery, interspers^ with 
meadows and corn-fields, on a toucr amonff the mooiH 
tains of Norway. At intervals, dispersed over crag- 
gy, desolate heaths, immense numbers of cairns and 
Runic columns were discovered,— which, with pine 
forests of sombre liue, large bays of the sea nnriy 
land-locked, and appearing like so many lakes ; cas- 
cades, rocks, cloud-capped mountainsi — ^produced a 
series of impressions upon the mind, characteriied 
by so high a degree of solemn grandeur, that eten 
the vast solitudes of the Brenner Alps or Wetter-* 
horn could scarcely inspire a deeper sense of sab* 
limity. Amid those wild landscapes the natifes 
amused themselves with wolf-hunting on sledges, 
during the winter ; but their ferocious game some- 
times come out in such multitudes from the woods, 
that even the most skilled huntsmen were in danger. 
At Munkholm, or Monk's Island, called the &s- 
tille du Nord, Heher saw, among other prisonerB, a 
very old man, who had been confined there for 
above fifty years, and had lost in a great measim the 
use of his faculties ; they were much moved by his 
•appearance, and the answers which he gave. On 
being asked how old he was, he answered three hmi- 
dred years. His crime was variously reported' 
some said he was sent there by his relations for vio- 
lent behaviour to his father; others as being a raoid- 
thrift ; and M. Leganger said, as being maoi A 
pretty government this, where a man is shut up lor 
his whole life, and three or four different reasons 
given for his imprisonment, all equally uncertain ! In 
Norway, as well as in some parts of Hadranant and 
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tie CoTomandel coast, the cattle are fed upon tbd 
nsfnee of fish, which fattens them rapidly, but seemoy 
at the same time, totally to changre their nature, and 
render them unmanageably ferocious. 

Heber's stay in Norway was short. He had the 
talent to describe whatever was presented to hie 
▼lew, but his mild and gentle nature inspired him 
with no sympathy for the craggy, t»rren, desolate 
eoenery of the Norwegian mountains ; and he ap- 
pears to have hastened his return to the abodes of 
civilization from an instinctive perception of tfaie 
ftct. Upon passing from Norway into Sweden, they 
spent some time at Upsala and the capital ; from 
whence they crossed the Gulf of Bothnia in a fish- 
0g-boat, to Abo, in Finland. From hence, how- 
ever, as it seems to have contained nothing worth 
seeing, they proceeded with all possible celerity, the 
approved English mode of travelling, to Petersburg. 
Notwithstanding the rapidity of their movemento» 
they found time to make one discovery, which, as it 
18 the echo of what most travellers repeat of the 
countries they visit, I insert for the honour of the 
Finns and Russians : ** In one point,^' says he, **both 
the Finlanders and Russians are imfortunately 
agreed, I mean in the proverbial knavery of the 
lower classes. In Sweden every thing was secure 
from iheft, and our carriage, with its harness, 
cushions, Ac, stood every night untouched in the 
open street. But we soon found how very inferior 
the Sclavonian race is to the Gothic in honesty, and 
were obliged to keep a constant watch. I cannot 
account for this apparently generic difference. If the 
Russians only had been thieves 1 should have called 
it the effects of the slavery of the peasants, hot 
Swedish Finland is just as bad, and the peasants are 
as free as in England.^' 

Our travellers remained at St Petersburg antil the 
30th of December, amusing themselves wiUi learn- 
4ng the German l«ngnajpi», and in aeaing 8ii^bl% ^td 

Vol.. in.— H h 
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then departed for Moscow, travelling at the same 
prodigious rate as when they fled thither flrom Abo. 
" Our mode of travelling," says Heber, •* deserves 
describing, both as very comfortable in itselfV and 
as being entirely different from every thin^ in Eng- 
land. We performed the journey in kabitkasr toe- 
carriages usually employed by the Russians in tkeir 
winter journeys : they are nothing more thaaaveiy 
large cradle, well covered with leather, and placed 
on a sledge, with a leather curtain in front ; the lug- 
gage is placed at the bottom^ the portmanteans seiiv- 
ing for an occasiona) seat,- and the whole covered 
with a mattress, on which one of m9te persons can 
lie at full length, or sit supported byjnllows. hk 
this attitude, and well wrapped up in* fun, one can 
scarcely conceive a more luxurious node of getting 
over a country, when the roads are good, and the 
weather not intense ; but in twenty-four or twenty- 
five degrees of frost (Reaumur), no wrapping can 
keep you quite warm ; and in bad roads, of which 
we have had some little experience, the Jolting is 
only equalled by the motion of a ship in a stomK** 
From Moscow, where they arrived on the 3d of 
January, 1806, they shortly afterward made an ex- 
cursion eastward to Yaroslav, on the l^nks of the 
Volga, during which Heber made the remaikaMe 
discovery that the Russian clergy almost univer- 
sally were inimical to the government ; beiuf more 
connected than most other classes of men with the 
peasants, many of whose sufferings and oppressions 
they shared. They witnessed at Yaroslav a woli^ 
hunt on the frozen Volga. It should rather, how- 
ever, be termed a " wolf-baiting ;" for the aniraala^ 
which had been previously caught for the purpose, 
were at once set upon by a number of dogs, and 
beaten almost blind by the long whips of savages, 
whom I cannot term hunters. A couple of hares 
were likewise chased upon the ice by Sioerian gray^ 
hounds, very beautiful creatures, with silky hair and 
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a £m taM, which, though less swift, were said to he 
more hardy than our greyhounds. 

Heber, somewhat dazzled, as was natural, by the 
fforgeous taste of the Muscovites, seems to have 
been highly gratified by the reception which he and 
lis fellow-traveller experienced at the ancient capital 
of the empire : " The eastern retmues and luxuries,'* 
aays he, " which one meets with here are almost 
beyond belief. There are few Enghsh countesses 
lia^e so many pearls in their possession as 1 have 
seen in the streets in the cap of a ^merchant's 
wife. At a ball in the ancient costume, which was 

g'ven by M. Nedilensky (secretary of state to the 
te empress, whose family we have found the most 
agreeable in Moscow), the ladies all wore caps en- 
tirely of pearls, and the blaze of diamonds on their 
samphaus (the ancient Russian tunic) would have 
outshone, I think, St. James's. The pearl bonnet is 
not a becoming dress, as it makes its wearer look 
Tery pale, a fault which some ladies had evidently 
been endeavouring to obviate." The heads which 
were thus gaudily garnished on the outside were 
generally excaedingly enipty, as may safely be in- 
ferred from the degree of information possessed by 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers; so that the 
comparison with Enghsh ladies, in whom beauty and 
inteQJigence usually go hand in hand, could, I im9gw> 
be cui'iiud no further. 

. Upon leaving Moscow about the middle of Mardi, 
our traveller piioceeded southward through the 
Ukraine, the country of the Cossacks, at €harko( 
the capital of which, a university had recentlyheen 
established. The professors of this establishment, 
who w,ere aH very handsomely paid, presented a 
motley assemblage of Russians, Germans, and 
Frenchmen, nearly every individual of which was 
big with some new scheme of teaching or coUeffe 
government; but this ludicrous appearance would 
w^ar off in timet while the benefit conferred on te • 
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people would be extensive and permanent. Prom 
heuce they hurried on, for they were still rapid in 
their motions, to Taganroy, or the •♦ Cape of the 
Teakettle,'* so called from the form of the rock on 
which the fortress stands; and from thence to Nak- 
itchivan on the Don. " This town,'* says Heber, " is 
a singriilar mixture of Cossack houses and the black 
felt tents of the Kalmucs, all fishermen, and with 
their habitations almost thrust into the river. From 
the windows of the public-house where I am WTiting, 
the view is very singular and pleasing. The moon 
is risen, and throws a broad glare of lig-ht over the 
Don, which is here so widely overflowed that the 
opposite bank is scarcely visible ; the foreground is 
a steep limestone hill covered with cottages and cir- 
cular tents ; and we hear on every side the mingled 
characteristic sounds of the singing of the boatmen 
on the river, the barking of the large ferociouB Kal* 
muc dogs, which in all these coimtries are suffbied 
to prowl about during the night, blended with the 
low monotonous chant of the Cossack women, who 
are enjoying the fine evening, and dancing in a laige 
circle in the streets. 

Tcherkask, their next station, which in spring was 
mostly under water, seemed in some degree to re- 
semble Venice. It was, in the opinion of omr trav- 
ellers, one of the most singular towns in the world, 
where, in the season of the inundation, the conuno- 
nication between one house and another wat pre- 
served by a kind of balcony or gaUery, raiaea on 
wooden pillars, and running along the streata on 
both sides. From hence they continued their Jour- 
ney along the banks of the Kuban and the frontiers 
of Circassia, having in view the wild range of the 
Caucasus, with vast forests of oak at its roots. The 
population of these districts, fierce marauding moan- 
taineers, beheld with regret the efforts which wfeie 
making by the Russian government to wean theB 
from their sanguinary habits. Their whole 
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oposisted iu bloodshed and plunder. But their 
frays had gradually become less and less frequent : 
** Formerly," said their guide, " we were ourselves 
a terror to our neighbours— but we are now," added 
he with a sigh — " a civilized people !" " The land 
on the Russian side of the river (Kuban)," says 
Heber, ''is but scantily wooded; on the southern 
side it rises ia a magnificent theatre of oak woods, 
interspersed with cultivated ground, and the smoke 
of vil^^es, with the ridges of Caucasus above the 
"whole. The nearest liills are by no means gigantic ; 
but tiiere are some white peaks which rise at a vast 
distance, and which proved to us that these were 
onlv the first story of the mountain." 

Our travellers now traversed the Crimea, and pro*, 
ceeded across a stepp intersected by numerous 
streams, inlets of the sea, and some large SMlt-vtater 
lakes, to Odessa, an interesting town, which in the 
opinion of Heber owed its prosperity to the admin<r 
istmtion of the Due de Richelieu far more than to 
any natural advantages. Their route now lay across 
Russian Poland, Hungary, Austria, and Northern 
Germany. They arrived at Yarmouth on the 14th 
of October, 1806, and Heber immediately set forward, 
to join the family circle at Hodnet, where he en- 
joyed the satisfaction which every wanderer feels 
when returning, after a long and toilsome journey, to 
his native home. 

In the year 1807 Heber took orders, and obtained 
the living of Hodnet, in Shropshire, which was in 
his brother's gift ; he then returned to Oxford for the 
purpose of taking his degree as master of arts. It 
will readily be supposed that he, whose piety was. 
truly apostolical, even while in a secular station, 
now that he had assumed the habjt of a Christian 
minister, became doubly anxious to render not only 
his conduct, but the very thoughts of his mind, purs . 
as became his holy calling. The church has in iM> 
.g. been daatiUrte of teaser. re«««k.l,U tor tWr 
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Yirtne and benevolence ; but even among preachers 
of the gospel it is not often that a man so gifted as 
Heber with genius, with enlarged knowledge of man- 
kind, with almost boundless charity and benevolence, 
can be found, the perusal of whose life must create 
in the reader as well as in me the vain wish that we 
h.id numbered him among our friends. Yet Heber 
WHS far from being an ascetic. Like all men of high 
imifjinative powers who have never suffered vivte to 
bru5Mi away the down from their nobler feelings, he 
ha ] a bol/ faith in the enduring nature of affection, 
and spoke of love, not like a pert worldling, whom no 
exc!t?llgnce could kindle, but like a philosopher, aware 
of tlie prejudices of the vulgar, but far above being 
swayed by them. " To speak, however, my serious 
o:>iiiion," says he, in a letter to a friend, *• 1 believe 
th it were it |>ossible for a well-founded passion to 
ws ir out, the very recollection of it would be more 
vili.ible than the greatest happiness afforded by 
those calm and vulg^ar kindnesses which chiefly pro- 
ceed from knowing: no great harm of one auotner. 
You remember Shenstone's epitaph on Miss Dol- 
miii : Vale, Maria, Pne/larum Elegantisstmoy heu 
qnanto miniis est cum reliqnis versari quam hti memi' 
ri'sse, 1 am not sure how long that romance of pas- 
sion may continue which the world shows sach 
anxiety to wean us of as soon as possible, and which 
it 1 iwrhs at because it envies; but, end when it may, 
it is never lost, but will contribute, like fermentation, 
to make the remainder of the cup of happiness more 
pleasant and wholesome." 

In the April of 1809 Heber married Amelia, young- 
est dauifhterof Dr. Shiplev, dean of St. Asaph. On 
this occasion he undertook an excursion in Wales, 
the beauties of which, notwithstanding the variety 
of scenes he had beheld, he seemed to consider 
eqti d to those of any country in the world. He then 
settled on his rectory, and employed hirasirif ea> 
nestly in diffusing among his parishioners a proper 
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90n8e of religion, and habits of piety and virtae. 
**He became, indeed," says his excellent widow, 
** their earthly guide, their pastor, and friend. His 
ear was never shut to their complaints, nor his hands 
closed to their wants. Instead of hiding his face 
from the poor, he sought out distress ; he made it a 
rule, from which no circumstances induced him to 
swerve, to ' give to all who asked,' however trifling 
the sum ; and wherever he had an opportunity, he 
never failed to inquire into, and more effectually to 
relieve their distress. He could not pass a sick per- 
son, or a child cr3ring, without endeavouring to 
sooth and help them ; and the kindness of his man- 
ner always rendered his gifts doubly valuable." 

Heber, whose leisure, however, was not consider- 
able, was now led, by a praiseworthy literary ambi- 
tion, to become a contributor to the Quarterly Re- 
view, where many of the excellent critiques on 
books of travels which appeared about that period 
were of his writing. Having himself travelled, he 
knew how to appreciate the historian of foreign 
manners, while the high tone of his Christian vir* 
tues emancipated him from that mean jealousy with 
which little minds are inspired by the success of a 
rival. He was, moreover, admirably calculated by 
the extent and variety of his reading, in which per- 
haps, he was scarcely excelled even by Dr. Soutney 
or Sir Walter Scott, for determining the amount of 
information which any particular observer added to 
the common stock ; without which no critic, how- 
ever able or acute, can possibly judge with accuracy 
of the merits of a traveller. The Castalian rill, 
which Providence had intrusted to our traveller's 
keeping, was not, in the mean while, permitted to 
stagnate. Various poems, of different character and 
pretensions, he from time to time composed, and sub- 
mitted to the world ; and in 1813 piiblisbed a col* 
keted edition of all his poetical won». In the same 
year he was afflicted by a severe and tomevbadpro- 
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traded illness. Indeed, he continued through life^ 
observes ^fr8. Heber, subject to inflammatory at- 
tacks, thouj^h rig:id temperance and exercise enabled 
him to pursue his studies without inconvenience. 
He was an early riser, and having performed his 
daily devotions, devoted the larger portion of the 
day to literature ; from which, nevertheless, be vras 
ready to separate himself at the call of duty. 

I have before observed that Heber's character was 
by no means morose or ascetic ; he was full of vi- 
vacity, good-humour, wit, and no enemy to amuse- 
ments ; but he conceived that on Sunday it was Uie 
Christianas duty to abstain as far as possible from 
every species of business. An anecdote illustrative 
of this point, which is related by Mrs. Heber, is well 
worth repeating : As Mr. Reginald Heber was riding 
one Sunday morning to preach at Moreton, his horse 
cast a shoe. Seeing the village blacksmith standing^ 
at the door of his forge, he requested him to replace 
it. The man immediately set about blowing up the 
embers of his Saturday night*s fire, on seeing which, 
he said, " On second thoughts, John, it does not sig- 
nify ; I can walk my mare ; it will not lame her^ and 
I do not like to disturb your day of rest." 

In 1815 he was appointed Bampton lecturer. His 
subject was necessarily theological, so that it is not 
within my competence to decide respecting the 
merit of his mode of treating it ; but notwithstand^ 
inor that it excited the opposition of one antagonist* 
who called in question his orthodoxy, the lectures 
appear, when published, to have been generally ap- 
proved of by the clergy, the legitimate judges m 
such matters. Two years after this he was pro- 
moted to a stall in the cathedral of St Asaph* an 
appointment which led to many journeys into Wales* 
during which he yielded up his mind to the defif^ 
of poetical composition. In the midst of these and 
similar enjoyments, which, to a mind so purely and 
beautifully constituted as his* must have been 
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ondary only to those arising from the exercise of 
virtue, Heber underwent the affliction of losing at a 
yery early age his only child. This bereavement, 
however, severely as it affected his heart, he sub- 
mitted to with that religious resignation which his 
character would have led us to expect from hind* 

Our traveller himself appeared, in the spring of 
1820, in extreme danger of being snatched away nrom 
the world. By constantly attending in the cham- 
bers of the sick, during the prevalence of putrid 
tore-throat in his neighlx)urhood, he caught this dan- 
gerous disorder, which from himself was communi- 
cated to seven members of his household, to none 
of whom, however, did it prove fatal. In the autumn 
of the same year he paid a visit to Oxford, " when," 
says Mrs. Heber, ** he had the gratification of hear- 
ing * Palestine' performed as an oratorio in the same 
theatre, where, seventeen years before, he had re- 
cited it to an equally, or perhaps a more crowded 
audience than was then assembled. To the eye the 
scene was the same, but its component parts were 
widely different. Of the relations who were present 
at the former period, some had paid the debt of na- 
ture; the greater number of his contemporaries were 
scattered abroad in the pursuit of their respective 
professions ; new faces occupied the arena." 

About the close of the year 1822 Heber received, 
through Ms friend, the Right Honourable Watkins 
Williams Wynn, the offer of the bishopric of Cal- 
cutta. Our traveller had long viewed with deep in- 
terest the progress of Christianity in the East, and 
the prospect opened to him by this offer, of con- 
tributing by his own zeal and exertions to the suc- 
cess of so holy a cause, seems quickly to have out- 
we^i^ed in his mind every consideration of personal 
interest, and to have determined him, at all hazards, 
to accept of that distinguished but dangerous post 
The conduct of Mr. Wynn on this occasion, his ar- 
dent desire that India should not be deprived of the 
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services of so good, so great a man (for virtue like 
Heber^s is true greatness), while he was scarcely 
less unwilling to lose, certainly for a considerable 
time, if not, as it happened, for ever, a friend of in- 
comparable value, reflects the highest honour on his 
heart and character. "The king," said he, "has 
returned his entire approbation of your appointment 
to Calcutta, and if I could only divide you, so as to 
leave one in England and send the other to India, it 
would also have mine ; but the die is now cast, and 
we must not look on any side but that which stands 
uppermost." To this Heber replied, " For this last, 
as well as for all former proofs of your kindness, ac- 
cept my best thanks. God grant that my conduct 
in India may be such as not to do your recommend* 
ation discredit, or make you repent the flattering 
confidence which you have placed in me.** 

When Heber^s intention of leaving England was 
made known, he received from every quarter those 
warm voluntary testimonies of affection and ref^ret 
which nothing but virtue, distinguished, persevenog, 
exalted, can command. His own parishioners, as 
was natural, were the foremost in tneir demonstra- 
tions of their profound esteem. Rich, poor, old, and 
young — all joined in presenting their exemf^aiy pas- 
tor with a lasting mark of the veneration in wnich 
his character was held among them. "Almost the 
last business," says Mrs. Heber, " which Dr. Heber 
(he had recently been created D.D. by the University 
of Oxford) transacted before he left Shropshire was 
settling a long-standing account, in which he had 
been charged as debtor to the amount of a hmdred 
pounds ; but it was believed by those who were best 
acquainted with the circumstances, that he was not 
bound either in law or probity to pay it. As be him- 
self, however, did not feel certain on this point, he 
resolved to pay the money, observing to a friend who 
endeavoured to dissuade him, * How can I reason- 
aiily hope for a blessing on my undertaking, or how* 
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can I commence so long a voyage with a quiet con- 
science, if I leave even the shadow of a committed 
act of injustice behind V About the same time an 
unknown person sent him a small sum of money 
through the hands of a clergyman in Shrewsbury, 
confessing that he had defrauded him of it, and stat- 
ing that he could not endure to see him leave Eng^ 
land for such objects without relieving his own 
conscience by making restitution. On the 22d of 
April, 1823," she continues, " Dr. Heber finally took 
leave of Shropshire : from a range of high grounds 
near Newport, he turned back to catch a last view 
of his beloved Hodnet ; and here the feelings which 
he had hitherto suppressed in tenderness to others 
burst forth unrestrained, and he uttered the words 
which have proved prophetic, that he ' should return 
to it no more !' " 

Heber, having made all necessary preparations for 
his long voyage, and received consecration, repaired 
on the 16th of June on board the Company's ship 
Grenville, in which he and his family were to pro- 
ceed to India. As our traveller's first desire, in 
whatever position he happened to be placed, was to 
efifect all the good in his power, he no sooner found 
himself on board than he endeavoured to communi- 
cate to the sailors a sense of their religious duties ; 
which he did with all that authority and effect which 
genius and virtue invariably exert over inferior indi- 
viduals. His exhortations were listened to atten- 
tively and respectfully ; and there can be no doubt 
produced, in many instances at least, conviction and 
amendment of life. The influence which the ma- 
jestic simplicity of his character enabled him to ex- 
ercise over his rude audience may in some measure 
be conceived from the following anecdote: "We 
had divine service on deck this morning," says he ; 
" a large shoal of dolphins were playing round the 
ship, and I thought it right to interfere to check the 
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harpoons and fishing-hooks of some of the crew. I 
am not strict in my notions of what is called the 
Christian Sabbath ; but the wanton destruction of 
animal life seems to be precisely one of those works 
by which the sanctity and charity of our weekly 
feast would be profaned. The sailors took mjr le- 
proof in good part." Such were his occupatioDS 
until, on the 3d of October, the ship safely aochored 
in Sangor roads, in the Hoogiy, or great western 
branch of the Ganges. 

Heber was now arrived in the most extraordinarr 
region, Greece and Egypt perhara excepted, which 
has ever been inhabited by mankind. And he was 
well calculated by his high enthusiasm, extensive 
learning, and remarkable freedom from prejudice, to 
conceive all the splendour of the scene before him, 
to enter profoundly into the spirit of its institutions, 
and to describe with graceful and simple eloquence 
the picturesque variety of manners which the na- 
tives of this vast empire present to the contempla- 
tion of a stranger. *' Two observations struck roe 
forcibly," says he ; *' first, that the deep bronze tint 
(observable in the Hindoos) is more naturally ag;ree* 
able to the human eye than the fair skins of Europe, 
since we are not displeased with it even in tike first 
instance, while it is well known that to them a fair 
complexion gives the idea of ill health, and of th^t 
sort of deformity which in our eyes belongs to an 
Albino. There is, indeed, something in a negro 
which requires long habit to reconcile the eye to 
him ; but for this the features and the hair, far more 
than the colour, are answerable. The second ob- 
servation was, how entirely the idea of indelicacy, 
which would naturally belong to such naked figures 
as those now around us, if they were white, is pre- 
vented by their being of a different colour from our- 
selves. So much are we children of association and 
habit, and so instinctively and immediately do our 
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feelings adapt themselves to a total change of cir- 
cumstances ! It is the partial and inconsistent change 
only which affects us." 

They now entered the mighty Ganges, and sailing 
up towards Calcutta through the Sunderbunds, or 
rather along their western Jirait, beheld their dark 
impenetrable forests stretching away intermmably 
towards the right, while a rich vegetable fragrance 
was wafted from the shore. The current of the 
river, when increased by the ebb-tide, was found as 
they ascended to be tremendously rapid, running at 
no less a rate, according to their pilot, than ten or 
eleven miles an hour. On arriving at Calcutta, 
Heber found that the ecclesiastical business of his 
bishopric, at all times multiplex and extensive, had 
now, since the death of Dr. Middleton, accumulated 
prodigiously; so that, although he had come out 
neither with the expectation nor the wish to find his 

{>lace a sinecure, he felt somewhat alarmed at the 
aborious prospect before him. However, he was 
a man accustomed to labour, and not easily discou- 
raged. He therefore diligently applied himself to 
business, and had soon the satisfaction to find that, 
notwithstanding the formidable appearance of things 
on his first arrival, it was still possible, after fuUy 
performing his duty, which no consideration could 
induce him to neglect, to command sufficient leisure 
ibr studying whatever was curious or striking in the 
natural or moral aspect of Hindostan. Former trav- 
ellers, he now found, were, notwithstanding their 
numbers, very far from having exhausted the subject, 
either because the phenomena of Asiatic manners 
are, like those of the heavens, in a state of perpetual 
change, or because these, continuing the same, which 
however they do not, appear under various phases 
to different men, from being viewed by each indi- 
vidual from the peculiar point of observation afibrded 
by his character and acquirements. 
In the course of seven months^ Heber had achieve 
Vol. hi.— I 
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that portion of his task which was to be performed 
in the capital. Next to this in importance was his 
visitation through the Upper Provinces* an expedition 
in which he had hoped to be accompanied by his 
family ; but this being rendered impracticable by the 
delicate health of his wife, and the tender affe of his 
infant child, he departed with his domestic ^s^lain, 
Mr. Stowe, in a sixteen-oared pinnace, for Dacca. 
The shores of the Ganges, though flat almost through- 
out Bengal, are far from wanting in stately or picta- 
resque objects. Lofty pagodas, with their fantastic 
angular domes, towering over forests of bamboot^ 
banyans, and cocoa-trees ; ruins of Mussulman pal- 
aces ; wild tracts of jungle inhabited by tigers; groves 
of peepul or tamarind-trees ; with Hindoo villages or 
hamlets, perched upon artificial mounds to escape the 
periodical inundations of the river. Bat no scene 
is possessed of all advantages. There is alwajs 
some small drawback, to afford man an excuse u>r 
enjoying the delicious pleasure of complaining* 
** One of the greatest plagues we have yet met wim 
in this journey,'' says Heber, **is that of the winged 
bugs. Ill shape, size, and scent, with the additional 
faculty of flying, they resemble the 'grabbatic* 
genus, too well known in England. The night of 
our lying off Barrackpoor, they were troublesome ; 
but when we were off the rajah's palace, they came 
out, like the ghosts of his ancestor's armies, m hun- 
dreds and thousands from every bush and every 
heap of ruins, and so filled our cabins as to make 
them barely endurable. These unhappy animals 
crowded round our candles in such swarms, some 
just burning their feet and wings on the edge of the 
glass shade, and thus toppling over, otiiers, more 
bold, flying right into the crater, and meeting their 
death there, that we really paid no attention to what 
was next day a ghastly spectacle, — the mifffaty army 
which had settled on the wet paint of the ceiUng« 
and remained there, black and stinldng, till the anta 
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^voured them. These last swarm in my pinnace : 
they have eaten up no inconsiderable portion of my 
provisions, and have taken, I trust to their benefit, a 
whole box of blue pills ; but as they do their best to 
clear it of all other vermin, I cannot but look upon 
them with some degree of favour." 

A gentleman travelling as Heber travelled in 
India is likely to meet with few personal adventures. 
He runs no risk, except from the climate, and moves 
on smoothly from one station to another, in that 
state of tranquillity which is useful, if not neces- 
sary, to calm, dispassionate observation. Thus our 
traveller sailed from Calcutta to Dacca, once re- 
Howned for the spaciousness and splendour of its 
palaces, but now ruined, deserted, and reduced to be 
the haunt of bats, serpents, and every loathsome 
thing. Here, in an interview with the naw^b, who, 
like his imperial master of Delhi, has long been re- 
duced to subsist upon the bounty of the Company, 
Heber exhibited that delicate regard for the feelings 
qX a man, 

Fallen firom his high estate, 

which a careful observation of his previous life 
would have led us to expect from him. Here he 
had the misfortune to lose Mr. Stowe, his domestic 
chaplain, who, by his many excellent and amiable 
qualities, had long occupied the place of a friend in 
his affections. 

From Dacca, where his stay was much longer 
than he had anticipated, he proceeded up the river. 
Furreedpoor, his next station, did not long detain 
him. Near Rajmahal he approached, but did not 
visit, the ruins of Gour, an ancient city, which 
almost rivalled Babylon or Nineveh in extent, and 
which fell to decay, because the Ganges, which once 
flowed under its walls, changed its bed, and toojk 
pother direction, six or seven miles south of the 
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city. However, on arriving next day at the town 
of K:ijmahHl, to make up in some measure for this 
loss, he undertook a short excursion to the mined 
palace of Sultan Sujah, brother of Araungi^be. ** I 
was a little at a loss,** says he, ** to find my way 
through the ruins and youngr jungle, when a man 
came up, and in Persian, with many low bows, of- 
fered his services. He led me into a sort of sec^ond 
court, a little lower on the hill, where I saw two 
European tombs, and then to three very beautiftd 
arches of black slate, on pillars of the same, leading 
into a small but singularly elegant hall, opening im- 
mediately on the river, though a considerable hei^t 
above it, through similar arches to those by which 
we entered. The roof was vaulted with stone, deli- 
cately carved, and the wal s divide<l by Gothic tra- 
cery into panels, still retaining traces of gfilding and 
A rabic inscriptions. At each end of this beautiful 
room was a Gothic arch, in like manner of slate, 
leading into two small square apartments, orna- 
mented in the same way, and also opening on the riTer. 
The centre room might be thirty feet long, each of 
the others fifteen square. For their size I cannot con- 
ceive more delightful apartments. The view was 
very fine. I'he river, as if incensed at having been 
obli^red to make a circuit round the barrier of the 
hills, and impeded here again by the rocks under the 
castle, sweeps round this comer with ezce^ing 
violence, roarincr and foaming like a gigantie Dee. 
The raii^ti of hills runs to the left-huia, beantiAd, 
l)hi«s and woody." 

From thence he proceeded, as before, up the 
Ganges, observing whatever was remarkable, making 
a short stay at each of the European stations on his 
way, for the purpose of preaching or baptizing, and 
arrived on the 20th of August at Patna. At this 
city, whifrli is extensive, and situated in a command 
ing position, he remained several days, for the pur- 
pose of preaching and administering confirmation; 
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He then continued his voyage to Ghazeepoor, famous 
for its rose-gardens and salubrious air. *' The rose- 
fields, which occupy many hundred acres in the 
neighbourhood, are described as, at the proper 
season, extremely beautiful. They are cultivated 
for distillation, and for making * attar.' Rose-water 
is both good and cheap here. The price of a seer^ 
or weight of two pounds (a large quart), of the best, 
being eight anas, or a shilling. The attar is ob- 
tained aner the rose-water is made, by setting it out 
during the night and till sunrise in the morning, in 
large open vessels exposed to the air, and then skim- 
ming off the essential oil which floats at the top.** 
*• To produce one rupee's weight of attar, two hun- 
dred thousand well-grown roses are required." This 
small quantity, when warranted genuine, for they 
begin to adulterate it on the spot, costs one hundred 
sicca rupees, or ten pounds sterling. 

A short way farther up the stream, Heber quitted 
his pinnace, and providing himself with bearers, con- 
tinued his journey to Benares by land. Of Benares 
I have already given a brief description in the Life 
of Bernier. Heber's stay in it was short. He 
visited with attention its principal curiosities, and 
conversed on several points with some of its Brah- 
minical professors, whose belief in Hindooism he 
regarded as very equivocal. He then continued his 
voyage up the river to Allahabad, where he dismissed 
his pinnace, and made the necessary preparations 
for performing the remainder of his journey by land. 
Archdeacon Corrie, who had accompanied him from 
Calcutta, and Mr. Lushington, whom he joined on 
the way, were now his travelling companions, and 
with their attendants helped to increase his motley 
caravan, which consisted of twenty-four camels, eight 
carts drawn by bullocks, twenty-four horse -servants, 
ten ponies, forty bearers, and coolieft of different 
descriptions, twelve tent-pitchers, and a jj[uard of 
twenty sepoys. under a native oflloer. with this 

1x9 
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retinue, which in the eyes of a European would 
have had something of a princely air, Heber pro- 
ceeded by the way of Cawnpoor to Lucknow, the 
capital of the kingdom of Oude, where he enjoyed 
the honour of bre&fasting with the monarch of ttris 
ill-governed state, who, on this occasion at leaat, 
appeared desirous of imitating the manners of the 
English. 

At Lucknow Heber separated from his compan« 
ions; and, accompanied merely by his attendants^ 
directed his course towards the wud districts at tbe 
foot of the Himalaya. On arriving at Barelly, not 
more than fifty miles distant from the nearest nnwey 
he vainly looked out for the snowy peaks of this 
** monarch of mountains ;" but, instead, discorered 
nothing but a ridge of black clouds, and a gray an- 
tumnar haze through which no object was discernible. 
The features of the country now. became wikl and 
striking. Forests infested by malaria, tigers, and 
lions, and half-desolate plains, announced the ter- 
mination of the fertile provinces of Hindoetan, and 
the approach to a different region. Here ** we had," 
says Heber, ** a first view of the range of the Him- 
alaya,* indistinctly seen through the haie, but not 



* Tbe Himalaya mountains have been eaid, bj mom otter tnranank 
to be visible, in clear weather, from Patna, a olatance of tivo hundna 
miles. The fhct appears to be by no meane impmboMo. Fnn Ibt 
window or the library in which these pages we wiiooa, Ibm'wnamj 
mountains of Switzerland and Savoy— Bfont Blanc, the Graol wai LMm 
St. Bernard, and the peaks or St. Corvin and St. Gothard — on almoat 
constantly visible during the prevalence of tbe sowk-weaC wisd. Plot 
tbe appearance of these mountains a tolerable idea may be IbraMd of tte 
as|>ect of the Himalaya. During summer thin vaiKHuni coMwly 
obetruit the view, except in the early dawn ; and If, ■■ oomodano ta^ 
pens, the white peaks appear in tbe afternoon, when tbe 0011^ ny« on 
streaming upon them flrom the west, they are generally, by Ibe wa p it i 
tised observer, mistaken (br clonds But in the cool anruronol ilioraJB|i 
just before the son rises above the taraiion, Mont BIom, UHM^ib OM 
hundred and twenty-flve miles distant, is painted with 
tinctiiess upon the sky, and towering above the sea of white vi 
oversprea<lH the great plain of Burgundy, and rises almoot M ll 
of the Jura, seems bnt a fow leagues distant ▲ licilo 
presents a totally different aapecL Instead of the dualv : 
we behdd in the morning, we diaeover the ** noontli of i 
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80 indistinctly as to conceal the general form of tlie 
mountains. Hie nearer hills are blue, and in out* 
line and tints resemble pretty closely, at this dis- 
tance, those which close in the vale of Clwyd. 
Above these rose what might, in the present unfa- 
vourable atmosphere, have been taken for clouds^ 
had not their seat been so stationary, and their out- 
line so harsh and pyramidical*-the patriarchs of the 
continent, perhaps the surviving ruins of a former 
world, white and glistening as alabaster, and even at 
this distance, of probably one hundred and fifty 
mites, towering above the nearer and secondary 
range, as much as those last (though 8ai<) to m 
eeven thousand six hundred feet high) are above the 
plain in which we were standing. I felt intense 
delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes; the clouds closed m again, 
as on the fairy castle of St. John, and left us but 
the former gray cold horizon, girding in the green 
plain of Rohiland, and broken only oy people and 
mango-trees." 

Next day, soon after sunrise, he saw distinctly, 
painted on a clear blue sky, the prodigiously lofty 
pinnacles of these mountains, the centre of earth, 

Ita altar, and ita cradle, and Ua thRNWy 

-which, as he Justly observes, ** are really among the 
greatest earthly woriis of the Almighty Creator^ 

doChed In danltng white, rWng ftr abofftt arary nrrouidlng cilidaet; 
while the glittering pinnadea of the inftrior nurantalna aaem to atretch 
away Interminably to the right and left, until iheir peaka are confbandad 
and W tn the dlmneaa of the horiaon. The Hont St. Oottaard, whlaa 
la very diatinoily vleible, at leaat dorlqg olear weMthar, la diatant out 
hundred and aeventy milea tram the point of dbaerration. Wiih reapaet 
to Mont Blane, Ha whole aapeot, when viewed tibrough a good t aiaaeapa, 
la ao adrairably daflned, that every ineqaality In ita awltea la elaarly 
dieoemible, ao that an excellent aaetch of It might ba taken flrom n^ 
library. The dark chain of the Jora, which eoneeala tta baae, aM 
at w M h e a flrom Geneva almoat to tba Rhina, luenaaaa hv eoniraa t t>a 
Magnlflaanna of the viaw, which, itar axiaat aad finnaWi ftU> v«y 
Ima dMNt, partMipa, Of any ttiidaeipa In IvMfa. 
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hands — the hip^hest spots below the moon — and 
overtoppiiiji: by many hundred feet the summits 
of Cotopaxi and Cliiniborazo." To approach these 
mountains, however, from the south, the traveller 
has to traverse a belt of forest and jungle, where 
the air is impregnated with the most deadly qualities. 
"I asked Mr. Boulderson if it were true," says 
Heber, '* that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He answered 
that not the monkeys only, but every thing which 
has tlie breath of life instinctively deserts them, from 
tlie beginning of April to October. The tigers go up 
to the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs make in* 
cursions into the cultivated plain ; and those per- 
sons, such as dakbearers, or military officers who 
are obliged to traverse the forests in the intervening 
montlis, agree that not so much as a bird can be 
heard or seen in the frightful solitude." Yet the 
insalubrity of these districts is not of any ancient 
date. Thirty years ago, though fever and ague 
were common, tlie plains were populous and pro- 
ductive, and considerable progress was made in re- 
claiming the forest ; but the devastation consequent 
upon the invasion of Meer Khan, in 1805, checked 
the course of population, which has never since been 
able to recover itself. 

Through this deadly region Heber passed with all 
possible rapidity, though the majestic trees which 
bordered tlie road, the songs of the birds in their 
branches (for it was now November), and the lux- 
uriant vegetation which on all sides covered the 
soil, conferred a kind of syren beauty upon the scene, 
which tempted the wayfarer to a fatal pause. At 
length, after a long, fatiguing march, they found 
themselves upon rising ground, at the entrance to a 
green valley, with woody mountains on either side, 
and a considerable river running through it, daalung 
over a rocky bottom, with great noise and violence. 
The scenery now put on features of surpassing beauty^ 
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Movntaim, precipices, narrow romantic della ; with 
rirers which were sometimes seen, and sometimes 
only heard rolling at the bottom of them ; trees in* 
habited by innumerable white monkeys and singing 
Mrds, and copses abounding in black and purpla 
pheasants, when they had climbed up to a consid* 
erable height upon the lower range of the mountainsi 
there burst suadenly upon their sight the most aw- 
fully magnificent spectacle which the earth Aimishes 
for the contemplation of man. Language alwajrs 
fails to convey an adequate conception of the tumui« 
tuous delight experienced in sncn positions. The 
mind, wrought upon by history, by poetry, by a secret 
hungering after the sublime, instantaneously feels 
itseu in the presence of objects which, by their pro- 
digious magnitude and elevation, enhanced by an 
idea of their unapproachableness, seem for a moment 
to surpass the most ambitious aspirations of the 
unagination, and in resdity carry our thoughts 

Extn flammtntia mania raundl. 

Our traveller, standing on the platform fVom whence 
the Indian Caucasus can be most advantaf^eously 
contemplated, beheld a range of snow-white pin- 
nacles, which, stretching like an interminable line 
of shining spears from east to west, appeared with 
their glittenng points to pierce the deep bkie sky, 
which formed the ground of this landscape of unri- 
valled glory and splendour. At the foot of these 
mountains stands Almorah, the last point of Heber*8 
journey in this direction; whence, after a short 
stay, he again descended to the plain, and pursued 
his route to Meerut, and thence to Delhi. 

The imperial city, the ruins of which extend over 
a surface as large as London, is still the residence 
of the descendants of the Mogul soverei^s of India. 
l*he reader who remembers how superb it was when 
naitod by Beroier will laam with a malaacholy 
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regret that all its grandeur and power have departed 
from it, leaving in their stead want, wretchedness, 
decay, and disease. Heber was presented to the 
poor old man who, as the descendant of Akbar, is 
still, as it were in mockery, denominated " Emperor 
of Delhi." Those who delight to triumph over 
fallen greatness may purchase this pleasure by a 
journey to Delhi ; for myself, much as I abhor a 
tyrant, few remote scenes of distress, unless such 
in which whole nations are sufferers, could touch 
me more sensibly than the misfortunes of this Mogul 
prince, and I exclaim, with the prophet, " How are 
the mighty fallen !" It is tme they deserved their 
fate — history in their, as in idl other cases, justifies 
the ways of Providence — but we therefore pity them 
the more ; and, before we lift up our hand to cast a 
stone at them, our heart involuntarily forms the 
earnest wish that we may by our justice and equity 
deserve the diadem which we have wrested from 
their brows. This consideration is the only thing 
which can confer an interest on such a presentation. 
In every other point of view it is, like every thing 
of ihe kind, a vulgar show, which has no more 
meaning than a theatrical exhibition. 

FVum Delhi Heber proceeded to the still more an- 
cient capital of Aprra, where the principal objects of 
curiosity '* are the Motee Musjeed, a beautiful moscjue 
of white marble, carved with exquisite simplicity 
and elegance ; and the palace built by Akbar, in a 
great decrree of the same material, and containing 
some noble rooms, now sadly disfigured and destroyed 
by neglect, and by being used as warehouses, ar- 
mories, ofhces, and lodging-rooms for the garrison. 
The hall, now used as the ' Dewanny Aum,' or public 
court of justice, is a splendid edifice, supported by 
pillars and arches of white marble, as large and more 
nobly simple than that of Delhi. The ornaments, 
carving, and mosaic of the smaller apartments, in 
which was formerly the Zenanah, are equal or supov 
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rior to any thing which is described as found in the 
Alhambra. The view from those rooms is very fine, 
at the same time that there are some, adapted for the 
hot winds, from which light is carefully excluded. 
This suite is lined with small mirrors in fantastic* 
frames; a cascade of water, also surrounded by 
mirrors, has been made to gush from a recess at the 
upper end, and marble channels, beautifully inlaid 
with cornelians, agates, and jasper, convey the 
stream to every side of the apartment." Ileber 
likewise visited the Taj-mahal, which I have des* 
cribed in the Life of Bernier, and observes, that after 
hearing its praises ever since he had been in India, 
its beauty rather exceeded than fell short of his ex- 
pectations. After holding a confirmation, at which 
about forty persons were made full members of the 
Christian church, our traveller departed from Agra, 
and commenced his journey across the independent 
states of Western India. During this portion of his 
travels he obtained, from unexceptionable authority, 
an account of the gorgeous style in which that for- 
tunate adventurer. Sir David Ochterlony, lived in 
Central India. " Dr. Smith," he observes, " in his 
late march from Mhow to Meerut, passed by Sir 
David's camp. The * barra sahib,' or great man, 
was merely travelling with his own family and per- 
sonal followers from Delhi to Jyepoor, but his reti- 
nue, including servants, escort, European and native 
aids-de-camp, and the various nondescripts of an 
Asiatic train, together with the apparatus of horses, 
elephants, and camels — ^the number of his tents, and 
the size of the enclosure, hung round with red cloth, 
by which his own and his daughter's private tents 
were fenced in from the eyes of the profane, were 
what a European, or even an old Indian whose ex- 
perience had been confined to Bengal, would scarcely 
be brought to credit." 

Our traveller's journey through Rajpootana was 
attended by circumstances flattering to his personal 
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feelings. The petty sovereigns through whose do- 
minions his route lay invariably received him hos- 
pitably when he visited their capitals, and on some 
oci-asions, when he did not choose to diverge so far 
from the road, sent messengers expressly to meet 
him on the way with polite invitations to their court. 
He pushed on, however, with considerable expedi- 
tion, and having traversed the territories, and beheld 
the capitals of Jyepoor, Ajmere, Bunaira, and others, 
proceeded, by 'way of Neemuch and Baroda, to 
Bombay. His time, during his stay in this city, was 
principally occupied with ecclesiastical business, in 
promotini; the founding of schools, and in convers- 
ni!; with that venerable statesman and traveller, Mr. 
Elphinstone, the governor, who, from the most hu- 
mane and enlightened motives, has endeavoured, 
with snc(^ess, to diffuse among the natives a know- 
ledge of our literature and sciences. Here Heber 
had ttie satisfaction of being joined by his wife and 
elder child. With these, shortly afterward, he vis- 
ited tlie cavern temples of Elephanta and Kennery ; 
and subsequently, in company with Archdeacon 
Barnes, made an excursion across the Western 
(ihauts to Poonah, in the Deccan, during which he 
enjoyed an opportunity of examining another cele- 
brated cavern temple at Carlee. I cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure, or deprive the reader of the 
advantaure, of inserting in this place the character 
which Hei)er has drawn of the most extraordinary 
man whom he encountered during his travels. •* Mr. 
Elphinstone," says he, " is in every respect an ex- 
traordinary man, possessing great activity of body 
and mind; remarkable talent for and application to 
public business ; a love of literature, and a degree 
of almost universal information, such as I have met 
with in no other person similarly situated, and man^ 
ners and conversation of the most amiable and in- 
teresting character. While he has seen more of 
India and the adjoining countries than anymyn now 
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living, and has been engaged in active political and 
sometimes military duties since the age of-eighteen, 
he has found time, not only to cultivate the languages 
of Hindostan and Persia, but to preserve suod ex- 
tend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics, with the French and Italian, with all the 
elder and more distinguished English writers, and 
with the current and popular literature of the day, 
both in poetry, history, politics, and political econ- 
omy. With these remarkable accomplishments, 
and notwithstanding a temperance amounting to 
rigid abstinence, he is fond of society ; and it is a 
common subject of surprise with his friends, at what 
hour of the day or night he found time for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is 
concerned, appeared to me peculiarly wise and 
liberal, and he is evidently attached to, and thinks 
well of, the country and its inhabitants. His public 
measures, in their general tendency, evince a steady 
wish to improve their present condition. No gov** 
ernment in India pays so much attention to schools 
and public institutions for education. In none are 
the taxes lighter; and in the administration of jus- 
tice to the natives in their own languages, in the 
establishment of punchacts, in the degree in which 
he employs the natives in official situations, and the 
countenance and familiarity which he extends to all 
the natives of rank who approach him, he seems to 
have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which 
had struck me as most required in the system of 
government pursued in those provinces of oiur eastern 
empire which I had previously visited." 

From Bombay, Heber sailed with his wife and 
daughter to Ceylon, a large portion of which he vis- 
ited. He then proceeded to Calcutta. On the 30th 
of January, 1826, shortly after his recovery from a 
fever, he again quitted his family for the purpose of 
visiting Madras and the southern provinces of India, 
At Madras he was received with great kindness by 

Vol. III.— K k 
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Sir Thomas Miinro, who was warmly desirous of 
rendering^ his position as little disagreeable as the 
season and climate would permit. Prom thence he 
proceeded through Caddalore and Tanjore to Trich- 
mopoly, where, on the 3d of April, 18:36, his pious, 
active, and valuable life was closed. **It were a 
useless,*^ says Mrs. Heber, '* and a deeply painful 
task to enter into any detail of the apparent cause 
of his death : it is sufficient to say that disease had, 
unsuspected, been existing for some time ; and that 
it was the opinion of all the medical men in attend- 
ance, that under no circumstances could his invalu- 
able life have been very long preserved, though the 
event was undoubtedly hastened by the e/Tects of 
climate, by intense mental application to those duties 
which increased in interest with every step he took, 
and was finally caused by the effects of cold on a 
frame exhausted by heat and fatigue.** His mortal 
remains were attended to the grave with the highest 
honours, and followed by the tears of the inhabitants 
of Trichinopoly. They rest on the north side of the 
altar in St. John's Church. 
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FAMILY LIBRARY. 



Trb publishers of the Family Library, anxious to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the public, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to express their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do all that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some time previous to the commencement of the 
Family Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of merely iictitious writings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue from 
their press ; and they were conscious that this could onhf 
be done by substituting for them works that should be equally 
entertuning and more instructive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requisites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists and 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemination of 
useful knowledge by means of popular abridgments, conve* 
nient in form, s^orded at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
means as to the comprehension of " the people,** in contra- 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embracing well 
written works treating of almost every department of art and 
science, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire freedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and eompen- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these collee- 
tions, with additions and miprovements, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public, Harpbr*s Family Libhary has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure that the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished mvour with which 
It has been received. The approbation ar.d support thai 
have already been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published in the United States ; and the sale of every sue* 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity. In several instances gentlemen of wealth and 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased with thf 
character of the library, that tbey have purchased numben 
of complete sots as appropriate and valoable gifts to th« 
iamilies of their less opulent relatives ; and o&Mn hivm 
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unaoHcitt'd, Imtu nclivo in ihoir ondoavouTii to oxtcml iti 
rirriilaiioii ninonir tluMr iVittiids and arquniritaiic«8. With 
ttu>K(> Nirontr itidiueinrntri to pnrHevnre, the puhliHhen aro 
roKiilvfd to pnisc(M<t(> thoir unilorlakin{r wiih mlditional zp;U, 
rnor^v, and rirciimsjM'ction. Wluil h:iH born d«»nc ihoy 
diisiro thrir piilrui.s to consider mthrr in the light of an ex- 
{ittriinriit, than a HpocinuMi of whiU they \\i}\w> and intend to 
acooinpliNli : they frtMdy and ^ratcfnlly acknowledge that 
thr ('in illation and popuhirity of tiic Ktunily Lihrary are now 
such aH to justify thcni in disregarding expcnMe, and to 
demand from thcui evory care and every exertion. Itithall 
bo tlic'.r Htiidy to inalvti Kuch arrangemontH as ahall warrant 
tlieni ill as.surin«r the friendH and patrons of the Library that 
tlic f(irili('oini:i<r voluinen, iiiste;ul of decrouKing in interest 
and value, will be found .still more deserving of the support 
and ajiprobalion of the jmblic th:ui those which have pie- 
ceded them. 

In order to nMider it thus nieritorions, the proprieton 
intend incorporating in it tj<>reafler, Heluctiunsi of iho best 
pniduettonti from the v:iri<i)j»> other Libraries and Miscella- 
nies now publishing in fcJniope. Several well-known au- 
thors l.ave bet u engaged to prepare for it altio works of an 
AnuTJcan cluir.u'ter; and tfic Family Library^ when eonu 
yli'ti'd^ Will inrluite a volume on cnery usrful ami intcrCMiing 
auhjtri n«»t embraced in the other *' Libraries" now prepar- 
ing by the same publibhers. The entire Si>rics will be the 
pnidnctiiiii of iiutborH of emimvnce, who have acquired ce- 
b'brity by liieir littTary labours, and whose ntunes, as they 
a])pear in suc'*esHion, will alVord t-iiii surest guarsintee for tho 
satisfactory maimer in which the KubjcH'.ts will Im) treated. 

With these arrangements, the publishers flsUtor i heinselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American puoiicawurk 
of unpan.lleled mtrit and (.-A/7/7>n/;<jv, forming a luxly of litera- 
ture wlii::!) will obtain the praise; of having iwstructed many, 
and anmsed all ; and, above every other s|MM;if}s of eulogy, 
of being fit to be introduced to tho domestic circle without 
reserve or exception. 

1'uK Dramatic SsRiKii of tho Family Library will consist 
pnncipally of the works of those Dramatists who flourished 
contemporaneously with Shakspeare, in which all such 
psLKsages as are inconsistunt with niiKlern delicacy will hm 
omitted. The numtier of volumes will 1m) limiUMl, and tliey 
will be bound and numlKtrcd in such a manner as to render ll 
not essentially necessary to obtain them to complete a Mi of 
the 1' umiiy Library. 



Recommendations of the Family Library. 

Th« following opinioTiB, selected from higflily respect ablfl Journals, wlU 
entihle those who nro unacquninted with rtie Family Library to form an 
estimate of it.s merits. Numerous other noiiccsj, equallv favourable, and 
fVom sources equally respectable, might be presented iT deemed necessary. 

*'The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertaining Mis- 
cellany.*' — Edinhurgh Review^ No. 103. 

*' 7%e Family Library.— We ibiiik this series of books entitled fothe 
extensive patronage they have received from the pobWc. The subjects 
selected are, generally, both useful and interesting in themselves, and ars 
treatecl in a ))opular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowing, adapted to the taste of general readers, for whom the books are 
designed. The writers arc moHtly men of high rank in the literary worid, 
and appear to posHess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

amusement We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a valuable 

series of works, and worthy a place in every gentleman's library.** — Maga- 
zine of Uneful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
▼Glumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library.**— iV. Y. Daily Adverti^-er. 

" The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
fhr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuous 

and agreeable style We have no repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that oa 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a nlace 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most useful as 
it is one of the most Interesting publications which has ever issued fhnn 
the Amerxan press.**— iV. Y. Courier if Enquirer. 

*' It is needless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
encouragement the collection of delightfiil works now m h course of iiab- 
lication under ilie appropriate title of the Family Library."— A*. Y. Eve- 
ning Journal. 

"We have repentedly expressed our unwavering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Family Library has now reached Its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
ftvour of the enlightened American public ; and we have heard of but 
om dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publishers who 
have frequently noticed and applatided the plan and the execution of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judicious and tasteflil in 
composition.**— TAc Cabinet of Religion, •s c. 

" The names of the writers employed are a sufficient surety that the 
merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline.** -iV. Y. Evening Pott, 

"The Family Library is a collection which should be sought after by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 
cheapest and most convenient form.**— iV. Y Daily Sentinel. 

"Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most useAil and cheap repository of the most important 

events of profkne, ancient, and modem history A series of volumes, 

well conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fWl to 
surpass all dry encyclopedias, or diffhse and elaborate histories or biog*^ 
phles, miserably translated, and extended to the very stretch of •• 
hosity."— Philadelphia Gazette 
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" KcDuomr ^ Itw ord^r oT itia day in boolci^ Thfl Fa«^ Ctaatnt t* 






rboH umfinL noduLt of Uunry ^rflsuia», wblch^eirdii iii lil« ttfttit 
boviiBd nrlltiaiqBiit^ wain proud ta InuiolB-" — AberJrtu CMnmatr. 

'^Ttl^- FvniJg lUwical LiOrary WIU conlain llm iwm ewTCCI uil tl»- 
(Hit InuHlBihiB'qrilw tmfMcinl voriii dT^I it|" v*b( HuibiirB of (JnMt 

IMtrv-Kl Altliai. 

"lliLtviiliuMiiniDdan to be n InnlniMe HqDMUon to IkoH Ml 
uiUilllr ■«l<n»i>^ HUli IkeOraek ini) Lwla liiiniugei: iBOOgflto 
Mriu inon Mfwnally *• dlnd ihelr lauilalije nrluililn IM clkunil 
Mclmilclluniunniiutlnil In innBtiUoa ilm nij >iii iii Iliii1iiiii«[ii^ 
itHy ■art, 'I'be man iMilii Rir wnicli Ibc Imu aT llwwun aiat nsw 
ninilab bis Iniiiry wlui u sln^nl and uiilIbnnedlUBOiir Ehc kIMUu% 
Ullmu nwn ibt duilo. wiU, u uoaot be Jniihied, siiagre iiu fkguh 
(auMiriil tiira'M « welrome r««HiO"."— *'«''«r'* E"'^ Oatrtl: 

Witl mM wi'll ■"""'"('""I'' Tiiatn>ii>ililh>ni>arri>anvarui**n^ui| 
a^bun, >rDa ni«> r^u bnhtft on ■■ iOb ^tvI ■lungbouaB or irwliir'i IMf^ 
IBn,«niatil orchbreJIollorinB fill^li'tll fvjljar; ■lut tblB pjUJIflltfiaa wU 
nolor liiom ■esmJBIi lg Ui.-—Tmiaian l}a^0ti ^ 
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** The puhliRhera hava hitlierto Ailly d«Mrved their daily Incretfllaf 
reputation hy ihe %oia^ taste uiiJ judtrment which liave innuenced tht 
■elections of worica for the Family Library."— i4/6any Daily Advertia^r 

*' The Family library — A title which, from the valuable and entertain* 
!ng mitier the collection containn, a^ well b» (torn the carefUI Style ofl's 
ex»'cution, it well ileservc-s. No family, indt^, in which there are cbil* 
drKH to be brou:ri)i up, ought to be without this l.ibrar>', aa it (Vintinhes 
Uw r««a(Ji«Mt r&Hource.f for that education which ought to arcpiuimi.y or 
«uccee«l I bat of the lioarding-Achool or the academy, and in iiifl:iitely tnort 
conducive than either to the cultivation ofthe Intellect/' 'Monthly lleviem, 

**lt in the diuy of every person having a lamily to put thin exi^ilant 
Library iiiio the haudaof bis children.**— iV. Y. MtrcatitUt A'hierttMr. 

** It in one ot' the recomm>4ndatioti» or the Family Library, that it em- 
braces a lar^c circle of interenthi|r matter, of important Infbnmuion aiMl 
agreeable eiiieriu!iim««nt, in a concise manner and a cbea|. Ibnn. It In 
emi'iently calculated Ibr a popular serien- publiMhed at a price an low, 
that iiersonsol' ilie most moiieraie income may purclWMe It- combiiiiiif a 
matter anu a style thtii ihe most oriiinar>' mind may comprelicpd it, at toe 
Bime time that it is calculMied to raise the moral and intellectual ctiantctvr 
of the iwople.** — ('atutttUiUtOH. 

** We have repeat <vlly borne testimony to tlie utility offhla worii. It la 
one of the best ihdt nas ever been isHued IVt>m the American pram, and 
should t)e in the library of evrry family doairoua of traaauring lip uaeilal 
kiiowledilje.*" — Boston, Statesman 

«« We venture the asMertion that there is no publication In ttie country 
more Huiiabiy adapted to the tasie and requirements of the great iiiaHMOJ* 
coinmunitv, or better calcnlalwl \o teixw the int> llectual character of tlia 
middling classes of society, than the Family I^ibrary. * — Bmtoa Manoiue 
Mirror. 

" We have no oHon recomme- ded this enterprising and aseftil publica- 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only dd. thai each wuccea- 
aive numb r ap|tearM lucoiiflrm its merited |»opit'arit> .**• X Y. American. 

"The little volumes of this serie*; truly comiMiri wuh llieir title, and aia 
in theinselveH a Family Library." — N. Y. Commercial Adi^ttiser, 

** We recoiMinend the whoio aet of the Family Library ai« one of tha 
cheape.st means of alfording pleasing instruction, and imiNirtliiga proper 
pride in l)Ooks, wiili whi"h we are acquainted.'^ — V. S. Gazette, 

" It will prove instruciini; and amusing to all clamica. W« are pleaned 
to loam thai the works comprising this 1 ibrary have become, as iliey 
ought (o be, quite (mpular among the heads of tkinliiea." — «V. Y. (iazrtle. 

"TliK rainily l.i'jrary is. what its name implies, a coliectirn of variotia 
origiiml works nf laebeMi kind. <-oiilaiuihg reading usetVil end interesting 
to tlif niiiiily I irclK. It iH neatly pr^nied, and should he in ever)' fhiniiy 
that run afford it — the price being moderaic " — Seto- England Palladium. 

" We are p eased to see that ihn publiMhers iiuve obiaine<l NUlUcieiU en- 
countgeimMit to continue I heir vdlui«ble Faiuiiy Library." — Baltimore Rg- 

publican. 

*' T he Family Library presents, in a compentllous and convenient fbrnit 
well-wntien histories of |HM>uiar men, kingdoms, sciences, 4cc. armiiged 
and edited by aitle writers, and drawn eniirelv flr.'im ihe niosi corre«-t and 
tircre«]it(!d biith riti^s. It is, as it professes to be, a FainU) Library, from 
which, at little expense, a household may nvi^Mre themaelvea Ibra cna- 
aidertu ion of those elementary subjects of education and aoclety, withoui a 
due ac(|iiiuntance with which iieitiier mar nor woman baa claim laka 
Well bred, or to take their proper place among thoaa Willi ^hum tiug 
eiA^n.'^—CharUttonOaztttt, 



PROSPECTUS 

or THC 

LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



Firrrnni'ti compoi<4tion la now admitted to (brm an extensiTe md Imp 
Mnant jMirtioii of iireraiure. \Vell-wn>URht novels take theii rank by the 
■iile of rcMl iiarrativi.'b. ami are a|)|M-ated to as evidence in all questiona 
miirtTiiiii;; iikid. In tliein ttie cuhiuiiis of countries, the trenMitions and 
Bti.i<lf*H of rtiaracter. and even the very piTulianties of costume and dia- 
lih-i. an; cunoiisl) pn-sfrvnl ; and tiiu iinixinshable spirit that surrounds 
and keeitH ihein lor iliu u»c of HiiccesHive generations renders the rarities 
fbr <'ver tretili and nmo.iu In them human life iu laul down as on a mapu 
Thi; rttninu and vivid exhiluiion.s of |Kl^Mloll and of ctiaraoter which ther 
Airiuxh. aripitre and maintain the Htroii<{i>Kr hold U|ion the curiotflty, and, 
it iiiH) tH> aii ud, liu; utfbctions of every claKs of readers ; for not onlv ia 
enieriamnieni in afl liie vanuUH nuHMUof ira£e<ly and coiiieily provided in 
th«;ir p:i<;i.-s, hut hit wild P'ad.s (hem attciuivei) iimy olteii obtain, without 
the hiiu'rnis.s and :l.'tnir>T ot' exiierif^nce, that kiiowle4l);e of his fellow- 
cruaiuri't) wini'h ui:i lor >uch aid could, in the majority of cases, be coly 
actjuircd at a |K>nud of life too late lo turn it (o account. 

This "■ Library ut s<'ie(-t Novels" will enibmce none but such aa hare 
receivpti the impntui of spiicral appmbuiion, or have been written by 
authors ot esiahlished i;li-.irai*ter ; and the publishers hope to receive such 
cncourHi;emi:iii lYuin the pubhc patronage au will enable them in the 
course of tune to pro«luce a kohch of works of uniform ap|»earance, and 
iiiclU'iinK inoHi of ih<.' n>ally valuable novels and romances that have been 
or Hiitll be issued fnun the iiiudiTii Eiighsh and American prens. 

Thert! IS warcely any qut^^tion connectud with iheiulereHts oT literature 
wliKh has hi!en more ilioniUKlily dist'iitwed and iiiveHtigated than that of 
the utility or evil ol novel reading. In iia favour much may be and has 
been nttul, and it must be admiiied that the reasonings of those wlio be- 
liever novels to be injurious, or at least uselcts, aro not without fbrce and 
lihiiiNibiliiy. Yd. 11 the ar;;unieiits a^ranist novels are closely examined, 
it NViil be Iburiii thjt tiicy an* more applicable in general to excessive in- 
dul;:ence in the ple.isures uflTorded bv the (mrusal of Acritious adventures 
than ii> ihe works ilip.tnselve^s ; and that the evils which can be juMly 
astrilNil to them nrisi.' almost exclusively, nut from any peculiar noxious 
qualiiies that can be fairly attributed to novels as a S|iecles,but IVnm those 
individual works which in their class must be pronounced to be indif' 
fereni. 

Uui even were it otnerwise — were novels Of every kind, the good as 
well as the bad, the sinking and animated not less than the ptierile. In 
deed liable lo the clmr-je ol cnieeblKig or jwrverting thrt mind ; and were 
tliefp no qualities in aiis whiih mi^ht niiider them instructive as well as 
amusm;;— the univ«rsal acc.epiation which they have ever received, and 
still continue to receive, from all a-res and clas'scH of men, would prove 
an iiTi'siMibie incentive to their pnKluction. The remonsi ranees oTinmral- 
ists and the reasonin;rs of philosophy have ever been, and will still be 
found, unavailin;; airaiiist the desire to partake of an enjoyment so attract 
live. Men will rend novels; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 
philanthropy can do is to cater prudently for the public apjHHite, and, as it 
is ho|>eless lo attempt the exclusion of ticiitious writings iVom Uie shelves 
of the library, to mh} that they aro eocurnbored with thu least poNi^'t 
number of such as have no other merit tluin that oTiMvslty. 
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